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London Comment 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


International Chamber of Com- 
merce Council Ends Meeting and 
Announces Plans. British Doubt 
Our Awareness of Their Problems. 
Comment on Lack of Precision in 
King’s Speech on “Nationalization.” 
Troubles and Worries of Travel in 
Europe. 


LONDON, ENG. — At a press 
conference following the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 
Council meetings of this week 
Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Pres- 
ident of the 
Chamber, 
made public 
the resolu- 
tions which 
will be given 
in the Sept. 6 
issue of 
the “Chron- 
icle.” Private 
business is 
now organized 
on a world- 
wide basis to 
cooperate 
with govern- 
ments through 
the Economic 
and Social 
Council to be 
set up as part of the United Na- 
tions Organization, Mr. Aldrich 
revealed. As rapidly as countries 


become members of the United 
Nations Organization, their busi- 
nessmen will be welcomed into 
the International Chamber of 


(Continued on page 941) 
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Index of Regular Features on 
page 960. 


A Code of Int’! Commercial Credit 


By EUGENE P. THOMAS* 


President, National Foreign Trade Council 
Mr. Thomas Proposes a Code of 20 Elements Among Which Are 
(1) Abolition of Preferential Arrangements; (2) Restriction of Inter- 
governmental Commodity Agreements to Surplus Agricultural Products; 
(3) Prohibition of State-Trading Corporations From Discriminating 
Among Traders in a Given Country; (4) Abolition of Trade-Restricting 
Cartels; (5) Standardization of International Traveling and Shipping 
Documents; (6) Arbitration of Commercial Disputes, and (7) Freedom 
of Residence, Travel and Business Activities to Citizens of Foreign 
Calls for International Agency to Pass on Commercial Laws. 


Countries. 


The term “commercial” as used in the title of this discussion is 
not limited to those activities involved in the exchange of goods and 
®& 


services 
among na- 
tions. It 
comprehen d s 
all national 
acts and pol- 
icies which af- 
fect interna- 
tional eco- 
nomic re- 
lations. A 
code of inter- 
national com- 
mercial 
conduct must 
necessarily 
embrace 
not only ail 
factors bear- 
ing directly 
on commer- 
cial inter- 
course among 
nations but also all the acts and 
policies of individual nations 
which directly or indirectly affect 
or have repercussions on the citi- 
zens and economies of other 
countries. 

In this discussion, I shall not 
endeavor to lay down in precise 
terms the provisions which should 
be incorporated in a code of in- 


Eugene P, Thomas 


*Presented by Mr. Thomas at 


change Situations. 





at the present artif 


U. S. and British Exchange Rates 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


icial levels. 





ployment. 


\Guarantee of Employment 
Means Totalitarianism 


By WILLIAM L. KLEITZ* 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Provide Full Employment and That Experience 
Proves That Remedies Proposed in Murray Bill Are 


Not Feasible. 


Says Congress Can Help by Pro- 


viding Necessary Public Works, by a Sound Fiscal 
Policy and by Removing Restrictions on Business. 
The invitation extended by the Chairman of 


your Committee to appear before’ you in your 
hearings on the Full Employment Bill is greatly 


appreciated. 


Since my. statement will be critical of some 


features of the Bill, I should like to correct one 
or two possible misapprehensions at the very out- 


Mr. Kleitz Contends That Government Responsibility for Full Employ- 
ment Would Destroy Private Enterprise, and That Heavy Deficit Spend- 
ing to “Make Work” Causes Loss of Confidence by 
Private Industry and Consequently Reduces Em- 
Maintains That Private Enterprise Can 


-| gold loans (to 


set. 


First, I should like to state emphatically that 


the institution I represent here is in full accord 
with what we take to be the broad objectives of 


the Bill. Those objectives, 


as we understand 


William L. Kleitz 


them, are, first, to prevent to the greatest possible 


Dr. Palyi Sees a Continuation of Pegging of Exchange Rates and an 
Artificially Controlled Exchange Situation, Even With the General 
Adoption of the Bretton Woods Program.- Holds There Will Be Only 
a Phantom Gold Standard, Similar to That. of the Hitler Regime, and 
Though Britain Will Hold on to Her Present Exchange Rates, It Will 
Be at a Price of Maintaining Trade Barriers Which Amount to Devalua- 
tion of the Pound. Believes Dollar Has Prospects of Returning io Its 
Par Value, but That Loss of Gold and Cumulative Rise of Money 
Circulation Will Compel Later a Reconsideration of Its Foreign Ex- 


For a while no doubt, all exchange rates will remain pegged 
There is no need to change them so 
“long as there 


is no normal 
trade that 
could be in- 
fluenced by 
exchange pol- 
icies, and so 
long as_ the 
internation al 
flow of funds 
is strictly 
controlled. 
For -the. time 
being, lend- 
lease, pur- 
chases for 
and spending: 
by.our armies 


jin foreign 


countries, 
China), etc., metus Bolgt 


take care of deficits on interna- 
tional accounts which are not 
fully protected by exchange re- 
strictions. 

But what after? The Bretton 
Woods program has been accepted 
by the Senate. Other countries 
will follow, no doubt. In the 
light of that program, other in- 
ternational agreements and a 
multitude of circumstances, the 

' (Continued on page 951) , 





extent in the future the hardships that have been associated with 


the meeting of the Councii of the L 
unemployment in the past; and, second, to prevent those hardships 


International Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, Aug. 13-18, 
1945. 





*A statement made before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
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Alaska Airlines 
COMMON STOCK 


Information on request 
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CORPORATE 
FINANCE 


SECONDARY 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 

45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
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Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Common & Preferred 
Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation 
Preferred 
Solar Aircraft Company 
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Prospectus on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥,. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 
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Bond Brokerage 
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and Dealers 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
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Electric Service 


Common 
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Direct Private Wire to Beston 
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Trading Markets in: 


Gruen Watch 
Bendix Home Appl. 
Armstrong Rubber “‘A”’ 
Eitingon Schild Co. Inc. 


KING & KING 
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Members : 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
40 Exchange Pl.,N.Y¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Anemostat Corp. 
Elk Horn Coal 
Common & Preferred 
Kingan & Co. 
Common & Preferred 
Mississippi Glass 
Common & Preferred 
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Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
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Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 
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Power Securities 
7s, 1952-1957 
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3/6s, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
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Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 








Byrndun Corporation 


Common 
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Common 


A. 7s. Campbell 
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Common and Preferred 
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Aetna Standard Engineering 
Northern New England Co. 
Oxford Paper 
Jacob Ruppert 
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Common & Preferred 


Sreene Company 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N.Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
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ht Buda Company 
Common 
Detroit & Canada 
‘Tunnel 


Common 


Engineering 
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American States 
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Pfd. & Common 








G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREBGING 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 


NORANDA MINES 


Canadian Securities: Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 





Southwestern 
Electric Service 


" Common 


Rights 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 

















The Full Employment Bill 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 
Treasurer, R. H. Macy & Co., 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Mr. Rum! Contends the Objectives of the Full Employment Bill Are 
Desirable; That the Procedure Provided Is Workable, but the Plan Can 
Be Successful Only If Basic Legislation Is Adopted for Social Security 
Financing, Construction, Industry Stabilization, Taxation Reform, Co- 
ordination of Federal Lending and Agricultural Welfare. Says Plan Is 
Superior to, and Differs From Beveridge’s Spending Policy and Objects 
to Such Phraseology as “Right to Work” and “Assurance of Full Em- 


ployment.” 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify to this Committee in be- 


half of the Full Employment Act = 1945. 


as an individ- 
ual, and not 
as ae repre- 
sentative of 
any organiza- 
tion or associ- 
ation. 

First of all, 
let me say 
that I am 
heartily in 
sympathy with 
the objectives 
of the Bill. 
Any com- 
ments or sug- 
gestions I 
may make are 
solely for the 
purpose of 
strengthening 
the Bill and, 
in my opinion, for making the 
more certain that its objectives 
will be attained. 

The problem to which the Bill 
is addressed is one of the basic 
problems of modern life, namely 
the advancement of human free- 
dom and democracy under the 
economic conditions of a develop- 
ing industrial society. We want 
the improvement in the general 
material well-being that knowl- 
edge, effort and skill can provide, 
but at the same time we propose 
to maintain our freedom and our 
rights. 


Today what people want when 
they demand freedom is a condi- 
tion under which they can realize, 
with reasonable completeness, the 
potentialities as persons that in- 
here in their capacities as indi- 
viduals. Accordingly, human free- 
dom is unattainable without pro- 
ductive employment under proper 
conditions of work, and the right 
to freedom is meaningless with- 
out the opportunity for such pro- 
ductive employment. 

The Full Employment Bill is a 


Beardsley Ruml 


*Statement submitted by Mr. 
Ruml to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Aug. 24, 
1945. 
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In doing SO, I am speaking 


| William Gardner Joins 
C. E. de Willers Co. 


C. E. de Willers & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that William H. Gardner, 
recently returned after three ana 
one-half years with the Army 
Air Forces, is now associated with 
them. 


Joseph Goodman to Admit 

PHILADEPHIA, PA. — Joseph 
D. Goodman & Co., 1500 Walnut 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit J. 
Donald Goodman to partnership 
in the firm as of Sept. 10. 








NAM Prosperity Program 


Proposes Plan Calling for (1) Sound Money and Credit System; 
(2) Elimimation of Special Privileges; (3) Adequate Flow of Private 


Capital Into Productive Enterprises; 


(4) Reductions of Tariffs; 


(5) Elimination of Subsidies; (6) Removal of Special Agricultural 
Privileges; (7) Removal of Harmful Labor Union Practices and Special 
Privileges. Also Calls for End of Deficit Spending, and More Economy 
in Government; a Tax System Which Permits and Encourages Accumu- 
lation of Savings; and Federal-State Coordination in Combating Unem- 


ployment. 


The National Association of Manufacturers on Aug. 28 issued a 


document entitled, “Program for 
its recommen- 
dations for 
“Full Employ- 
ment — Plus 
in America.” 
‘This document 
was presented 
by Ira Mosher, 
President of 
the NAM, 
along with his 
testimony, to 
the Senate 
Banking and 
Currency 
Committee, 
holding hear- 
ings on the 
Murray Full 
Employment 
Bill. 

Expressing 
the thesis that the great economic 
problem which faces the nation is 
to assure that prosperity should 
last “not for just a few years, but 
indefinitely and permanently into 
the future,’ the NAM criticizes 
the many proposals to provide the 
assurance of this as based upon 
“some form of spending” to offset 
the bad effects of unfavorable de- 
velopments upon the volume of 
employment. Such _ proposals, 
states the NAM document, are not 
adequate. “They are too limited 
in vision and too short-sighted in 
their approach to meet the pres- 
ent need.” 


Ira Mosher 
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Troster, Carrie g Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
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Permanent Prosperity,” containing 
& ik 





“We are convinced,” continues 
the statement, “that it is not suf- 
ficient merely to have a plan 
which at most is designed only to 
offset the unemployment conse- 
quences of unfavorable economic 
developments. Therefore, we ur- 
gently request the American 
public to join with us in demand- 
ing a program, a positive and 
comprehensive program, which 
will assure that these unfavor- 
able economic developments. shall 
not occur. We are insistent that 
the future security of the Amer- 
ican pecple individually, and of 
this nation as a whole, rests, not 
upon a defensive program of per- 
manent relief, but upon a positive 
program for permanent prosper- 
ity.” 

“Formulation of such a positive 
program for permanent prosper- 
ity,” it is added, “should encoun- 
ter no serious obstacles at this 
time. The problem is not how to 
get post-war prosperity, but sim- 
ply how to perpetuate the pros- 
perity which clearly is in the 
offing. This is a problem which 
is within the capacity of the 
American public to solve. Aside 
from international catastrophes 
and great natural disasters, there 
are only three developments 
which can throw our economic 
system into a depression—only 


(Continued on page 946) 
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Cross Company* 
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*Analysis on request 
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TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Bond & Mtge. Guar. Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guar. Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mtge. Co. 


Prudence Co. 


Subscriptions in United. States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South and 
Central America, Spain, Mexico, and 
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SEC Hearings on NASD 
-Law Amendments 
By-Law Amen n 


Securities Dealers Committee Urges Abrogation of 
New NASD By-Laws 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 29—A hearing was held today 
before the Securities and Exchange Commission on ihe 
recent NASD by-law amendments which require the regis- 
tration of salesmen, employees, traders, partners and officers 
of member firms, and also for the first time permit the 
Governors of the National Association of Securities Dealers 
to submit by-laws to member firms which would “provide 
safeguards against unreasonable profits or unreasonable 
rates of commission or other charges. has 

Commissioners McConnaughey, Pike and Caffrey sat in 
behalf of the Commission, Commissioner Healy and Chair- 
man Purcell being. on vacation. 




















The Argument 


The case in favor of the proposed by-laws was presented 
by Mr. Thayer of Baker, Hostetler & Patterson, attorneys 
. for the NASD. Amongst other things, he contended: that 
the proposed by-laws were in the public interest, that they 
were similar to those already in practice on the Stock Ex- 
change and that the Maloney Act contained implied author- 
ity which.authorized the passage of those by-laws. 

Brief addresses in support of the by-laws were also 
made by B. Earle Appleton of the firm of Pearson, Erhard 
& Co., Inc., of Boston; Harold L. Lemlein, sales manager 
of J. Arthur Warner & Co.; Ralph E. Phillips, of the firm of 
Dean Witter & Co., and John Strawbridge, of Biddle, Whelen 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 

» The Opposition 

In opposition to the by-law amendments were A. M. 
Metz and Edward A. Kole, of New York City, attorneys for. 
the Securities Dealers Committee and for 19 members of 
the NASD and other non-members, with leave to record 
any additional appearances as they received authorization. 

The following are some of the reasons urged by Mr. 
Kole upon which the opposition of his clients is based. 

In substance “‘the proposed amendments deal with three 


special propositions: (1) Registration; (2) control of profits, | 


commissions and other charges, and (3) the subjection of 
registrants (traders, salesmen, etc.) to the same duties and 
obligations in disciplinary proceedings that now characterize 
NASD members.” 

Mr. Kole said that these amendments should have been 


separately submitted since they involved independent sub- 


ject matters. 
Ballots sent out to NASD members submitted them en 
(Continued on page 949) 
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We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Views of Comptroller of Currency 
Regarding Post-War Banking 


Preston Delano, in His Annual Report, Urges Banks to Increase Capital- 
ization, to Meet Post-War Credit Needs and Promote Safety. Says 
Present Function of Handling Nation’s Current Funds and Creating 
Credit for Governmental Use May Change to Extending Larger Commer- 
cial Credits in Aid of Reconversion and Full Employment. - 


Preston Delano, the Comptroller of the Currency, on Aug. 24 
made. public his 1944 Report to Congress. In his remarks, the Comp- 
troller dis- © 
cussed the 
present posi- 
tion of. the 
banks result- 
ing from four 
years of war 
financing and 
pointed out 
that because 
of the heavy 
increase 
in deposits 
and the pros- 
pective in- 
crease in risk 
assets, it is 
advisable for 
the banks, as - 
a primary 
need, to en- 
large their 
capital funds. 


Full 














importance of the banks in sup- 
plying adequate credit facilities 
during the reconversion period, to 
-|meet the needs of both large and 
small--businesses, but called for 
“restraint” in any move to extend 
the operations of the banks into 
long-term financing or in assum- 
-ing the risks of directly partici- 
pating in the ownership. of busi- 
ness concerns. 

The complete text of the Comp- 
troller’s report follows: : 

_In this, our fourth year of war, 
I have the honor to report to the 
‘Congress that the national banks 
of the country are in a sound con- 
‘| dition, that their resources and 
powers are. being fully utilized 
-| wherever needed in the war ef- 
fort, and that they can be. de- 

(Continued on page 952) 


Employment Under S. 380 
And the Beveridge Plan 


By PALMER HARMAN 
Formerly Research Director, American Enterprise Association 


Mr. Harman, Though Noting That the Pending Senate “Full Employ- 
ment” Bill and the Beveridge Plan Are Similar, Calls Attention to the 
Constitutional Difference Between the British and 
U. S. Governments That Would Not Permit the. : ie 
Executive Branch of Our Government te Determine 

the Employment Budget Without Congressional Ap- 

proval. Sees “Log Rolling” and Regional Conflicts 

in- Setting Up a-Budget for Full Employment and 

Since the Senate -Bill Limits Expenditure to Public 

Works, Says White Collar Workers Will Be 

Neglected. 


A great deal of the social legislation enacted 
or introduced in Congress during recent years has 
been opposed on the ground -that it would de- 
stroy free enterprise. Many of those who are not 
convinced by this argument, or who are indiffer- 
ent about the fate of free enterprise, find them- 
selves almost automatically in favor of the legis- 
lation, since no other weighty objection has been 
raised. The three most recent Presidential elec- 
tions may be interpreted in this way. One result 
has been the passage of a considerable body of second-rate, defective 


(Continued on page 957) 
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300 Shares 


Thermatomic Carbon Co. 
COMMON STOCK 
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Quarterly dividend June 29 — $4 1945 to date — $8 


at 210, to yield over 714% 
Circular on request 
Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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‘‘Let every man 
practice the art 
he knows best.”’ 


Cicero 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
89 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED | 


Complete Statistical Information | 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn.; 

_ .39 Broadway . 

New York 6, N. Y. : 
HAnover 2-8970 ae Teletype NY 1-1263 








Loft Candy 
WU. S. Sugar 
Bowser, Inc. 

‘ Botany Worsted 
Foundation Co. 
Moore Drop Forging 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


J.F.Reillya Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. PI., New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover. 2-4785 i 

Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Federal Screw Works 
Shepard Niles Cr. & Hoist - 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. ° 
Bought — Sold 
Est. 1926 ‘ 
enzas & lo:= 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway WoOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











~*~ SUGAR | 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
' 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 








Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. , 


National Radiator Co. 























Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7460 Teletype: NY 1-375 








Analyses available 
to dealers only 


A 
Cc. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


61 Broadway; New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aetna Standard Eng. 

Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* 

Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.* 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* 

Brockway Motors 

Buckeye Steel Castings* 

Buda Co.* 

Continental Aviation & Eng.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 
Electrolux * 

General Machinery 

General Tin 

Great Amer. Industries 
Haskelite Mfg. 

Howell Elec. Motors 
International Detrola 


Douglas Shoe* 


Com. & Pfd. 


Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Mastic Asphalt 

W. L. Maxson 
Michigan Central * 
Moxie Co. 

Polaroid 

Pollak Mfg. Co. 

H. K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolator* 

Sheraton Corp. 
Standard Stoker 
Stromberg Carlson 

Taca Airways* 

Triumph Explosives 

U. S. Finishing Co., Pfd. 
Warner-Swasey 
Wickwire-Spencer 


TEXTILES | 


| Alabama Mills* | 
| Aspinook Corp. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lawrence Port. Cement* | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Berkshire Fine Spinning | 
Consolidated Textile | 
New Jersey Worsted 

Textron Warrants | 


UTILITIES 


American Gas & Power | 
Central El. & Gas Com. 

| Conn. Lt. & Pr. | 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Iowa Southern Util. | 
Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. 
Southeastern Corp.* 
Special Part. | 
New England Pub. Serv., Com. | 

Northern New England Co. 
| ‘Portland Elec. Pow., Prior Pfd. | 
‘Puget Sound Pow. & Lt., Com. 
| Queensboro Gas & Elec. 6 Pfd. | 
I 
I 


I *Bulletin or Circular upon request 
i Prospectus Upon Request 


WARD & C0. 


1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
| REctor 2-8700 NY 320 


1-1288 
Direct Chicago and Phila. 

wt od ' 'PHONES ‘ 
Hartf'd 6111 


Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100. 








BOSTON 





70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Complete up to date Analysis 


Winters & Crampton 


Supplies hardware products to the major 
manufacturers of Refrigerators and Stoves 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 























Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSIS ON 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 | HAnover 2-8380 


REQUEST 











Reiter Foster Oil 
Southeastern Corp. 
Lava Cap Gold 
Globe Oil & Gas 
Haile Mines 
Happiness Candy 
Eitingon Schild 
F. T. Ley & Co. 


Morris STEIN & Co. 
Established 1924 

50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

Teletype NY 1-2866- HAnover 2-4341 











the news of 
Japan’s sur- 
render came, 
I wrote a col- 
umn for farm- 
ers, who I fear 
will be the 
greatest suf- 
ferers from an 
economic 
standpoint. 
This week I 
will write for 
investors. 


Securities to 
Avoid 


Considering 
industry as a 
whole, peace 
must be bull- 
ish. If de- 
struction and death are bearish, 
the end of World War II must 
result in improved fundamental 
conditions. Of course, certain war 
industries, such as shipping, air- 
craft and munitions, face a tre- 
mendous readjustment. On the 
other hand, these stocks have al- 
ready discounted much of this re- 
adjustment. In fact, the stocks of 
some of these companies are sell- 
ing for less than the net liquid as- 
sets of the companies. However, 
even this is no assurance that 
their stocks will not sell at even 
lower figures than at present. 


The industry, which is strictly 
a war industry, which has not yet 
discounted peace is the railroads. 
I have already called readers’ at- 
tention to this; but I again say 
that railroad stocks and second- 
grade railroad bonds are selling 
too high. It is true they may have 
another good year in “getting the 
boys home,” but they are threat- 
ened both by lower earnings and 
higher operating costs. Railroad 
securities which paid dividends 
before the war may be expected 
to continue to do so. But the “war 
babies” will soon begin to pass 
their dividends. I believe the 
stocks of all railroads—good and 
bad—will go off in price. 


Tax Legislation All Important 


Now that World War II is over, 
Congress should immediately re- 
cunvene and repeal the war taxes, 


Roger W. Babson 





especially the greater portion of 


+ the excess profits tax. For polit- 


The War Is Over 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Atomic Bombs Discussed 


BABSON PARK, MASS. — World War II is over. 
scares may occur in connection with working out details, especially 
during the Peace Conference when the spoils will be divided amongst 
the United Nations. I am just as certain, however that these coming 
threats will amount to nothing, as I was last year when I said: “Ger- 
many will collapse next Spring and Japan a few months later.” 


Numerous 


Last 





NASHAWENA MILLS 
Capitalization 
75,000 Shares 
Capital Stock 

Net quick assets in excess of 

$20 per share. 


Earned—$4.03 per share 
in 1944, 
Currently—Paying $2.00 
per share. 


Price—About $32.00 
Circular on request. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











New England Markets | 


Retail New England Coverage 


2 7 
Secondary Distributions 
a . 

Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 

77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Tel. LIBerty 2340 
Providence Springfield 








Portland 








week, when® 





ical reasons I presume all taxes 
must be reduced somewhat so that 
all groups will receive some re- 
lief. This reduction, however, 
should be in proportion to their 
former increases. Thus, the ex- 
cess profits tax could be 80% re- 
duced against a 20% reduction 
in other taxes and yet all groups 
would be treated alike. 


Unless Congress very. soon 
greatly reduces the excess profits 
tax, many industries will be 
obliged to shut down, causing 
much unemployment. Surely the 
labor. situation. has now been en- 
tirely changed. Already news- 
paper advertisements, that here- 
tofore asked for more employecs, 
are being pulled out of the papers, 
while the “Jobs Wanted” columns 
have begun to increase. Employ- 
ers need no longer worry about 
the help situation; but workers 
may well change their attitude. 
If you now have a job, give your 
ae the best service pos- 
sible. 


Atomic Bombs 


Now let us consider the possible 
long-range effects of the, new 
atomic bomb on _ investments. 
Briefly these are as follows: The 
atomic bomb is bearish on down- 
town city real estate, but bullish 
on suburban and country prop- 
erty. It is bearish on the airplane 
manufacturing industry, but bull- 
ish on the automobile industry. It 
is bearish on railroads, but bull- 
ish on highway construction. It is 
bearish upon large department 
stores, bui bullish on chain stores. 
It is bearish on naval develop- 
ments, but should help peaceful 
pursuits. The atomic bomb should 
aid appropriations for high school 
and’ college science courses; but it 
will kill present plans for com- 
pulsory universal military train- 
ing. It is a warning to investors 
in public utilities to watch cash 
book values. 


If these atomic bombs are as 
powerful as the reports indicate, 
it means that a world organiza- 
tion with teeth is absolutely es- 
sential to save civilization. The 
manufacture of these bombs can- 
not be kept secret. Every nation 


will know how to make them. 
There will be bootlegging 
atoms! However, even this is bull- 
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TRADING MARKETS 


*Con. Cement Corp. Class “A” 
Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 


*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular. Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE — 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 























Kingan Company 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Maguire Industries 


Hytron Radio & Electronics 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 




















Dayton Haigney & Co. 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Tel. a ores _ Tele. BS 596 


aie England wa 
Company . 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Calcium Chemical 
Magnesium — Building Lime 


3-6% Bonds due Jan. 1, 1966 


Outstanding _______ _ $539,950 


Available for Bond In- 
terest, six months 
ended June 30, 1945. $77,783 


Interest Requirements 


$16,198 


We maintain a trading market 
in these bonds 


80 - 83 


Memorandum on request 


Private New York Telephone 
Rector 2-5035 


Portland, Me., Enterprise 7018 














U. S. Sugar 
Boston Sand & Gravel 

















Ceneral Stock & Bond Corp. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9 


Telephone: Liberty 8817 








ST. LOUIS 








STrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















ish and insures world peace for a 
long time to come, if accompanied 
by a spiritual awakening. Hence, 
I am more optimistic today than 
for many years. 
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DETROIT 


General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 











GRAND RAPIDS 





SIMPLEX PAPER 
CORP. 


Common Stock 


Report Furnished 
on Request 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 











SALT LAKE CITY 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Utah Power & Light 
Preferreds 


i a 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU. 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah © 
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New York - Chicago - 


32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 
White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 


Direct Private Wire Service . 


COAST -TO-COAST 


St. Louis - Kansas City - 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 


Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 











Jacob Ruppert 


Common 


Southeastern 
Corp. 


Special Part. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4,.N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 
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Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 


All Issues 


George R.Cooley«Co. 
INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











Dewey Calls for Democratic 
Economy and Lasting Peace 


Attacks “‘Prophets of Gloom”? Who Want to Establish Totalitarian Gov- 
ernment. Sees “Largest Volume of Unfilled Needs in Our History” as 
Basis for Post-War Prosperity. Says We Must Reward Risk Taking. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, completing a round of inspection 
and speech-making in Northern and Western New York State, 


delivered an 
address at 
Colgate Uni- 
versity in 
Hamilton, N. 
Y., on Aug. 25, 
in which he 
prefaced his 
review of the 
preparations 
and plans of 
the State Gov- 
ernment for 
the post-war 
period, by a 
plea for op- 
timism re- 
‘garding the 
future pros- 
pects for the 
nation’s pros- 
perity and by 
an attack on “the prophets of 
gloom who want us to forget the 
things we fought for in this war 
and establish a totalitarian gov- 
ernment here.” 


“We are right now in a sort of 
period of suspense,” Governor 
Dewey stated. “After every war 
a nation has to readjust and re- 
orient not only its industry and its 
agriculture and labor but has to 
sit down at some stage after a war 
and readjust all of its thinking 
and figure out the direction into 
which it wants to go.” 


Continuing, Mr. Dewey said: 
We have just completed the 


Thomas E. Dewey 


| than 
most terrible, the most destructive 


O 





war in history. It was so over- 
whelmingly the most terrible ex- 
perience mankind ever went 
through that the fundamental and 
major changes which have oc- 
curred in many governments 
around the world are inevitably 
resulting in impacts upon our 
American thinking. We find dif- 
ferent kinds of government, dif- 
ferent types of economy and dif- 
ferent types of approaches to the 
problem of a prosperous peace. 
Differing nations and the prob- 
lems of keeping the world at 
peace, which everyone’recognizes, 
overshadows every other con- 
sideration of mankind in the light 
of the staggering weapons of war 
which have been developed these 
last few years. 


There are, Of course, many con- 
flicting philosophies. We have 
_just fought a war to establish the 
principle that freedom is the most 
precious thing in the world. We 
have fought it against totalitarian 
government, which worships the 
idol of an all-powerful State. 


Burden of the War 

We have established in this war 
that free men who know what 
they are fighting for, who live 
with the genius of free civiliza- 
tion and its incredible capacities 
to produce, are more powerfui 
slave men and that the 
(Continued on page 950) 

















Here’s the “LONG” 
and SHORT” of it 


HE “long” and 


“short” 


of it is this—we find 


cooperation pays, What helps you helps us. That 
is why we are always pleased to help other dealers by 
supplying them with market and statistical informa- 
tion on the securities in which they are interested. 


Much of our business is 


with other dealers, and we 


have found we could cooperate with them not only 
by keeping right up to the times on data, but by help- 
ing them locate a badly needed security. 


Perhaps our services will help you make sure of 
the facts and complete trades with the least possible 


uncertainty. We hope so. 


Helping others has always 


proved profitable for us, too. 


Give us a try, next time we can help. Just let us 
know your problem by ’phone, letter or teletype. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERN MENT, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, 


MUNICIPAL, 


RAILROAD, 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


, 


The Truman Policies 


By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR.* 
Chairman, National Republican Committee . _. 
Republican Spokesman Contends That the Administration Does Not 
Keep Public Informed Regarding Its Foreign Policy and That Many 


Americans Look With Deep Misgivings at the World Today. 


Says 


Republicans Will Do Utmost to See That American Activities Under 


United Nations Charter Are Compatible With Our Peace Aims. 


For Free Elections Abroad and 
Peoples. 


Calls 


Attacks “Mass Deportations” of 


Hints “Full Employment” Bill Is Inflationary and Calls for 


a Sound Currency and a System Which Will Make Our Private Enter- 


prise System Work. 


I am speaking to you tonight as National Chairman of the Re- 
publican Party, a party which polled more than 22,000,000 votes 





in the last 
Presidential 
election, a 
party now 
successfully 
governing 23 
States con- 
taining more 
than half the 
population of 
the nation, a 
party which 
is within 
striking dis- 
tance of win- 
ning control 
of Congress. 
The Republi- 
can Party to- 
day nationally 
is the minor- 
ity party, but 
it is a very formidable minority. 


In England the minority party 
has a right to question the Gov- 
ernment leaders on the floor of 
Parliament and at all times to de- 


*An address by Mr. Brownell, 
over the National Broadcasting 
System Network, Aug. 24, 1945. 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. 


imand a clear statement of their 
| domestic and foreign policies. The 


governmental leaders in Parlia- 
ment by custom give these state- 
ments regularly so that the people 
are well informed on the basic 
politieal issues between the two 
major parties. 


In this country no such system 
is followed. Demands for a clear 


| statement of Government policy 


are answered only, when and if 
the Administration chooses to 
speak. Too often it has chosen not 
to speak. 


The Republican Goal 


The Republican goal at this 
coming session of Congress, there- 
fore, will be to demand a full pub- 
lic statement of Administration 
policies at home and abroad, and 
then to point out to the American 
people the fundamental conflict 
between certain Administration 
volicies and the Republican, pol- 
icies. In that way the American 
people can intelligently choose at 





the 1946 Congressional elections 
| which program will give the full- 


AMERICAN MADE " 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 


Royal Bank of Canada 


Andian National Corp. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Electrolux 
Hydro Elec. Securities Com. 
Internat’! Holdings, Ltd. 
Internat’! Milling, Pfd. 
Internationa! Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St,, N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-09380 | 








Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


New York Montreal Toronto 








Community Water Service 
54%s-6s 1946 
Crescent Public Service 
6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51s ’51 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ase’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-887 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GuDE, WINMILL’ & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 
— 








American Cyanamid 


Preferred 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asvn 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 ‘ 














est measure of peace and prosper- 
ity to our country. hb A 











Public attention will updoubt- 
edly first be directed to thespol- 
icies of our Government ‘in, the 
field of international affairs. The 
Senate has ratified the . United 
Nations Charter which was for- 
mulated at San Francisco. We 
Americans are accordingly em- 
barked upon a new and uncharted 
course. With the other nations, 
we have set up the machinery of 
international cooperation to main- 
tain peace. How that machinery 
works will depend upon the } 
dom of the men who are sel 
to operate it. The Truman | 
ministration will be accoun 

(Continued on page 967) 
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trade in those 
our various 











PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





markets where 
offices are 











Public Utility Securities 


New Utility Stocks 


Since of last comment on new utility common stocks in the May 
3 issue, several new stocks have appeared, or are about to make their 


appearance. 


Associated Gas & Electric has virtually completed its reorgan- 
ization and the “surviving company,” representing a merger of the 
top holding companies will be known as General Public Utilities. 


500,000 shares to be outstanding) 
has an active “when issued” over- 
counter market around 15%. The 
pro forma earnings projected to 
12 months after consummation of 
the reorganization plan (based on 
adjusted operating results for the 
year ended June 30, 1945, includ- 
ing General Gas) equal about 
$1.34 a share on the new stock. 
This includes restricted earnings 
of $0.26 a share, but it does not 
include the earnings of an impor- 
tant bus-holding company, Asso- 
ciated Electric (presumably Jer- 
sey Central Power & Light is also 
omitted). 

The stock is currently selling 
at nearly 12 times the pro forma 
share earnings. Since no excess 
profits taxes are accrued and a 
substantial amount of system re- 
funding has already been carried 
out, prospects for earnings growth 
may be somewhat slower than for 
some other holding companies. 
However, it may be remarked that 
the consolidated earnings state- 
ment for the 12 months ended 
March 31 (including Associated 
Electric and Jersey Central) 
showed earnings nearly $2,000,000 
(27¢ a share) in excess of the pro 
forma net income. 


On July 26 the SEC approved 
the plan of General Gas & Elec- 
tric (Associated Gas sub-holding 
company) for recapitalization. 
Holders of the A and B common 
stocks would receive for each 
share $1.65 in cash and one-fifth 
of a share of Florida Power Corp. 
common, together with a dividend 
adjustment. However, consumma- 
tion of the plan and emission of 
the new stock will probably have 
to await a Federal Court order. 
Trading in Florida Power (when 
issued) will presumably not be 
initiated until court approval is 
secured. Florida Power in the 
12 months ended March 31 earned 
about $1.75 a share on the new 
common stock, after adjustment 
for the preferred stock refunding 
earlier this year. 


An important issue which may 
appear in the over-counter mar- 
ket in the near-term future .is 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
common. This is the largest sub- 
sidiary of National Power & 
Light, in process of liquidation. A 
plan for ‘rearrangement of capi- 
tal structure” was recently pro- 


The new common stock (about 7,- ¢ 








posed, providing for the sale of 
additional -common- stock by 
Pennsylvania for about $18,000,- 
000, which ‘would be used to re- 
duce outstanding preferred stock. 
A general refunding program, in- 
volving $125,720,000 funded debt 
and $44,000,000 preferred stock, is 
also proposed. 

A pro forma income account for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 
1945 (see page 27 of the Plan), 
indicates earnings for the new 
common stock of $1.10. a share. 
Based on an estimate that the 
new stock (with the improved 
set-up) might sell at between 14 
and 15 times earnings, the “when 
issued” price might be in the 
neighborhood of 16. Holders of 
National Power & Light would be 
entitled to subscribe to the new 
stock at $10 per share, to the ex- 
tent of a third of a share for each 
share of NL, making the esti- 
mated value of their rights 
about $2. 

Rockland Gas Company recent- 
ly came on the market at $26, on 
an offering of 30,500 shares (the 
entire amount) by General Water, 
Gas & Electric through a banking 
group headed by Butcher & Sher- 
rerd. The company serves gas to 
a number of communities in Rock- 
land County. Net income on a pro 
forma basis is $2.08 and the divi- 
dend $1.64, making the price 
earnings ratio 12.6 and the yield 
6.33%. These figures are ex- 
plained by the company’s small 
size. 


Western Light & Telephone 


common stock sells currently 
over-counter around 4, but in the 
pending merger - recapitalization 
plan holders will receive one 
share of new stock for each five 
shares now held. This will pre- 
sumably make the price of the 
new stock about 20. On a pro 
forma basis, giving effect to the 
merger and refunding, share earn- 
ings on the new stock are esti- 
mated at about $2.20 a share, so 
that the old stock is currently 
selling at about 9 times earnings. 
While the dividend rate in the 
past has been low it is expected 
to be more liberal in future—pos- 
sibly around $1.50 or more on.the 
new stock. 

Southwestern Public Service 
Company has recently separated 





certain isolated properties (the 


‘Associated Gas & Electric issues 
_ Central Public Utilities 512s 1952 


__Portiand Electric Power 6s 1950 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


/ 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
es Direct Wire to Chicago 











Investment Outlook Factors 


By JOHN KALB 


Partner and Manager Investment Research Department, 
Adolph Lewisohn & Sons 


Investment Analyst Asserts That “World Is Looking Ahead Towards 


Improvement, Expansion and Growth.” 


Sees No Major Uncertainties 


Such as Existed in 1929 or in 1920, Since There Are “Cushions on the 

Downside to Prevent a Deflationary Spiral.” Lists 12 Points of Difference 

Between Present and Periods Following Former Deflationary Periods. 
Outlook for World Expansion 


The central point which investment managers and their clients 
should not lose sight of, now nor during any reactionary period 


from here on, 
is that for the 
first time in 
sixteen years, 
the WORLD 
is looking 
ahead towards 
improvement, 
expansion and 
economic 
growth. And 
if what. fol- 
lowed the 
Napoleonic, 
Civil and 
World War I 
is any crite- 
rion—and we 
think it is — 
then we are 
destinedin 
the next ten 
years to see an unprect ‘d 
period of peace prosperity i. ...is 
country and in’ many other parts 
of the globe. 


John Kalb 


The Cushions on the Downside 

Early—a long time ago—in the 
Fall of 1943, we began to stress 
the factors which made us believe 
that we were not headed for a 
major long term vicious depres- 
sion. In spite of the fact that we 
can now see a sharp drop in em- 
ployment and business activity, 
we do not see the major uncer- 
tainties which existed in the 1929 
collapse or even in the 1920 de- 
pression. We do not see poten- 
tialities of a vicious deflation 
where weakness in,one segment of 
the economy produces weakness 
in another portion of the economy. 
While the shorter term speculator 
may desire and be able to capital- 
ize on the readjustments necessary 
for the next few months, the ex- 
istence of cushions on the down- 
side to prevent a deflationary 
spiral is, we think, of major sig- 
nificance to the income-longer 
term investor. 

We look for uncertainties, yes; 


® 








but the cushioning background 
here is of an unprecedented na- 
ture. Some of the cushioning 
forces are: 

1. The tax cushion and tax cut 
expectation. (Almost absent in 
1920 and 1929). 

2. Unemployment insurance. 
(Absent in 1920 and 1929). 

3. Guaranty of bank deposits. 
(Absent in 1920 and 1929). 

4. Strength of corporate finances. 
(Considerably improved because 
of better and more modern man- 
agement). 

5. Savings by individuals. (Un- 
precedented in amount). 

6. Deferred demand for goods. 
(Unprecedented because of the 
more encompassing war effort this 
time). 

7. Strength of financial institu- 
tions. (War debt being Govern- 


ment rather than private debt im-} 


plies no institutional failures). 

8. More social-minded business, 
government heads and Congress. 
(Implies much more _ spending 
than in 1920 or 1929, if necessary, 
towards stability in business, em- 
ployment and increased work op- 
portunities). 

9. Little price inflation. (Price 
deflationary potentialities much 
less therefore than in 1920 or 
1929). ’ 

10. Socialized speculation. 
(Little need to liquidate govern- 
mental debt, unlike private bor- 
rowings of 1920 and 1929). 

11. No inventory accumulation. 
(So different from national and 
international conditions in com- 
modities in 1920 and 1929). 

12. Foreign trade very low. 
(So unlike 1920 and 1929). 

We do not say that these factors 
guaranty no trouble; there must 
be major shifts from war to 
peacetime production and em- 
ployment, and from a stock mar- 
ket point of view, a reaction is 

(Continued on page 939) 














NSTA Notes 











BOSTON SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Lt. Comdr. John L. Shea, Jr., 


three years in the Pacific, is now 


associated with his father, at Shea & Company. 
Sgt. Carl Levine, after about five years in the service, a good 
part of it with the Air Force in Europe, is back at the old stand with 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Sgt. Russ Potter, of Arthur W. Wood & Co., after several years 
with the American forces that brought the Germans to surrender, is 
back on the job. Of the two, he prefers civilian life emphatically. 

Lewis McDowell, after a period of building the ships that sunk 
the Nips, is now associated with J. A. Warner & Co. 

Col. Paul Sheeline, after several years with the American Air 
Force in Africa, Italy, and Germany, is back in Boston and expects 


his discharge before very long. 





Jacksonville. and Marlin - Mexia 
groups) which are being acquired 
by a new company, Southwestern 
Electric Service. Common stock- 
holders of Public Service are be- 


'| ing offered subscription rights for 


the new stock. New bonds and 
preferred stock are also being is- 
sued and underwritten. Pro forma 
earnings on the new common 
stock, according to the prelimi- 
nary prospectus, might be in the 
neighborhood of $1 a share. The 
subscription price is $9.50 and the 
new issue is being traded over- 
the-counter around 10%. 





Bonner & Gregory to 
Admit Philip Gossler 


Bonner & Gregory, 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges, will admit 


Philip Gossler, Jr., member of the 
New York Exchange, to partner- 
ship on Sept. 1. Mr. Gossler has 
been active as-an individual floor 
broker and was a partner in 
Vietor, Common & Co. 








Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 














Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San-Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Ability of stocks to lift sharp- 
ly from dangerous lows points 
to higher prices. Additional 
lift about 10 points not un- 
likely. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Since the previous column 
was written the market man- 
aged to go up in sufficient 
strength, and on enough vol- 
ume, to save itself from what, 
at times looked like imminent 
collapse. Even the rails, in 
which we took a loss, whipped 
around and shot up from their 
low points. 

* 




















* fad 


Incidentally taking a loss is 
never pleasant. But I discov- 
ered long ago that it is in tak- 
ing losses that profits are 
made. Putting it another way: 
You buy three stocks. One 
goes down; the other two go 
up. The natural impulse is to 
sell the stocks which show a 
gain and protect the one with 


a loss. Frequently one is dis- 


mayed to see that the two is- 
(Continued on page 953) 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—F utures 


Digby 4-2727. 











Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


United Artists Theatre 
Circuit 


M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 














TRADER 


Unlisted house desires services 
of a trader with Wall Street or 
individual clientele. State back- 
ground and experience. Inquiries 
treated confidentially. 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


BITTNER & CO. 


80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-2590 








* 
Available — 
Experienced over-the-count- | 
er man, well-known nation- 
| ally, presently associated 
with New York Stock Ex- 
change firm, would like to 
develop New York office for 
out of town firm. L821, Com- | 
mercial & Financial Chron- 


icle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8. N. Y. 




















Unlisted Order Clerk 


Accustomed to handling Over- 
the-Counter securities, desires 
connection to execute orders ‘in 
unlisted stocks and bonds. Box 
M 820, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 


~~ New Head Chosen for 
- Dies Committee 


The new head which the House 
has elected for its committee on 
un-American activities, at one 
time known as the Dies Commit- 
tee, is Representative John S. 
Wood (D.-Ga.). In reporting the 
name of the successor to Repre- 
sentative Edward J. Hart (D.- 
N. J.) who announced recently 
that he was resigning beeause of 
isl health, the Associated Press, 
in its statement from Washington 
commented on the fact that Kep- 
resentative Wood had served in 
the House from 1931 to 1935 and 
had then dropped out until last 
year. 


He is said to have been recom- 

ended for the post by the Demo- 
cratic members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee as a 
compromise after members could 
not agree on either Representa- 
‘tive Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, 
of Washington, or Representative 


John S. Gibson, of Georgia. Rep- 
resentative Jackson had backing 
of Administration leaders, while 
the acting committee chairman, 
Representative John E. Rankin, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, was 
sponsoring Representative Gibson. 
The Associated Press added: 
Representative Wood, who is 
60 years old and served in the 
World War as a flyer, immedi- 
ately promised he would conduct 
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the chairmanship, “fearlessly and | 


6,951 SHS. $100 PAR PFD. 


Book Value 


Common ‘ 
Net Quick Assets_-_ 


Common 
Common 
Common 


Common Dividends: 


BArclay 7-0570 





THE BAKER-RAULANG CO. 


Electric Industrial Trucks Since 1917 
Material Handling Equipment for Every Industry 


Earnings Before Reserves 
Earnings After Reseryes__ 


1943-10c; 
Circular on Request 


Current Price about $7 *, 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


78,243 SHS. $1 PAR COMMON 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
$13.71 $15.92 $16.29 $17.86 

2.05 3.50 3.64 9.48 


3.92 2.45 2.66 1.74 
3.63 -89 1.38 1.10 


1944-20c; To Date 1945-10c 


NY 1-1026 




















REcter 2-7634 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. WILLIAM H. GARDNER 


recently returned after three and one- 
half years with the Army Air Forces 


IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH US 


: E. de Will & 
G. E. de Willers & Go. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


September 4, 1945 


Teletype NY 1-2361 











Benguet 
Consolidated Mining 
San Mauricio Gold Mines 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mining 


Circulars on Request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. |} 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 


\ 





FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 


Becomes more apparent with each 
passing day for 


CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 
*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14.35....market about 14. 


*Consolidated Cement Class A Cumslative) 
Arrears about £3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office’ Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990. Teletype Bs 69. 














] Employment Bill’ Ineffective 


By NORMAN THOMAS* 
Leader, Socialist Party of the United States 


In a Letter to Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. Thomas, 


in Protesting Refusal to Grant the 


Socialist Party a Hearing, Contends 


That the Senate “Full Employment Bill’ Will Be Ineffective Since It 
Assumes That With a Little Government Aid “Private Capitalism Can 


Provide Full Employment.” 


Urges “Democratic Socialization” of Banks, 


Natural Resources and Public Utilities, the Creation of a Full Employ- 
ment Finance Authority to Lend Money and a 50% Increase in Wages. 


Senator Wagner’s telegram refusing time to the Socialist Party 
to be heard on the Murray Bill is an extraordinary illustration of a 


procedure 
which is most 
undemocratic 
and ineffi- 
cient. For 
months Con- 
gress has had 
before it this 
bill and others 
dealing with 
problems of 
reconversion 
and unem- 
ployment. 
Neither it nor 
the Adminis- 
tration did 
anything 
about them — 
not until both 
branches of 
Government 
fell into a procedure panic because 
of a Socialistic victory in Britain 
and the sudden ending of the 
war. Then the word goes down 
that the Murray Bill must be 


passed, and Senator Wagner, 
as proved by his telegram io 
the Socialist Party, organizes a 


7 
2 


Norman 


*Letter addressed by Mr. Thomas 


fairly and with no attempt at!to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
whitewashing or witch hunting.” \rency Committee, Aug. 27, 1945. 


»- 





| hand-picked hearing. So the ways 
| are greased to put through a bill 
‘which cannot possibly accomplish 
its avowed purpose. Philip Mur- 
ray, President of the CIO, trots 
out the familiar bogey man of so- 
cialism, which to him apparenthy 
means government operation of 
everything, to speed this bill as 
an alternative. But you give us 
no opportunity to explain what 
democratic socialists really want. 

I am reminded of a legislative 
hearing in Albany back in 1926 
when a limited dividend bill was 


| jammed through as a solution of 


New York’s housing problem, and 


-|I was denied time to offer a sim- 


ple mathematical demonstration 
that the bill couldn’t do the job. 
In the end the law was even more 
of a fiasco than I had expected. 
The same thing will be true of this 
legislation, unless it is drastically 
amended. 


The Murray Bill has two good 
features. It recognizes that the 


provision of full employment is a 
social necessity for a healthy de- 
mocracy and that it is a legiti- 
mate concern of government. It 
then sets up a job budget to pro- 











Report Available— 


Continental Aviation 
& Engineering Corporation 


Common Stock $1.00 par Outstanding 530,000 shares 


Controlled By Continental Motors Corp. Through 
Ownership of over 50% Of The Outstanding Shares. 





This company is a factor in the radically new field of 
jet propulsion! The development and production of jet 
propelled engines for aireraft falls naturally into Con- 
tinental’s sphere of operations. 


Its research, engineering and development work will 
serve the aviation industry in peace as it did in war. 
The favorable outlook currently indicated, lends specu- 
lative appeal to this company’s low-priced shares. 











WARD & Co. 


Est. 1926 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Teletype: 
| ( 1-2173 
| N¥) 1-1088 





Telephone: 
RE 2-8700 





























PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend paid July 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.75 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—30 
New Analysis on request 


HOI, ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 




















PHILADELPHIA 





- ST 


TO RECAPITALIZATION PROGRESS 


Crompton & Knowles 
Gruen Watch - 
Iowa Southern Utilities Common 





Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


' New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 . 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


Central & Southwest 
Utilities Co. 


7% Preferred Stock 


We have prepared a timely 
analysis of this attractive 
public utility stock which 
will be sent upon request. 








Southern Colorado | 
Power Co. 


New Common 


THORNTON &CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
HAnover 2-9340 











ing enterprises while the tax- 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 - PH so 


vide a basis for constructive ac- 
tion. 

Then the bill breaks down in an Private Phone to N. Y.,C.. 
extravagant and unrealistic devo- Fan reaped penance aaa 
tion to a miscalled system of free d 
enterprise, better described as 4 
private capitalism. It is to be the 
Government’s business to help 
owners, increasingly absentee 
owners, to get the profits of go- 








Dealer Inquiries Invited — 
American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
PReeareh Railways Co. 


Issues 
Warner Co. pfd. & com, 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 


payers support, after some fash- 
ion, the victims of the failure of 
the system to furnish full produc- 
tion and full employment. The 
bill merely streamlines or gives 
more official recognition to the 
unsatisfactory system of subsidiz- 
ing the unemployed which exist- 
ed before the war boom. No one 


has submitted any logical reason 
to expect better results than we 
had before. . 


Gunnar Myrdal, the. famous|.oy> that if we reach the rela- 














Swedish economist, after long tively high level of 1940 peace- 
study of American conditions, | (Continued on page 947) 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”2’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4”’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY I-953 








We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y.6 Digby 4-2870 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








FIRM MARKETS: 


Ambassador Hotel (L. A.) 


5/50 w. s. 


Broadway Motors Bldg. 


4-6 /48 


Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


165 Broadway Bldg. 


4%, /58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 











il. Y. Commerce and 
radustry Group Tops 
War Loan Quota 


Achieving $2,267,352,219, or 
148% of its $1,395,000,000 Sev- 
enth War Loan quota, the Com- 
merce & Industry Division in 
Manhattan alone outsold the com- 
bined totals of 27 other States, it 
Was revealed by Seton Porter, 
Chairman of the Commerce & In- 
custry Division. “Our section 
chairman,” Mr. Porter declared, 
“t-gether with the hundreds of 
men working with them in the 
various industry groups, are vol- 
ur teers, disregarded personal con- 
s' jerations to work night and day 
jw» achieving this triumph. These 
ymen have done a magnificent 
service to their country.” 

Mr. Porter, who is President of 
Wational Distillers, Inc., in his 
final report to William E. Cot- 
ter, Chairman of the New York 
County War Finance Committee, 
showed the final standing of the 
various sections -as_ follows: 
Women’s Apparel, $94,521,257; 
Men’s Apparel, $34,797,285; Tex- 
tiles, $146,215,835; Merchandising, 
$64,920,292; Commercial and Pro- 
fessional, $202,668,448; Food, $77,- 
270,765; Advertising, $48,279,269; 
Industry, $1,206,979,379; Building, 
$24,811,818; Beverages, Wines and 
Spirits and Tobacco, $157,795,316; 
Stage, Screen and Radio Affili- 
ates, $17069649: Miscellaneous 
Groups, $1,175,044. 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 


HAnover 2-2100 




















Chicago 


Over-the-Counter Quotation Services 
For 32 Years 


NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, Inc. 


Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





San Francisco 








Real Estate Securities 


Bullish Rumor: It is rumored 


that because of the war’s end the 


Maritime Commission will give up some of their space in 39 Broad- | 


way (Broadway Trinity Place Corporation 4s, 1963). 
ently occupy approximately 40% of the space in the building at a 
rental of about $1.50. per square foot. 
buildings commands a rental of from $2.00 to $2.25 per square foot. 


They pres- 


Comparable space in nearby 





the Maritime Commission occupy 
with their low rental, in 1945 the 
building earned enough to pay 3% 
and operate a sinking fund for re- 
tirement of bonds. Any increase 
in rental for the space they may 
vacate will reflect to the benefit 
of the bondholders as they own 
the building 100%. 

Bearish Rumor: It is rumored 
that a non-inflammable film is 
being perfected. If true, this may 
affect the value of the Film Cen- 
ter Building (Film Center Bldg. 
4s 1949). This building has prac- 
tically had a monopoly of space 
available for motion picture film 
distributors because of its fire- 
proof vaults for storage of film. 
Elimination of these requirements 
will permit other buildings to 
compete for its tenants. 

Bullish Rumor: We hear that 
the Sherry Netherland Hotel 
(Sherneth Corporation 3-5%4s 
1956) will operate a sinking fund 
for retirement of its bonds some- 
time during September. Each bond 
is traded with ten shares of stock. 
However, when tendering to the 
sinking fund, stock is not required. 
Advantage can then be taken of 
the separate market of 2% for the 
stock. 


Bearish Rumor: About 70% of 
the Broadway Motors Building 
(Broadway Motors Building 4’s 
1948) income is derived from the 
General Motors Company whose 
lease expires in 1948. The lease! 
was made in 1927 when rentals 
were much higher than at present. 
The General Motors Company 
should be in a good bargaining 
position to get a large reduction 
in rent at the expiration of their 
lease. Some people are of the 
opinion that they might move out 


». 


Despite the large amount of space* 





altogether, possibly to a building 





erected for their exclusive occu- | 
pancy in Radio City. : 


war is over and the Government | 
can concern itself with peacetime | 
activities of the people, we hear 
that more attention: may be paid 
to possible violations of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. One of the 
problems of the moving picture | 
industry is the allocation of mov- | 
ing pictures to certain houses. 
Many theatres are owned or con- 
trolled by moving picture com- 
panies and are favored by first 
run picture of these companies. 
Other theatres which do not have 
these connections do not get these 
pictures until a much later period 
called “second” or “third run.” 
Two real estate bond issues whose 
income depends partially on thea- 
tres are the Brooklyn Fox Cor- 
poration 3s 1957 and the Beacon 
Hotel 4s 1958. Earlier releases of 
moving pictures in their proper- 
ties would materially help the 
income of the properties. Per- 
centage leases are in effect in both 
properties. 


Bearish Rumor: Leo F. Gentner, 
acting regional administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
is said to have stated that rent 
controls will be kept at least until 
June 1946. He is quoted as saying 
that “the O.P.A. rent control will 
be just as tough as it ever has 
been and maybe a little tighter.” 
Wages and operating costs of real 
estate are going up and a restric- 
tion of rent may cause lower net 
earnings in many properties for 
the next year. 

Bullish Rumor: On September 
lst of this year the $2,500,000 New 
York Title issue N-60 covering the 
property at 520 Eighth Avenue 
will be called at par. Certificates 
of this issue sold as low as 72% 
this year. 





“Adams Journal”’—a four-page | 
“newspaper” published by Adams 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill., containing news 
regarding companies in which the 
firm is interested and editorial 
comment on economic and busi- 
ness conditions. This new house 
organ is printed and written in 
aewspaper style and Adams & Co. 
expects to publish the “Journal” 
ance a month. 


Railroads in the Reconversion 
Period—-study of the outlook for 
‘he railroads—McLaughlin, Baird 
ky oe 1 Wall Street, New York 


Railroad Tax Credit Potentials 
—study with tabulation of com- 
yarative figures—Vilas & Hickey, 
19 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


[t is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 





Wall Street Commentator—a 


digest of current events in the 
financial markets of North Amer- 
ica, with reviews and analyses 
of specific situations appearing 
to have exceptional investment 
and/or profit possibilities — Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

Amalgamated Sugar Company 
—-analytical report — Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin. 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
California. 

Also available are analyses of 
P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc.. 
Richman Brothers Company, and 
Trane Company. 


American Forging & Socket 
Company—Analysis of current po- 
sition and outlook—De Young, 





Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
(Continued on page 957)" 


SEC Rule Permits Floor Trading 


On Sharply Restricted Basis 


Issues New Rules as an Experiment, Which Are Adopted 
Immediately by N. Y. Stock Exchange, Though Called 
by Emil Schram “Extremely Drastic.” 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on Aug. 27, 1945 is- 
Bullish Rumor: Now that the | sued its decision on floor trading. Instead of abolishing altogether 


J. A. Treanor, Jr. Emil Schram 


floor trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb Exchange, as recom- 
mended last January by James A. 
Treanor, Jr., Director of the SEC 
Trading and Exchange Division, 








the Commission agreed to permit 
such trading to continue “experi- 
mentally” under new rules and 
regulations which “will minimize 
its undesirable features and yet 
preserve certain asserted bene- 
fits.” At the hearings or the pro- 
posal for complete abolishment, 
the two leading exchanges had 
proposed to institute certain rules 
which, it was claimed, would elim- 
inate the alleged objectionable 
features of floor trading, but 
which would allow such transac- 
tions to continue, it being strongly 
maintained that floor trading was 
essential for stock market sta- 
bility. Although the new rules 
promulgated by the SEC are in 
line with these suggestions, Mr. 
Emil Schram, the President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
characterized them as “extremely 
drastic,” and though introduced 
on a trial basis, would, in his 
judgment “remove any conceiva- 


(Continued on page 938) 





Air Transport and Free Enterprise 


By STUART G. TIPTON*« 
Acting President, Air Transport Association of America 


Mr. Tipton, Taking Issue With Donald Conn, of Transportation Asso- 


ciation of America, Contends That Competition of the Different Trans- 
portation Agencies Is Essential to Avoid Monopoly and Promote Im- 


provements and Progress. 


Predicts Lower Rates and More Conve- 


niences in Air Travel and Denies That Competition With Rail and Steam- 
ship Lines Will Result in Government Ownership. Holds Air Trans- 
port Will Bring Additional Trade and More Traffic to Both Rail and 
Steamships and Promote Free Enterprise. 


A speaker appeared before you a few weeks ago urging what 


we regard as a most extraordinary proposition. 
Conn, the very »———_____________ 


able Execu- 
tive Vice- 
President of 
the Trans- 
portation As- 
sociation of 
America. [See 
“The Chron- 
icle”’ Aug. 9, 
p. 618.) His 
discussion be- 
fore this group 
was part of a 
campaign that 
the Trans- 
portation As- 
sociation has 
been carrying 
on for years 
in their ef- 
forts to con- 
vince business leaders that what 
this country needs is an integrated 
transportation system. 

Eight years ago the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee 


found that the Transportation As- 
sociation was a “front” for the 
railroads, organized by them to 


S. G. Tipton 


*An address by Mr. Tipton be- 
fore the Aviation Section of the 
New York Board of Trade, New 
York City, Aug. 24, 1945. 





He was Donald 


carry, forward policies that the 
railroads did not desire to espouse 
openly. Whether or not this is 
still true, I do not know, and I 
can see no reason why that ques- 
tion should be debated here. 

_ For the purpose of this discus- 
sion we shall assume that the 
Transportation Association is pre- 
cisely what it purports to be and 
shall discuss only the merits of 
the integrated transportation sys- 
tems that this group has so earn- 
estly advocated. 


Competition in Transportation 


Bluntly, the proposition put for- 
ward by that association is that 
we eliminate competition from 
the transportation field, partic- 
ularly between the major forms 
of transportation: railroads, air- 
lines, busses, trucks, waterways 
pipe lines. 

In its stead, there would be set 
up an “integrated” system by 
which the airplane, the steamship, 
and the rail coach would con- 
tentedly graze in the same pas- 
ture, their security guaranteed, 
with not a worry in the world. 
No gray hairs would come to 
transportation executives, no high 
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The Truman Policies 


(Continued from page 933) 


for making the machinery work | 


insofar as it lies within the power 
of America to do so. 


To Scrutinize World Charter 


It is now an obligation of the 
Republicans to scrutinize every 
_act of the Administration taken 
pursuant to the United Nations 
Charter. If those acts are impru- 
‘dent we shall call that to the at- 
tention of the American people. 
If necessity arises we shall make 
constructive suggestions for car- 
rying out American policy under 
the Charter. But, above all, we 
shall do our utmost to see to it 
that American activities under the 
United Nations Charter are com- 
patible with the purposes for 
which the American people fought 
this war. 


Many Americans look with deep 
misgiving at the world today. We 
see a large section of Europe 
shrouded in ominous mystery. We 
see whole nations in which Amer- 
ican Government officials, despite 
the advent of peace, are re- 
strained in their activities, and 
where the American press and 
radio have not yet been per- 
mitted to send representatives 
and report freely. These are areas 
where millions of Americans had 
their origin, and where they are 
vitally interested for the well-be- 
ing of their parents and relatives. 
In spite of promises made in the 
Potsdam declarations there appear 
to be no substantial improvements 
realized in these important mat- 
ters. Does the Administration in- 
tend to press for improvement and 
for the realization of these Amer- 
ican hopes in the United Nations 
organization when the Assembly 
and Security Council convene? 


We trust that the Administration - 


will soon give some assurances 
in these matters to the American 
people. 


Problems in Europe 


We Republicans are concerned 
as well for the political future of 
these areas abroad. Shall we see 
the realization of our understand- 
ing of free elections and the ex- 
pressed will of the peoples? Or 
shall something quite different, 
but under the same names, be car- 
ried out? 

As we view the mass deporta- 
téons of people and large transfers 
of territory being made, evi- 
dently |with the acquiescence of 
the Administration, we remember 
that similar acts in history re- 
sulted in the sowing of seeds of 
rancor. Particularly have we felt 
_ that where_a people have main- 
tained their culture in an area for 
centuries, the uprooting of these 
peoples and their culture has left 
hatred and the urge to revenge 
in its wake. 


Foreign Loans 


: We wonder about the scope and 
import of Our manpower and fis- 
cal commitments abroad. Are 
those commitments such that our 
boys are to be drafted to police 
foreign countries and, if so, how 
many of them? As near as can be 
figured from the very indefinite 
’ information given us, without in- 
cluding any lend lease sums, and 
without counting costs of our 


armies of occupation, the fiscal 








commitments abroad of the United 
States Government already are in 
the neighborhood of 10 billions 
of dollars. Of this amount 3% 
billions are to be channeled 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
another @ billions or more through 
the newly-created International 
Bank, still another 2% billions 
through the International Mone- 
tary Fund and at least 1% bil- 
lions through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Author- 
ity. These commitments total over 
10 billions—not millions—of dol- 
lars. 


How can any intelligent tax re- 
duction program be framed with- 
out more information on _ this 
score? We would like to know 
how these fragments of lending 
fit into a general picture. We 
should like to be reassured that 
the Administration is accepting 
these colossal obligations as part 
of a matured plan, and not as a 
day by day improvisation of our 
economic-fiscal relationships with 
the rest of the world. 


These questions are not asked in 
any quarrelsome attitude, or with 
any destructive intent. They are 
basic to the future welfare of our 
country. Any opposition or mi- 
nority party which did not de- 
mand the answers to them would 
be failing its duty to the Ameri- 
can electorate. Of course we are 
told that some of the answers to 
these questions are necessarily de- 
layed by the changes of personnel 
being made in some governmental 
departments and the systematic 
dismissal of appointees of the late 
President F. D. Roosevelt which 
seemingly is being carried on. 
Nevertheless the answers must be 
forthcoming soon if reconversion 
is to be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of human suffering and eco- 
nomic dislocation. 


The Pacific Area 


Still other questions in the in- 
ternational field remain to be an- 
swered. What will happen in the 
Pacific area? More than for any 
area in Europe our nation is 
pledged to the territorial integ- 
rity of China. Our Government 
spokegmen for the past 15 years 
have been particularly insistent 
that the Province of Manchuria 
is Chinese and must so remain. 
Shall we find that as a result of 
this war China’s sovereignty over 
this area has been impaired or 
destroyed? 


The Big Three have met by twos 
and threes repeatedly at Quebec, 
at Cairo, at Teheran, at Yalta and 
at Potsdam. The Administration 
leadership has told us only what 
they chose about their decisions, 
and some of the telling has been 
belated. And yet these decisions 
are almost irrevocable. Make no 
mistake about it, however much 
these rulings may seem to be sub- 
ject on paper to decisions by a 
future peace conference, all the 
influence of our powerful nation 
cannot*undo them after our Pres- 
ident has acquiesced. All that a 


peace conference can do in respect 
to Germany will be to write down 
what has already been decided, 
except in minor details. They 
told us at Potsdam and Teheran 
and Quebec and Yalta various 
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questions were raised and various 
agreements reached. What were 
the questions which remain un- 
answered? What were the prob- 
lems upon which no agreement 
was found? You have not been 
told and neither has your Con- 
gress. We have not yet been told 
the terms of the Italian armistice 
concluded in the autumn of 1943. 
The Senate of the United States 
has not passed upon these deci- 
sions, the people of the United 
States have not been given an op- 
portunity to voice their views. 
Some day, when the time is ripe, 
the people of this country will 
hold the Administration to strict 


| accountability. 


Such are some of the thoughts 
in the hearts of: thinking Ameri- 
cans. We hold that this war was 
fought to defend our nation, and 
to bring about, so far as in us 
lies, freedom for the individual 
and free development of govern- 
mental processes abroad which 
are consistent with the principles 
upon which our Republic is based. 
Therefore, we are bound to see to 
it that the Administration never 
loses sight. of the purposes for 
which our boys were fighting. We 
shall urge incessaptly and insis- 
tently that the great influence of 
this country be brought to bear 
for the achievement of these 
Arvzerican ideals. 


Conflicting Domestic Views 


In the domestic field we find 
there is a fundamental conflict be- 
tween many of the basic views of 
the Administration in power and 
the views of Republicans. The 
nature of these differences and 
the reasons for them constitute 
a field for essential study by the 
American people. Every major 
bill in Congress must be meas- 
ured against their background. 

Both parties appear to. agree 
that a most pressing national need 
is to get industry into full peace- 
time production without unneces- 
sary delay and anxiety or idleness 
for the unemployed. The Repub- 
lican Party believes that the best 
way to get the greatest employ- 
ment opportunity for all of our 
citizens is by encouraging full 
production under a system of cre- 
ative private enterprise. We be- 
lieve that if Government economic 
and fiscal policies are sound, pri- 
vate enterprise can furnish the 
jobs to assure a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity. Accord- 
ingly, our obligation as the oppo- 
sition party is to examine the Ad- 
ministration’s domestic proposals 
to see if they interfere with the 
coming of that prosperity. 


Full Employment Bill 
The Administration has already 
indicated that Congress “must” 
pass the so-called Murray Full 
Employment Bill. The obligation 
of the Republican Party will be 


to consider whether this bill hin- 
ders, instead of aids, employment 
under a system of private enter- 
prise. Let us see what the New 
York “Times” says. editorially 
about this bill—and I quote: 


“When we look at the Murray 
Bill, however, we find that in 
spite of the disclaimers written 
into tt, it rests essentially upon 
a basic distrust of private enter- 
prise. It rests essentially on the 
assumption that private enter- 
prise, left to its own devices, can- 
not provide sufficient employment. 
It rests essentially also, again in 
spite of its disavowals, on the as- 
sumption that whenever there is 
unemplceyment the basic cause is 
an insufficiency of private spend- 
ing, and that the basic cure is a 
huge: program of Government 
spending to make up the differ- 
ence. 

“Thus,” continued the editorial 
from the New York “Times,” “in 
spite of the fact that, through the 
terrible necessities of war, we 
have been running a deficit in 
the neighborhood of 50 billion 
dollars a year, in spite of the fact 
that we have accumulated an un- 
paralleled national debt of 262 
billion dollars, in spite of the fact 
that billions of dollars of pur- 
chasing power are still unused in 
the hands of the public, in spite 
of the fact that official agencies 
still insist on holding down prices 
on the ground that existing pur- 
chasing power would bring about 
inflation, the Administration is 
preparing to try to rush through 
Congress a bill ‘to give employ- 
ment’ by methods that would in- 
tensify inflation.” 


Safeguard to Dollar 


of full employment, of jobs, if the 
dollars to be paid for groceries 
and rent shall not be sound? Up 
to July 9 Government savings 
bonds, we are told, had been sold 
to 85 million persons. We want 
those bonds repaid in sound dol- 
lars. The Republicans, therefore, 
shall insist upon a Government 
fiscal policy which will make for 
sound dollars and Republicans 
will oppose the policy of continued 
peacetime deficit spending. 


There is a fundamental conflict 
between Republicans, who really 
believe in making our system of 
private enterprise work, and those 
in the opposite political camp who 
only say they do, while they con- 
tinue to vote for measures which 
will lead to some form of Govern- 
ment control and manipulation of 
our whole economic structure, al- 
ready the pattern in much of the 
world. 

A nation cannot engage in two 
devastating wars within a brief 
period, depleting its resources and 





incurring hundreds of billions of 


Of what use will it be to talk! 
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there will appear an article which we hope 
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“O Folly, O Madness!” 


A once famous theologian, St. John 
Chrysostom, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, has been getting consider- 
able publicity in these late days. 
The learned patriarch lived in the 
fourth century A.D. (347?-407) 
and that’s a long time ago. The 
world has seen many changes since 
the fourth century but apparently 
human nature is quite the same 
today as it was then. 


About a year and a half ago we had 
a little piece in this Schenley 
column about the ancient philos- 
opher, because he believed in the 
power of human beings to exercise 
restraint. Restraint was necessary 
then, it seems, as it is necessary 
today. We quoted from one of his 
writings, and last week we saw the 
very same quotation in one of our 
most important weekly news jour- 
nals. And then we saw it again a 
few days later in another publi- 
cation. 

Here is what he said in answer to 
the then (as now) hue and cry on 
the part of reformers against “‘de- 
plorable excesses’’: 


“O folly, O madness! When men 
sin you find fault with the gifts 
of nature. Is itthe wine, O man, 
that causes this abuse? No, itis 
not the wine, but the intemper- 
ance of those who find an evil de- 
light in abusing it. If you shout, 
‘Would there were no wine,’ ‘you 
should add ‘Would there were no 
iron, because of murderers; would 
there were no night, because of 
thieves; would there were no 
light, because of informers.’ In 
this manner you might destroy 
everything.” 

We requote the above because we 
read an ad this morning with a big 
heading, “THIS SUMMER—DON T GET 
BURNED TO A CRISP.” It adver- 
tised a sun tan lotion and we pon- 
dered that the sage might have 
added to his statement—‘‘Would 
there were no SUN, because of 


sunburn.”’ 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS CorP. 


FREE — Send a ard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers ., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





dollars in debts, without serious 
consequences. The American peo- 
ple know that the preservation of 
our institutions and the welfare 
of our country, of our citizens, of 
our returning soldiers and sailors, 
of our children, our entire future, 


challenge our political leaders to 
give the highest type of leader- 
ship—not to one bloc or pressure 
group, but to the entire nation. 
The Republican Party has ac- 
cepted that challenge, and with 
the support of all right-thinking 
American citizens, our nation shall 
live through to a glorious future. 


The Federal Corporation 
Is Formed in New York 


The Federal Corporation has 
been formed with offices at 30 
Broad Street to engage in a se- 
curities business. Officers are 
Frank W. Bennett, President; 
Edwin G. Ringrose, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, and Frances 
E. Dreyer, Secretary. Mr. Ring- 
rose is proprietor of E. G. Ring- 
rose Co. 
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ble advantage which the 
trader may be presumed to have 
ever public customers of our 
member firms.” Acting imme- 
diately on the SEC decision the 
Board of Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange has issued 
to members the recommended 
changes in the trading rules. 
These rules are printed in detail 
below. 


Commission “Not Convinced” 


In announcing its decision not 
to prohibit floor trading during 
an experimental period under new 
regulations, the SEC stated: 

“We have reviewed the infor- 
mation available to us .. . in- 
cluding the discussions subsequent 
to the conference of May 16, and 
are satisfied that floor trading as 
now conducted gives an undue ad- 
vantage to floor traders over the 
public; that frequently it accel- 
erates market movements and ac- 
centudtes fluctuations in particu- 
lar securities or groups of securi- 
ties; and that more often than not 
it detracts from the stability of 
the market. We are convinced 
that it is essential to make effec- 
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tive as soon as practicable regu- 
lation that will minimize or elimi- 
nate those influences of floor 
trading which impair the stability 
of the market. 

“The New York Stock Exchange 
has urged us, in lieu of abolishing 
floor trading at this time, to afford 
it the opportunity to apply certain 
regulations which it believes will 
minimize the undesirable features 
of floor trading, yet preserve cer- 
tain asserted benefits. The New 
York Curb Exchange has ex- 
pressed its desire to put similar 
rules into effect. 

“The proposed rules would gen- 
erally require floor traders who 
have acquired a position by pur- 
chasing stock on a price rise or 
selling on a decline to hold that 
position until the beginning of 
the second succeeding trading 
day; they would prohibit members 
on the floor from availing them- 
selves of the privilege of ‘stop- 
ping’ stock unless the stock is 
‘stopped’ against the order of an- 
other member; and they would 
terminate the existing privilege of 
members on the floor, while ac- 
quiring a position in a security, 
of claiming priority over a public 
order at the same price either by 
the toss of a coin or by reason of 
the greater size of his order. 


_ “We are not convinced that it is 
impossible to devise measures 
more effective than these to mini- 
mize the undesirable effects of 
floor trading and permit the reali- 
zation of whatever contribution 
it might make to market stability. 
Nevertheless, we believe that a 
prohibition of the kind proposed 
by our staff should not be imposed 
until the Exchanges, which now 
have recognized that floor trading 
gives rise to problems that require 
regulation more drastic than any 
heretofore attempted, are given a 
reasonable opportunity to demon- 
strate whether it is feasible for 


have been associated with floor 
trading in the past. We propose to 











give them that opportunity. 
“Accordingly, we shall withhold 


-are extremely drastic. 


them to eliminate the abuses that | 





SEC Rule Permits Floor Trading 
On Sharply Restricted Basis 
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floor | action at this time on our staff's 
| proposal and shall permit the Ex- 


changes to put into effect experi- 
mentally the rules. which they 
have suggested. We ‘shall con- 
tinue to study the operation cf 
floor trading during the trial pe- 
riod in which these rules are in 
effect. The Exchanges have un- 
dertaken to do the same. We 
shall review the operation of these 
rules with the Exchanges at fre- 
quent intervals and will recom- 
mend any changes in the rules 
which our studies indicate to be 
necessary for effective regulation. 
We shall also consider any modi- 
fications the Exchanges may rec- 
ommend as likely to improve the 
effectiveness of their regulation. 
If at any time it becomes evident 
to us that the Exchanges’ rules, 
either in the form now proposed, 
or as they may be modified, are 
inadequate for the effective regu- 
lation of floor trading, we shall 
reconsider the recommendations 
of our staff, or any appropriate 
modification of; those recommen- 
dations, and take such action as, 
in our opinion, will provide an 
adequate solution of the problems 
created by floor trading.” 

Mr. Schram’s statement regard- 
ing the new: regulations issued on 
Aug. 28 stated: 

“Pursuant to an understanding 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change at a special meeting 
today, ordered that additional 
rules relating to trading by mem- 
bers for their own account on the 
floor of the Exchange be put into 
effect at the opening of business 
on Wednesday, Aug. 29. 

“The rules now promulgated 
They are 
being introduced on a trial basis 
in order that the Exchange and 
the Commission may appraise 
their effectiveness in actual oper- 
ation and under, varying market 
conditions. 

“The additional restrictions with 
which floor tracing will now be 
surrounded will remove, in my 
judgment, any conceivable ad- 
vantage which the floor trader 
may be presumed to have over 
public customers of our member 
firms. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that the floor trader, on the 
whole, will be at a definite dis- 
advantage; but only an adequate 
test will determine the net ef- 
fects. 

“The Commission and the Ex- 
change, acting in a cooperative 
spirit, have agreed upon what I 
consider to be a pratcical ap- 
proach to the solution of any 
problems which the floor trader 
function may present. The Ex- 
change’s sole objective is to pre- 
serve the benefits to the invest- 
ing public of floor trading, in 
terms of continuity and liquidity 
in our market.” 

The Secretary’s Office of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in a 
circular (C-7256) dated Aug. 27, 
notified its members of the new 
regulations as follows: 


To the Members of the Exchange: 

The Board of Governors at a 
meeting on Aug. 27, 1945, de- 
termined that the following Rules 


. 





which it has adopted regarding 
Floor Trading are to become ef- 
fective on Wednesday, Aug. 29, 
1945: 

Rule 372. (a) No bid or offer 
made by a member or made on an 
order for stock originated by a 
member while on the Floor to 


|establish or increase a position in 
| such 


stock for an account in 
which such member has an inter- 


| est shall be entitled to parity with 


a bid or offer made on an order 
originated off the Floor. 

(b) No bid or offer made by a 
member or made on an order for 
stock originated by a member 
while on the Floor to establish or 
increase a position in such stock 
for an account in which such 
member has an interest shall be 
entitled to precedence based on 
size over a bid or offer made on 
an order originated off the Floor. 

(c) The provisions of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) shall not ap- 
ply to bids or offers made: 

(1) by an odd-lot dealer in a 
stock in which he is registered as 
an odd-lot dealer; 

(2) to offset a transaction made 
in error; 

(3) for bona fide arbitrage; 

(4) pursuant to a limit order 
given to the specialist in that 
stock. 

Rule 373. (a) The privilege of 
“stopping” stock shall not be ac- 
cepted by a member for an ac- 
count in which such member or 
another member has an interest. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph 
{a shall not apply with respect 
0: 

(1) an order originated off the 
Floor; 

(2) an odd-lot dealer in a stock 
in which he is registered as an 
odd-lot dealer; 

(3) a transaction made to off- 
set a transaction made in error; 

(4) a bona fide arbitrage; 

(5) a “stop” from another mem- 
ber acting for an account in 
which such other member has an 
interest. 


Rule 374. (a) No member who 
while on the Floor of the Ex- 
change initiates for any account 
in which he has an interest a 
purchase or purchases of stock at: 

(1) a price higher than the last 
sale, i.e., a “plus tick”, or 

(2) the same price as the last 
sale if such price is above the 
next preceding different price, 
i.e., a “zero plus tick”, 
shall sell, except at a loss, any of 
such stock in any account in 
which he has an interest until the 
second succeeding trading day. 


The provisions of this para- 
graph shall also apply to stock 
which was purchased on a 
“minus” or “zero minus tick” 
where such purchase is followed 
on the seme day by a purchase of 
such stock on a “plus” or “zero 
plus tick.” 

(b) No member who while on 
the Floor of the Exchange in- 
itiates for any account in which 
he has an interest a sale or sales 
of “long” stock at: 

(1) a price lower than the last 
Sale, ie., a “minus tick”, or 

(2) the same price as the last 

sale if such price is below the 
next preceding different price, 
i.e., a “zero minus tick”, 
Shall buy any of such stock for 
any account in which he has an 
interest until the second succeed- 
ing trading day. 

The provisions of this para- 
graph shall also apply to stock 
which was sold on a “plus” or 
“zero plus tick” where such sale 
is followed on the same day by 
a2 sale on a “minus” or “zero 
minus tick”. 

(c) The provisions of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) shall not ap- 
ply to transactions made: 

(1) by a specialist in a stock in 
which he is registered as a» spe- 
cialist tc maintain a fair and or- 
derly market in accordance with 
Rule 365; 

(2) by an odd-lot dealer in a 
stock in which he is registered as 
an odd-lot dealer; 

(3) to effect or facilitate a dis- 





tribution of securities, if such 
transaction is made pursuant to 





Regulation X-9A6-1 or if such 
transacticn and such distribution 
are made pursuant to the ap- 
proval of the Exchange; 

(4) to cover a “short” position; 

(5) to offset a transaction made 
in error; 

(6) for bona fide arbitrage; 

(7) with the prior approval of a 
floor official to permit the mem-~ 
ber to contribute under unusual 
circumstances to the mainte- 
nance of a fair and orderly mar- 
ket. 


EXPLANATORY MATERIAL 


Information Regarding Rule 374— 
Floor Trading 

A Floor Trader who is “long” 
stock and then purchases addi- 
tional shares of that stock on a 
“plus” or a “zero plus tick” can- 
not sell any of that issue until 
the second succeeding trading 
day. 

A Floor Trader who purchases 
stock on a “minus tick”’ and then 
purchases stock on a “plus” or 
“zero plus tick” cannot sell any 
of that issue until the second suc- 
ceeding trading day. 

A Floor Trader who purchases 
stock on a “plus” or “zero plus 
tick” and then purchases stock on 
a “minus” or “zero minus tick’ 
can sell only the stock he pur- 
chased at the “minus” or “zero 
minus tick” before the second 
succeeding day. 

A Floor Trader who sells “long” 
stock on a “minus” or “zero minus 
tick” cannot repurchase any of 
that issue until the second suc- 
ceeding trading day. 

A Floor Trader who sells “long” 
stock on a “plus” or “zero plus 
tick” and then sells more “long” 
stock on a “minus” or “zero minus 
tick” cannot repurchase any of 
that stock until the second suc- 
ceeding trading day. 

A Floor Trader who sells “long” 
stock on a “minus” or “zero minus 
tick” and then sells more “long’”’ 
stock on a “plus” or “zero plus 
tick” can repurchase only to the 
extent of his sales at the “plus” 
or “zero plus tick” before the sec- 
ond succeeding trading day. 


These changes will be provided 
for in revised pages of the Di- 
rectory and Guide and included 
in Supplement No. 334. 

Inquiries in regard to this cir- 
cular should be made of the De- 
partment’ of Floor Procedure, 
HAnover 2-4200, Extensions 2z0z 
and 204. 

JOHN C. KORN, 
Acting Secretary. 


Three New Members of 
Chicago Stock Exch. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Meyer Field 
of Chicago, Arthur S. Grossman, 
partner of Straus & Blosser of’ 
Chicago; Robert S. Karger, part-. 
ner of Rothschild & Co. of Chi-- 
cago, and Hugh D. MacBain.,,. 
Vice-President of Mellon Securi- 
ties Corporation of Pittsburgh,. 
Pa., were elected to membership: 
in the Chicago Stock Exchange: 
by the Board of Governors, it was: 
announced today. 

With the election of Mr. Mac-- 
Bain to membership, Mellon Se- 
curities Corporation becomes the 
twenty-eighth member corpora- 
tion of the Exchange. 


J. J. O’Gonnor & Co. 
Forming in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—J. J. O’Con- 
nor & Co. is being formed with 


‘offices at 135 South La Salle 


Street to engage in a securities; 
business. 


Alwood Company Formed 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Herbert Viv- 
ian Woodson and Alice M. Wood- 
son have formed Alwood Com- 
pany, with offices at 6716 Black- 
stone Avenue, to engage in a se- 
curities business. ; 
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Lehman Bros. to Admit 
Bunker as Partner 


Lehman Brothers, 1 William 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has announced that it proposes to 
admit Arthur 
H. Bunker as 
a general 
partner of the 
firm as of 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Bunker, 
formerly 
Chief of Staff 
of the War 
Production 
Board in 
Washington, 
served for 
four years in 
that organiza- 
tion and its 
predecessors. 
He was suc- 
eessively 
Chief of the 
Aluminum , of 
and Magnesium Division.., Vice- 
Chairman of Metals and Minerals, 
Deputy Executive Vice-Chairman 
and finally Chief of Staff of the 
War Production Board, before 
leaving Government service last 
December. 

Mr. Bunker is the son of the 
late George R. Bunker, founder 
and President of the National 
Sugar Refining Company. He 
graduated from Yale University, 
Sheffield Scientific School in 
1916, and served as a naval officer 
in the first world war. Subse- 
quently he became President of 
the Radium Company of Colorado. 
He founded and was President of 
the United States Vanadium 
Company, which was later ac- 
quired by the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. Mr. Bunker 
was prominently identified with 
the financing and development of 
the Potash Company of America, 
the largest producer of potash in 
the world. 

‘In 1929 Mr. Bunker joined the 
Lehman Corporation as _ Vice- 
President and Director, and con- 
tinued in that association until he 
went to Washington in 1941 to 
take charge of the Aluminum & 
Magnesium program of the War 
Production Board. 

He is a director of a number of 
industrial corporations. 


Gordon Meeks & Co. Add 


McDonnell and Reddoch 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— Gordon 
Meeks & Company, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, announce 
that C. Lewis McDonnell and 
James N. Reddoch have become 
associated with them. 


Arthur H. Bunker 
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definitely in order, considering 
the gains of the past three years. 
We do say, however, that the 
cushions imply no spiral on the 
downside, in that they remove 
fear of uncertainties. This we 
think will be a major sustaining 
influence for many investment 
type securities. 


The Short Term 


There is no question but that 
we face temporary difficulties. It 
is possible (and we hope prob- 
able) that the averages will come 
down 20 or 25 points from the 
highs of last June before we are 
ready to aim at higher levels. 
Even if such a readjustment oc- 
curs, the cushions outlined above, 
particularly the large deferred 
demand, justify investors taking 
a selective investment approach 
at present, i. e., revising portfolios, 
purchasing some securities now, 
deferring purchase of others, and 
switching from some. 


We have for some time sug- 
gested cautious investment pro- 


grams. We have in our individual 
company reports and introduc- 
tions, preferred over the past year 
and a half to suggest commitments 


Classification 


For the benefit of those who may now be in the process of 
formulating new investment stock programs, we would make the 


following industrial classification: 
1. BUY HERE 


Investment Outlook Factors 


(Continued from page 934) 


North American Co. 





in high yielding, senior securities ; 
or defensive type of common 
stocks. We have become almost 
tired of suggesting the same type 
of defensive switches and, in 
some cases, “fell for’ some more 
glamorous yield in a junior rail 
or two. 

“Observations” is continuing this 
policy and will, from a short term 
point of view, suggest a somewhat 
defensive policy. For purely de- 
fense (income and some apprecia- 
tion) purposes, we will recom- 
mend the following issues which 
are largely the switch suggestions 
made during the past six to nine 
months: 


American Gas & Electric 

American Water Works (a new 
addition) 

Chase National Bank 

General American Transportation 
Corp. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

duPont de Nemours (E. I.) & Co. 


National City Bank 

American Steel Foundries 
Lorillard (P.) Co. 

National Lead Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Hercules: Powder Co. 


of Industries 








Chicago 





We have a continuing interest in the following: 


American Barge Lines Co. Common 
American Service Co. $3.00 Part. Pfd. 
Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. Common 
Consolidated Gas Util. Corp. Common 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Common 
Mastic-Asphalt Co. Cemmon 
New Jefferson Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 


(ST. LOUIS) 
Textron Inc. Common and Warrants 
Trailmobile Co. Common 
Western Light & Telephone Co. Common 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1890 





St. Louis 








A. G. Becker & Co. Offers 
Ashland Oil Debentures 


An underwriting group headed 
by A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., is 
offering today (Aug. 30) at par, 
$5,000,000 Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co. 20-year 3% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due 1965, the proceeds 
of which will: be used to retire a 
$3,750,000 note held by an insur- 
ance company, and to increase 
working capital. The company’s 
business has been expanding and 
it is engaged in a program of 
adding to its crude oil reserves. 

Ashland Oil is one of the ‘prin- 
cipal figures in the petroleum 
industry in the Ohio Valley, with 
producing wells in Eastern Ken- 
tucky and in the Illinois Basin 
comprising parts of Illinois, In- 
diana and Western Kentucky. 
The principal refining plant is at 
Catlettsburg, Ky. A large refin- 
ery was built for Defense Plants 








FACTORS OF EMPHASIS BEHIND RECOMMENDATION 


Secular 
Industry— Growth 
Chemicads 
Food - 
Banks 
Tobaccos 
Canning - 
Utilities 
Wallboard ; 
Chewing Gum _______-_- 
Shoe Mfg. _-_-_- 
en, Se 
Office Equipment __-_--~-_- 
Advertising —...=-..... 
PURSE o..  ck 
Sporting Goods - 
Sugars 
Musical Instruments —-_~_ 
Printing Ink 


2. BUY IN MODERATE FURTHER 
Rubbers ; 

Brass 

Steels ___-_- 

Machinery —-_- 

Beverage 

Mail Order ___- 


3. DEFER PURCHASE 
Agricultural Equipment-_-_ 
Air Transport 
Auto Mfg. 

Electrical Equipment __. 
Movies mn 
Oils * + 
Railroad Equipment ____ —__ + 


Note—We like some of 
agricultural and electrical 
Division because they have, 
prospects. 
individual positions. 


in 


Cylical, 


Large Tax 
Change 
Beneficiary 
+ 


Deferred 
Demand Defensive 


= 


REACTION 


MONTHS 


+ + 


the above groups but have placed them, particularly autos, 
equipment and air transport, in. this Deferred Purchase 
we feel, on a price basis temporarily overdiscounted their 
In the case of movies and oils, we want to see what happens in their 
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Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
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James Manufacturing Co. | 

Standard Silica Co. , 
Nationa! Tool Co. 

Northern Paper Mills Co. l 

Wisconsin Pub. Serv. Corp. ! 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. | 
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MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 





Corporation last year adjacent to 
that of the company, and has been 
operated under lease by Ashland 
for the manufacture of high 
octane aviation gasoline. With 
the end of the war and termina- 
tion of this operation, Ashland is 
now negotiating with the RFC for 
purchase or long-term lease of 
such of the facilities as are suit- 


able for producing commercial 
grades of gasoline. 


Monongahela Power Co. 
Securities Publicly Offered 


A banking group headed by W. 
C. Langley & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. on Aug. 24 offered 
$22,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3% series due 1975 and 90,000 
shares of 4.40% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100), of Mo- 
nongahela Power Co. The bonds 
were priced at 10215%. and ac- 
crued interest and the stock was 
priced at $103.50 a share and ac- 














PAR VALUE $5.00 - - - 


owned in fee. 
and its suburbs under contract. 


requirements. 


stock.* 


; Daly 6500 





TENNESSEE PRODUC 


EARNINGS: $1.57 per share in 1944 or 3.9 times 








INQUIRIES INVITED 


Motorola 


GALVIN MFG. CORP. 


Common Stock 


— Kame 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 





ERLE a 
ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


*National Terminals Corp. 
Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 
*Howell Elec. Motors 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 
7 Common 


*American Service Co. 


Preferred, Class “A” & Common 


Mohawk Liqueur Corp. 


*Circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 


crued dividend. The proceeds of 
the securities together with $4,-: 
000,000 secured through bank: 
loans, will be used to refund ex-’ 
isting bonds, debentures and 7% 
cumulative preferred stock. 








TS CORP. 8% PFD. 


CALL PRICE $5.25 


BUSINESS: Manufacturers and producers of basic materials for industrial 
activities at its four plants in Tennessee. Company owns large amounts of 
raw materials including coal, iron and timber located on 148,000 acres 
In addition, company supplies gas to the City of Chattanooga 


preferred dividend 


DIVIDENDS: Paid regularly, quarterly JAJO 1 since issuance in 1943 at 
which time this stock was exchanged for 50% of the company’s old common 


PRICE TO DEALERS 5% 


RILEY & COMPANY 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK BLDG. ' 
MILWAUKEE 2 
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Ganada’s Transition 
Less Severe Than 
United States or Britain 


The impact on Canada’s na- 
tional economy of the transition 
from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction promises to be less severe 
than it will be in either the 
United States or Britain, in the 
view of the Bank of Montreal as 
expressed in its business summary 
released for publication Aug. 23. 
The bank observes that on V-J 
day, war production had already 
been curtailed to about 60% of the 
1944 peak. It is added that the 
900,000 workers formerly engaged 
in war production had then been 
scaled down to 650,000 and have 
since been further reduced to be- 
low 230,000. The supply of work- 
ers is today estimated to be at 
least 100,000 short of the demand 
for current needs only, without 
taking account of an extensive 
controlled backlog of industrial 
and public construction and de- 
velopment. 

The Bank reveals that the Do- 
minion Government, recognizing 
the importance of uranium ores 
in the development of atomic en- 
ergy, is now arranging for the 
organization of 20 prospecting 
parties to search for fresh uran- 
ium deposits in the Great Bear 
Lake area in which the original 


source was found. 
Business Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Cartels, a Phase of Business 
“Haute Politique”’—Theodore J. 
Kreps, Stanford University—Re- 
printed from American Economic 
Review Proceedings—paper. 


Report on Preblems and Atti-. 
tudes of Small Business Execu- 
tives—-compiled by the National 
Conference of State University 
Schools of Business—paper : 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


The curtain falls in an abrupt fashion, utterly devoid of cere- 
mony and applause, on what has been eloquently described as the 
most generous act in the history of this country. It is futile to delve 
too deeply into its spiritual aspects beyond paying tribute to the 
tremendous constructive role played by Lend-Lease at one of the 
most critical stages in world history. 


How Britain will bridge the 


gap is open to speculation. Her 
outstanding foreign indebtedness 
is already too burdensome for 
any hope of settlement on an or- 
thodox basis. The only practical 
course is by means of increased 
exports. But British industry can 
not be reconverted overnight from 
a war to a peacetime basis. And 
the internal commitments of Brit- 
ain’s new Labor Government 
further obscure the outlook for 
expansion of her foreign markets. 


However, dispassionate analy- 
sis reveals that this country 
cannot afford indefinitely to 
dissipate its natural resources 
on the scale necessitated by the 
exigencies of war. The termina- 
tion of Lend-Lease can have 
salutary results. The British 
people, at their best with their 
backs against the wall, will now 
look aggressively for a way out 
of their economic ills. The path 
towards a solution moreover 
lies within the bounds of the 
British Commonwealth and 
Empire, and the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown is the Do- 
minion of Canada. 


A new outlook on the possibil- 
ities of closer economic collab- 
oration within the Commonwealth 
is now likely to develop. The old 
order has changed. Today Can- 
ada is in a position to take her 
place as an equal partner with 
the Mother Country. 

The British Isies with a popula- 
tion too great to be maintained 
on the domestic resources has an 
obvious outlet in Canada, whose 
vast empty spaces, tremendous 
material resources and unique 
geographical position, only re- 
quire the manpower and skills 
which are redundant in Britain, 
in order to create within the Do- 
minion a first rate industrial 
power. Such development would 
be not only beneficial to the Brit- 
ish and Canadian peoples but 
should strengthen the economic 
fabric of world trade. 

Turning to the market for the 
past week, as far as activity was 
concerned, the peried could al- 
most be written off. Turnover 
was negligible in high grades 
with little price movement. The 
reaction in Albertas continued 
with prices levelling out at about 
3. points below their recent 
highs. Internal bonds were in- 
active and free funds were on the 








weak side at 95%, although 
routine demand was on a slightly 
larger scale. 

Internal stocks previously fa- 
vorably mentioned, notably C. P. 
R. and Consolidated Smelters 
were in good edmand, and their 
peace-time prospects in no way 
impair their attractiveness for in- 
vestment. Yellowknife golds also 
staged a recovery and there is 
little doubt that this new Far 
North Canadian mining district 
has come to stay. 


With regard to future pros- 
pects, the end of the holiday 
periecd should see a revival of 
investment demand especially 
as the details of the new Vic- 
tory Loan completely remove 
all doubts as to the continu- 
ance of the war-time pattern of 
low interest rates. Canadian 
securities which make favorable 
comparison with domestic is- 
sues should participate fully in 
any resumption of activity. It 
must be remembered, however, 
in respect to internal bonds, 
that there should now be more 
frequentiy recurring oppor- 
tunities for the purchase of 
cheap exchange. 


Jet Helicopter Corp. 
Stock on Market 


An issue of 35,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $1) of the Jet 
Helicopter Corp. is being offered 
at $2.50 per share by E. M. North 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York. The 
shares are offered as a specula- 
tion. The corporation was incor- 
porated in Delaware July 11, 1945 
for the purpose of developing and 
subsequently manufacturing heli- 
copters designed by Stefan Czar- 
necki and Witold Brzozowski. Mr. 
Czarnecki is a graduate of Institut 
Superieur Technique et Colonial 
de Liege, Belgium. 


James M. Toolan & Co. 
To Open in New York 


James M. Toolan & Co. is being 
formed with offices at 67 Wall 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. Partners 
are James M. Toolan and Harold 
B. Platt. Mr. Toolan was for- 
merly a partner in F. T. Sutton 
& Co. with which Harold B. Platt 
was also associated. 
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REPORTER’S 


REPORT 


| 

This, the closing week of the | 
summer season, proved compara- | 
tively quiet in the new issue mar- | 
ket as had been expected. Only | 
one major undertaking, that of | 
Great Northern Railway, was on | 
the calendar bringing out bids by | 
two banking groups which have | 
been increasingly aggressive ri- | 
vals since the advent of competi- | 
tive bidding. 

But September promises to} 
bring a new rush of large cor- 
porate refinancing operations 
judging by the backlog already | 
on hand for the account of a/| 
number of prominent public util- | 
ities and railroads. 


The total in actual prospect 
for next month already exceeds 
the 600 million dollar mark ex- 
clusive of potential business 
which has long been in sight 
but which is held in abeyance 
for one reason or another. 


At least one large stock offer- 
ing is in the list for September, 
namely the block of 700,000 shares 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. com- 
mon which the North American 
Co., parent firm, plans to reoffer. 

This operation was attempted 

several months ago but ran 
afoul of the Securities And Ex- 
change Commission which ruled 
that competition was not pres- 
ent when the company received | 
only a single bid entered by a | 
country-wide syndicate of 144 | 





banking firms. 


Vastly swelling next month’s 
prospective total are two more 
Bell Telephone system undertak- 
ings, one by American’ Telephone 
& Telegraph for $160,000,000 and 
the other by Southwestern Bell. 
involving $75,000,000. Both are to 
be debentures and carry a 2%4% 
coupon. 

Great Northern 


The sale of Great Northern 
Railway’s $75,000,000 of new gen- 
eral mortgage bonds in two equal 
series N and O, on Tuesday, 
brought bids from two banking 
groups. 

A syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., made the suc- 
cessful tender a “basket bid” of 
98.5679 for the two series to carry 
a 348% coupon. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. bid 
$9.10 for the Series N bonds, as 
34s, and 98.50 for the Series O 
portion, as 344s. The winning 
group proceeded to reoffer the 
bends putting a price of 100 on 
Series N and 99.35 on Series O 
portions of the issue. Public 
offering was made subject to 
formal award by the company 
and approval of price and 
spread by the SEC. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Announcement of the filing of 
$160,000,000 of new 2%% de- 
bentures by American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was quite in 
line with forecasts. The big com- 
pany is known to be anxious to 
realign its outstanding debt in 
order to pave the way for such 
new money finar:cing as its peace- 
time construction plans may re- 
quire. 

The new 30-year debentures 
will provide the company with 
funds for the retirement, on 
Dec. 1 next of an equal amount 
of outstanding 314s. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone’s 
plans have progressed to the point 
where the company expects to be 
able to call for bids on its pro- 
pected $75,000,400 offering for 
opening on Oct. 8 next. 

The Street will await with 
more than ordinary interest the 
outcome of bidding for A. T. & 
T.’s big offering, recalling that 
on the occasion of the sale of 





its $175,090,000 of 234s, a little 
ever a month ago, the treasurer 
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expressed the company’s dis- 
appointment at not having re- 
ceived a bid of par or better 
for the debentures. 


Two Other Rail Issues 


Two other large railroad loans 
are on the list, namely Southern 
Pacifie’s huge $150,000,000 opera- 
tion which involves public offer- 
ing of $125,000,000 of new bonds, 
and Northern Pacific’s $55,000,000 
of collatreal trust bonds. 

Southern Pacific, early this 
week, asked for bids to be 
opened Sept. 11 on its new lean 
which will be sold in four series. 
The Series A is for $25,000,000 
due in 1961; Series B, due in 

1986 and Series C. due 1996, 

will be for $50,000,000 each in 

addition to. which $25,000,000 of 

Series D will be sold to South- 

ern Pacific Co., to take up bonds 
in its treasury. 


The four series to be sold to 
bankers will be up for competi- 
tive bids and bankers may seek 
either one or all of the series. 
They will be called upon to fix 
not only the price but also the in- 
terest rate, with the company 
stating that no tender below 98 
will be considered. 


North American Co. 


When North American Com- 
pany sought bids for a block of 
700,000 shares of Pacific Gas & 
Electric common several months 
ago, the market price was around 
37 and it looked, for a time, as 
though two groups would be in 
the field. 

But the tremendous size of 
the undertaking brought a 
merging of banking forces in an 
effort to provide a better mar- 
ket. At that time the bid was 
around the market price at the 
closing on the day it was en- 
tered, but it was outlawed by 
the SEC as not conforming to 
the requirements of its Rule 
U-50. 

Well, currently the stock is sell- 
ing around 40 or a fraction bet- 
ter. It will be interesting to see 
the outcome of the new attempt 
on the part of the big utility com- 
pany toward getting its interest 
in the Coast utility down below 
controlling proportions. 

Just now it looks as though 
two banking groups will com 
pete for the stock, one headed 
by Dillon, Reed & Co., in the 
East, and the other by Blyth & 
‘Co., who headed the single syn- 
dicate on the previous occasion. 
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London Comment 


(Continued from first page) 


Commerce for the purpose of such | ernment 
| this is not the view in the article 


cooperation. 

Mr. Aldrich called: attention to 
the discussion on page 120 of the 
report submitted to the President 
by the San Francisco Conference 
as to the place of non-government 

organizations in the work of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
Moreover the Economic and So- 
cial Council, Mr. Aldrich pointed 
out, puts economics—i.e., business 
—on a plane of equality equal to 
that of political and military mat- 
ters. 
tions, 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce had to work on a subordi- 
nate level of importance. The new 
system constitutes government 
sanction of direct contacts be- 
tween organizations of national 
businessmen and an international 
official body, the Economic and 
Social Council. 

In reply to a question, Philip D. 
Reed of the American delegation 
explained that the American Na- 
tional Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber is fully represen- 
tative of American business in- 
terests, since it includes such or- 
ganizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the Committee for 
Economic Development and the 
American Bankers Association. 

How Russian “business” will be 
recognized in the new program is 
not yet clear. 


Our Concern With the Sterling 
Problem 


A British reporter expressed 
doubt that the resolutions of the 
Council of the _ International 
Chamber showed sufficient aware- 
ness of the realities facing the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Aldrich and 
Arthur R. Guinness, the Chairman 
of the British National Committee 
of the International Chamber, 
both emphasized the attention 
which has been given in America 
to the problem of helping Britain 
financially during this transition 
period. Mr. Aldrich cited his own 
Chicago speech of several weeks 
ago, in which he recommended a 
grant to the British; while Mr. 
Guinness called attention to the 
Bretton Woods Congressional tes- 
timony of W. Randolph Burgess of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, John H. Williams, speaking 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; the late Leon Fraser, 
and others. All of these think 
something in the way of a gen- 
erous loan or gift must be made 
available to Great Britain by 
America. 

The British reporter mentioned 
above, felt sure the bankers and 
businessmen of America are un- 
aware of the British sterling prob- 
lem but asked: What about Amer- 
ican political opinion? “That is 
in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Aldrich replied. 

An American reporter wanted 
to know whether Britain, too, did 
not have to do something besides 
looking to America for help? 


. An intergovernmental economic 

conference, which the new Inter- 
national Chamber recommends, 
cannot be held before next year. 
Such a conference requires about 
six months to prepare, and, as yet, 
the new Labor Government has 
not worked out any of its major 
domestic policy problems. Lon- 
don newspapers generally com- 
ment on the lack of precision in 
the King’s speech of Aug. 15th. 
Labor Government leaders are 
not making themselves available 
to foreigners, and even the foreign 
embassies here are without much 
information so far concerning the 
- new Government’s program. The 
only thing clear is that the Bank 
- of England will be brought under 
’ Government direction and con- 
trol, one way or another, but that 
is hardly a revolutionary steo in 
a world where all banks are Gov- 


Under the League of Na-| 
on the other hand, the old | 





controlled. However, 
by J. R. Campbell in the London 
“Daily Worker” of Aug. 18th, re- 
printed in this issue of the 
“Chronicle.” 

An American businessman sur- 
veying a cartelized British indus- 
try with a view to investing in a 
branch plant here comments that 
he is pleased the United States 
has anti-trust laws to compel com- 
petition. He had reference to the 
inefficiency of the British indus- 
try he had just surveyed. 


Vicissitudes of Foreign Travel 


The American businessman who 
arrives in London must do a lot 
of paper work to check in and to 
check out. If he also wants to ar- 
range to visit countries on the 
continent, his work increases in 
what seems to be geometric pro- 
portion. 


The first thing one learns, as 
like as not by accident, is that one 
must register with the police at 
Piccadilly Place. .This operation, 
itself requiring about five min- 
utes, will entail frem 1% to 2 
hours of queuing-up unless one is 
lucky enough to stumble on a 
certain shortcut which few dis- 
cover. Then one must go to Cax- 
ton Hall and get the ration books 
and identity card required of 
everyone. The process is ancient 
and familiar as the old building 
in which it occurs. At present, if 
you are lucky enough to have got- 
ten through on the first try, a good 
half day has gone. This assumes 
that you didn’t find Caxton Hall 
yourself and had sense enough tc 
use a taxi in the first place. It 
also assumes you could get a taxi, 
which more likely you cannot. 


If you want to leave Britain to 
visit the Continent, you must get 
an exit and a re-entry permit. 
Ordinarily that requires an inter- 
val of ten days after you apply. 
although it can be speeded up. But 
this application, accompanied by 
filled out currency form and other 
papers, cannot be filed until you 
have all the necessary visas of the 
countries you want to visit. Tec 
get the visas takes time, as wel 
as letters from the American Em- 
bassy, stating that your trip, ir 
each case, is in the national inter- 
est. The American Embassy is 
most efficient, but to get the let- 
ters takes a couple of days, and 
more taxis, of course. London ir 
full of quaint old taxicabs, but 
they seem always to be engaged. 


For the visas, as for the police 
registration, photos are needed. 
You probably didn’t bring along 
enough extra photos, so by now 
you will perhaps have to find e2 
passport photographer. 
bank holiday will delay you a day 
or two in this. 

Of Western European countries 
the hardest to visit seems to be 
Switzerland, according to this 
writer’s experience. On your first 
call at the Swiss Legation, which 
even taxi drivers cannot all 
quickly find, you will be sold four 
blanks which, when filled out 
front and back, must be returned 
with four photos. On your second 
visit, you will probably have to 
wait not more than 1% hours to 
file the application. Then, by ar- 
ranging for cables, you may hear 
in some 10 or 12 days. You may 
be advised™to get the American 
Embassy to cable Berne to ask 
the Swiss police to expedite your 
application, but Americans who 
have tried it say “forget that.’ 


The Belgians require only one 
photo. The French and Dutch 
require none for visas for Ameri- 
cans. But the waiting is char- 
acteristic of all the consulates, 
legations and embassies, which 
are understaffed and crowded by 
foreigners and nationals seeking 
visas and certifications. Queuing- 
up is London’s favorite davtime 
and night-time sport: On a holiday 
you can even see long queues of 
women and girls, as many as 50, 


Maybe 2} 





waiting to get into the public 
toilets in parks or subways. 

Getting visas is only one part of 
post-war travel in Europe. 
travel at all you need a priority. | 
Then you need to get your trans- | 
portation tickets; arrange 
hotels at the end of your journey; | 
acquaint yourself with the restric- 
tions on the movement of cur- 
rency, securities, goods, etc., all of 
which vary from country to coun- | 
try. In these matters the Ameri- 
can Embassy can and does render 
the American traveler invaluable 
service under what must be, for | 
the Embassy personnel, trying 
conditions. 


To some places in Europe the 
only communication available is | 
by U. S. or British military air- 
craft. To Sweden, commercial 
aircraft also travel from London. | 
By September, it is expected, the 
Army’s “American Transport 
Corps” will give up carrying ci- 
vilians. 

As between certain European 
countires, and even within them, 
travel conditions are reportedly 
“terrific.” The writer talked with 
a man, a relief worker, who stood 
up nearly all night to go by train 
from Paris to Switzerland. Part 
of the way he was able to sit on 
the corridor floor. A _ traveler 
visiting Sweden and Holland from 
London is now advised to go to 
Sweden and return to London so 
as to reach Holland. That, of 
course, means going back to the 
British passport office with an- 
other letter from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, and obtaining another exit 
and re-entry permit from the 
British. Of course, visas to visit 
Europe theoretically may be got 
before leaving America. But in 
Washington the State Department 
is very hardboiled about issuing 
supporting letters of request to 


To | 


for | 


| The Market Outlook 


The way some people talk about the future of business in this 


| country, you’d almost think that we had lost the war instead of 


| won it. 


Of course there will be “Re-conversion” 


problems. Of course 


there will be a big shift from war-time to peace-time employment 
and that will mean that temporarily a lot of people may be out of 


j;a job. But is that the thing that 


| will really determine whether or 
not the corporations can make 
|money? If you’re trying to figure 
proces a stock is cheap at its 
present quotation, is that the main 
thing to consider? 
| A lot of people, mainly new- 
| comers, it would seem, in the in- 
| vestment field, seem to think it 
|is—with the result that here, on 
the very eve of what may well 
_turn out to be one of the greatest 
bull markets in recent history, 
the list is full of things selling at 
prices far below what they are 
actually worth. 
| Why are we on the eve of a 
‘great upswing in stock prices? 
|(1) Because there’s an enormous 
amount of business ahead, busi- 
ness which is going to be done at 
a profit far above what the cor- 
porations have been making out 
of war business. (2) Because the 
country is literally full of money, 
and that money is going to be 
used by its owners to get them- 
selves an interest in what is going 
on—in other words, to buy stocks. 
Already we are hearing, in the 





the foreign embassies and consu- 
lates, and the time required is in 
some cases much longer than here. 

If these wartime travel condi- 
tions are to be long extended, the 
businessman’s transition from war 
to peace will be slow indeed. 
Tourist and other non-essential 
travel seems to be a long way off, 
viewed from this place and hour. 











case of this or that particular 
company (or even whole indus- 
try) of swift and_ successful 
changeover from war to peace. 
Already we are hearing of labor 
released from one industry being 
rapidly absorbed by another. Let 
that sort of news take the place 
of some of the doleful talk we 
have been getting and soon 
enough there will be touched off 
the buying spark that will set the 
a market under way.—From 
“Grist.” 


Lohrman Would Guard Our 
Gold Reserve Against 


Atomic Bombing 


Wm. E. Lohrman, of Wm. E. 
Lohrman & Co., of this city, says 
that on the same theory we di- 
versify our investments we 
should “move the major part of 
our gold hoard from Fort Knox 
to spread the risk of Atomic 
Bombs or other similar destruc- 
tive devices.” 


Samuel Englander At 
Seligman, Lubetkin | 


Samuel Englander, formerly 
with P. J. Steindler & Co., as 
manager of the wholesale depart- 
ment, is now associated with 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York City. 














THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
MEAN TENS OF 
THOUSANDS OF FUTURE SALES 


Hallicrafters face the post-war era with few reconversion problems and a 
tremendous backlog of good will. From expert radio men on every battle 
front come letters bearing sentiments like these—we quote: "If a rig can 
take it like the HT-9 took it in the Australian jungles, it's the rig for my 


shack after the war”. . 
be Hallicrafters” 


equipment | will use—it will be Hallicrafters.” 

These are the sentiments of the men who, after the war, will be apply- 
ing the lessons of war to industry. On land, at sea and in the air, industry 
will profit by communications methods developed for war. And as these 
lessons are applied—both to industry and recreation—Hallicrafters will 


profit by their well earned reputation as "the radio man’s radio.” 
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.""When | buy my communications equipment it will 
. there will not be the slightest doubt as to the 
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“Baik pr Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks ~ 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The sixth annual edition of Best’s 


and Averages” has just recently c 


“Fire and Casualty Aggregates 
ome off the press. To those inter- 


ested in the insurance business, whether from an investment or an 


operating point of view, or even 
volume will repay close study. 


from the academic viewpoint, this 


The growth of stock fire companies over the past 55 years makes 


an impressive record, for its rate 
' has been considerably more rapid 
than has the rate of population 
growth. This fact is brought out 
in the following table which shows 


Assets Capital 
$279,000,000 $71,000,000 
309,000,000 63,000,000 
378,000,000 69,000,000 
509,000,000 73,000,000 
647,000,000 90,000,000 
802,000,000 108,000,000 
1,435,000,000 165,000,000 
1,894,000,000 254,000,000 
2,603,000,000 445,000,000 
2,308,000,000 313,000,000 
2,578,000,000 342,000,000 
3,230,000,000 352,000,060 


It will be observed that popula- 
tion has increased about 120% 
since 1890. Total assets of stock 
fire companies, however, have 
reached a dollar. aggregate ap- 
proximately 11% times the $279,- 
000,000 of 1890, while capital is 


Year— 


$79,000,000 


129,000,000 
177,000,000 
208,000,000 
260,000,000 
359,000,000 
561,000,000 
939,000,000 
1,118,000,000 
1,147,000,000 
1,341,000,000 





significant aggregate figures for 
ali stock fire companies, at five- 
year intervals, compared with the 
population of the United States: 


Surplus Net Premiums 
$150,000,000 
175,000,000 
200,000,000 
290,000,000 
325,000,000 
400,000,000 
890,000,000 
934,000,000 
910,000,000 
686,000,000 
917,000,000 
1,139,000,000 


now five, surplus approximately 
17, and net premium volume 7.6 
times as great as the 1890 figures. 
The record for stock casualty 
companies commences with the 
year 1905, and figures at five- 
year intervals are shown below. 


Population 
62,951,000 
91,000,000 
75,995, 000 


91,972,000 
105,711,000 
122,775,000 


131, 669, 000 
139,000,000 (Est. ) 





STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Assets 


$99,000,000 
152,000,000 
237,000,000 
569,000,000 
914,000,000 


Capital 


$26,000,000 
32,000,000 
50,000,000 
71,000,000 
118,000,000 
205,000,000 
116,000,000 


1,418,060,000 
1,220,000,000 
1,651,000,000 142,000,000 
2,387,000,000 178,000,000 
Since 1900, population has in- 
creased by approximately 83%. 
Total assets of the casualty com- 
panies, however, are about 24 
times their 1905 figure, while cap- 
ital and surplus are, respectively, 
6.9 and 24.0 times as great as in 
1905. Net premium volume has 
expanded from  $436,000,000 in 
1920 to $1,223,000,000 in 1944, an 
increase of 180% compared with 
a population increase of 31.5% 
over the same period. For both 
fire and casualty companies the 
growth in surplus is particularly 
striking. This achievement can be 
attributed, in the main, to the 
‘constructive dividend practices of 
both groups whereby a large pro- 
portion of annual earnings are 
‘ploughed back into the business. 


Another exhibit of particular 
interest is the record of loss and 
‘expense ratios of fire .companies 
,since 1910. The trend of the ex- 
‘pense ratio was steadily up until 
/1932 when it reached its high of 
48.7%; it held at a relatively high 
“level for seven years, but since 
1938 has reather steadily declined 
‘to 41.3% for 1944. The loss ratio 


Surplus Net Premiums Population 
75,995,000 
$25,000,000 we 
38,000,000 
39,000,000 
74,000,000 
134,000,000 
234,000,000 
237,000,000 
426,000,000 


$436,000,000 
633,000,000 
838,000,000 
673,000,000 ete? so sot 
870,000,000 131,669,000 

604,000,000 1,223,000,000 139,000,000 (Est.) 
trend, on the other hand, has 
moved approximately in the op- 
posite direction. From 1910 to 
1935 its general trend. was down, 
but since then it has moved up 
from 40.4% to 57.3%. The com- 
bined loss and expense ratio has 
traced a pattern over the whole 
period which indicates no well 
established trend, though rather 
wide fluctuations over shorter 
periods are recorded. The follow- 
ing table may be found helpful: 


Expense 
Ratio 
38.8 
38.6 


105,711,000 
122,775,000 


Year 
1911 
1914 
1917 
1919 
1921 


Loss Ratio Combined Ratio 
57.1 95.9 

63.0 (high) 101.6 

36.7 (low) 57.6 94.3 

40.2 48.5 88.7 

41.7 62.3 104.0 (high) 

1925 41.4 60.7 102.1 

1929 44.1 49.0 93.1 

1932 48.7 (high) 53.8 102.5 

1935 47.9 40.4 (low) 88.3 (low) 

1942 39.7 59.0 98.7 

1944 41.3 57.3 98.6 


It is impossible to refer ade- 
quately to the wealth of statistical 
data that is given in the volume, 
by chart as well as by tabulation. 


For not only does the record 
cover stock companies, but mu- 
tual fire companies, mutual cas- 
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The Full Employment Bill 


(Continued from page 930) 


declaration of policy and an es- 


ing its purposes, depends abso- 


tablishment of procedures where- lutely on the success of the Fed- 
by legislation appropriate to the eral Government, under the pro- 


purpose of full employment may | gram adopted as Part One, 


be recommended by the President 
and considered by the Congress. 

The program contemplated by 
the Bill falls sharply into two dis- 
tinguishable parts: Part One, a 
program to be recommended by 
the President for encouraging 
private and other non-Federal 
employment. Part One proposes 
the adoption of Federal policies 
and activities with reference to 
“banking and currency, monopoly 
and competition, wages and work- 
ing conditions, foreign trade and 
investment, agriculture, taxation, 
social security, the development 
of natural resources and such 
other matters as may directly or 
indirectly affect the level of non- 
Federal investment and expendi- 
ture.” Part Two of the program 
calls for additional Federal ex- 
penditure, if needed, to assure a 
full employment volume of pro- 
duction. Part Two of the program 
thus authorizes, indeed it re- 
quires, the President to inform 
the Congress as to magnitude and 
character of Federal expenditure 
deemed by him necessary to” as- 
sure a full employment volume of 
production; and Congress, if it ap- 
proves the Bill, makes clear that 
it will receive the suggestions of 
the President sympathetically and 
will approve them to the extent 
that they seem wise and in accord 
with sound public policy. 

The establishment of such a 
procedure would be a great gain. 
It would be a positive assertion 
of the willingness of the Congress 
to consider policy legislation di- 
rected specifically at the mainte- 
nance of full employment and, as 
needed, to use the financial pow- 
ers of the Federal Government to 
the end of creating the aggregate 
employment opportunity deter- 
mined to be necessary for full em- 
ployment. 


As I have pointed out, the pro- 
gram contemplated by the Bill 
falls sharply into two distinguish- 
able parts. Port One is the stim- 
ulation of employment in private 
and non-Federal activities through 
the adoption of Federal policies 
and programs over a wide area. 
Part Two calls for Federal expen- 
diture, under specified. conditions, 
to make up for any deficiencies 
after the contribution to employ- 
ment of Part One has been ap- 
praised. But, unfortunately, in the 
nature of things, the estimate of 
these deficiencies to be carried by 
Part Two of the program must be 
made many months in advance 
and must be subject to wide ad- 
ministrative discretion. 


Amendments Needed 


It is apparent, therefore, that 
the success of the Bill in attain- 





ualty companies and also Recip- 
rocals and Lloyds. As the title of 
the volume indicates, however, 
the data given is “aggregates and 
averages,” no information is pre- 
sented on individual companies. 
It provides analysts, statisticians, 
and others of that ilk, a yardstick 
against which to measure the 
trend and record of such individ- 
ual companies as they may wish. 





in 
maintaining an extremely high 
level of employment. The resid- 
ual expenditure by the Federal 
Government under Part Two must 
be relatively small if the Bill is 
to succeed. The projects under 
Part Two must be flexible, op- 
tional, local or regional, suitable 
for elementary and generalized 
skills and for temporary transi- 
tional employment. These projects 
must also meet the tests of de- 
sirability as to purpose, and effi- 
ciency and economy in execution. 
Otherwise, what was intended by 
law to constitute a residual ex- 
penditure to make up _insuffi- 
ciency will become an inefficient 
and unwelcome part of the regu- 
lar economy. 

As a matter of fact, the only 
types of projects that come to my 
mind that meet the specifications 
under Part Two in any real vol- 
ume are secondary highways and 
local or regional conservation 
projects. Such projects are de- 
sirable and can be carried out ef- 
ficiently, but the limitations in 
relative’ aggregate amount are 
obvious. 

It was for this reason, that in 
my letter to Senator Wagner, I 
suggested certain amendments to 
the Bill. It is now my under- 
standing that preference has since 
been expressed for keeping the 
Bill free of any statements of 
policy in particular areas, and I 
recognize that there are good rea- 
sons why this should be the case, 
particularly in view of the need 
for prompt action on the Bill. 

But freeing the Bill of sub- 
stantive amendments only makes 
the more urgent the passing of 
certain other legislation men- 
tioned below that will contribute 
strongly to the maintenance of 
high productive employment un- 
der Part One of the program. 

First of all should come a re- 
form of social security financing 
that will take the deflation out 
of social security. 

Second, we should have a regu- 
lar Federal policy and program 
in public works and conservation 
that will tend to stabilize the con- 
struction industry at an appropri- 
ate level. 

Third, we should work out our 
Federal tax program so that rates 
will be set to balance the budget 
at high employment. 


Fourth, Federal lending activi- 
ties at home and abroad should 
be associated harmoniously in 
Federal fiscal policy. 

And fifth, a policy and program 
should be adopted directed to- 
ward maintaining a prosperous 
agriculture. 


Bill Attempts to Do Too Much 


These proposals are not intend- 
ed to exclude others, but action 
on these five at least should be 
taken promptly as an integral part 
of the program for full employ- 
ment. Without such measures, the 
Bill before us, S. 380, attempts to 
do too much. If there were no 
reasonable expectation of legisla- 
tion at an early date directed to- 
ward automatic and_ effective 
maintenance of normal, high, pro- 
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ductive employment, it would be 


| my feeling that the passage of the 


Full Employment Bill should wait 
for such reasonable expectation. 
Otherwise, Part Two of the pro-~- 
gram would be forced to carry a 
gigantic and unworkable load. 

It is the danger of such a gi- 
gantic and unworkable load that 
causes mamy people to fear that 
the Bill will result in vast impro- 
vised expenditures, unwholesome 
centralization of power and ulti- 
mately in the dependence of a 
substantial segment of the work- 
ing population on Federal largesse 
for its employment. Such a de- 
velopment would present political 
hazards of the first order. These 
dangers can be avoided if prompt 
action under Part One of the pro- 
gram keeps the residual problem 
to be met under Part Two down 
to small quantities that are well 
within the bounds of satisfactory 
prediction and efficient adminis- 
tration. Prompt action on meas- 
ures under Part One would there- 
fore be highly reassuring and 
would release cooperative ener-~ 
gies that would contribute signifi- 
cantly to the attainment of the 
Bill’s objectives. 


Background of Bill 


Next I wish to comment on the 
historical background of this Bill. 
The Committee has already had 
prepared for it a study of the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Act of 1931 
and its antecedents. This analysis 
demonstrates that the Full Em- 
ployment Bill, has its roots in 
American thinking and tradition. 
It is an American response to a 
world-wide recognition that the 
hazards of involuntary unemploy- 
ment must be mitigated by the 
people as a whole acting through 
their government. 

There are some who are not in- 
formed on this long history and 
who identify the Full Employ- 
ment Bill with European, and 
particularly with British, ideolo- 
gies. They interpret the present 
Bill as an attempt to introduce 
into the American scene the ideas 
of Sir William Beveridge, or 4s a 
plot to fasten a European State 
Socialism on an_ unsuspecting 
America. Nothing could be more 
misleading. To be sure, we are 
well informed on what Europe is 
thinking and, since we and Eu- 
rope are discussing the same sub- 
ject, there is a natural similarity 
in concepts and terminology. But 
the history makes it clear that the 
present Bill is our own, and in 
my opinion, it is much better 
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adapted to our needs than the 
more centralized and bureaucratic 
patterns that seem to be develop- 
ing in western Europe. As an ex- 
ample of what I mean, take two 
policy statements, one on taxation 
and one on wasteful expenditure, 
from Beveridge’s ‘Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society.” Bever- 
idge rejects all-around reduction 
of rates of taxation as a means 
of stimulation of employment ac- 
tivity, even though he recognizes 
the power of tax reduction to 
stimulate private consumption. 
Beveridge states, “Private con- 
sumption outlay, even if it were 
high enough to absorb all the pro- 
ductive resources of the country, 
might fail in practice to absorb 
them because it would be directed 
without regard to the available 
labor and the need for stabilizing 
investment; it might be directed 
to purposes of low social utility; 
it could not secure many vital 
purposes which can be attained 
only by common action.” 


Criticizes Beveridge Policy 

In other words, instead of using 
tax reduction to leave in the 
hands of the people purchasing 
power to spend, invest or save 
as they please, Beveridge’s policy 
means the withdrawal of purchas- 
ing power from the people and its 
expenditure or investment for 
purposes deemed wise by the cen- 
tral government itself. Such a 
policy may be sound for Britain 
where the need for building and 
modernization of capital goods is 
very great, but it would be most 
unsound for us where the need is 
for a vast increase in the current 
consumption of the people. Our 
situation is different from that of 
Britain and our fiscal policies for 
full employment must be differ- 
ent. The greater the freedom of 
the consumer, farmer or business- 
man to make his own decisions as 
to how he spends, invests or saves 
his money, the nearer will be our 
approach to true economic de- 
mocracy under our full employ- 
ment policies. 

On wasteful expenditure, Bev- 
eridge states, “It is better to em- 
ploy people on digging holes and 
filling them up again than not to 
employ them at all; those who are 
taken into useless employment 
will, by what they earn and spend, 
give useful employment to others.’ 
Presumably, if private individuals 
and businesses are not willing to 
employ people on digging holes 
and filling them up again, the 
government should do so at pub- 
lic expense if it cannot think up 
anything better to do at the time. 

These policies from Beveridge 
on taxation and on expenditure 
would be repudiated by Amer- 
ican thinking and are in no way 
involved in the Full Employment 
Bill, unless the Congress deliber- 
ately puts them there by specific 
legislative enactment. 


Tax Reduction Will Avoid 
Wasteful Expenditure 


We do not need to contemplate 
under this Bill any. spending for 
its own sake:or any wasteful ex- 
penditure. The large and neces- 
sary governmental budgets in the 
years ahead make it possible for 
us to obtain aoe meme? <a 
a te pur ng pow 
it oaaian alone, thereby re- 
ducing the need for direct Federal 
expenditure to support employ- 
ment. Stabilizing the. construc- 
tion industry would remove one 
of the most variable of the eco- 
nomic factors. Proper financing 
of social security would take the 
deflation out of this program. 
Residual. unemployment should 
and ean be reduced to a manage- 
able quantity of a local, special 
and temporary character. Federal 
expenditure on residual unem- 
ployment can and should be 
applied only to worthwhile proj- 
ects efficiently carried on. 

. Finally, let me discuss the con- 
troversial phraseology of the Bill. 
This relates to three points: one, 
“the right to work,” two, “the 
assurance of employment,” and 
three, the concept of “full em- 
ployment.” 





Frankly, I think it makes little 
difference practically in the level 
of employment in 1946, 1947 or 
the years following how these 
matters are stated or whether 
they are stated at all—except for 
one thing, carelessness and in- 
eptitude at this point may weil 
undermine the prestige of the 
Federal Government, or create 
suspicion and lack of confidence 
among those whose cooperation is 
indispensable for the success of 
the Bill. This is a real danger. 


“The Right to Employment” 


The introduction of the phrase, 
“the right to employment,” is a 
singularly inept and unnecessarily 
provocative formulation of an ex- 
ceedingly profound insight as to 
the dependence of human freedom 
on employment. 


The statement of employment 
as a right degrades the concept 
of human rights. There has been 
a tendency in recent years for 
those who desire a more wide- 
spread enjoyment of such benefits 
as education, housing, health, nu- 
trition and recreation to attach to 
these truly desirable fruits of so- 
cial progress the high dignity of 
fundamental human rights. This 
extension of the term, human 
rights, tends to weaken the power 
and gravity of the concept. Is, 
for example, the “right to em- 
ployment” one of those basic 
rights for which “governments 
were instituted among men”? 
This can hardly be the case, 
since in the Bill, the “right to 
work” is, in the same sentence 
which declares it, removed at one 
stroke from all Americans who 
have not finished their schooling 
and who have full-time house- 
keeping responsibilities. And 


what about the old people who 
have been deprived, I think | 








wrongly, of the “right to work” 
for more than $14.99 a week, if 
they accept their lawful benefits 
under social security? 

Human rights, if they are real, 
cannot be so easily given and 
taken away . They transcend both 
statute and. constitution and are 
the heritage of two thousand 
years of insight and reason re- 
specting the nature of the rela- 
tionships of men to each other 
and to their governments. 


There are those who feel that 
any change in the present formu- 
lation of the Bill as to the “right 
to work” will weaken the Bill. 
There are others, friends of the 
Bill, of whom I am one, who ob- 
ject to the phrase because it 
weakens the dignity of funda- 
mental human rights. 


And for the purposes of the Bill 
such weakening is unnecessary. 
Consider, for example, the power 
of alternative language: “The 
Congress finds and declares that 
involuntary unemployment on the 
part of any citizen is a matter of 
national concern, that such invol- 
untary unemployment threatens 
not only the rights and proper 
privileges of the citizen but men- 
aces the institutions and founda- 
tions of a free democratic state.” 
Such a formulation associates cor- 
rectly the rights of citizens with 
the menace of involuntary unem- 
ployment and in my opinion, is a 
far stronger and more penetrating 
justification for the measures in- 
cluded in the Bill than the ques- 
tionable declaration of a “right to 
work.” 


“Assurance of Full Employment” 


The second doubtful plhrase- 
ology is the “assurance” of full 
employment. Obviously, such 
assurance can never be given by 
fiscal measures alone. Take, for 





example, the involuntary unem- 
ployment that might be caused 
by labor disputes involving utili- 
ties, building service operators, 
teamsters or transport workers, 
which might seriously affect con- | 
tinuing full employment for large 
numbers of workers dependent 
for their work on these services. 
Are all strikes, boycotts and 
lockouts that affect continuing 
full employment of workers not 
parties to the dispute to be out- 
lawed in order to assure the 
“right to work”? Again, the ob- 
jection to the words “assure” or 
“guarantee” is -not designed to 
weaken the Bill. But unless the 
“assurance” is faithfully per- 
formed on all fronts and in behalf 
of particular individuals affected, 
either the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government is weakened, or 
the word “assurance” is watered 
down to the point where it has 
little meaning either in public 
law or in_ private contracts. 
Change in phraseology should noi 
be difficult to meet this point. 
There are some who object to 
the term “full employment,” but 
for my part I like the phrase as 
the expression of a goal for na- 
tional policy. Like other goals, 
it is clearly unattainable and it 
would lose its virtue if it were. 
The statement of the goal and our 
sincere efforts to attain it will 
make the reality much closer io 
the ideal than if the ideal had 
never been expressed. There is 
some doubt in my mind, there- 
fore, whether it is necessary or 
even desirable to define precisely 
what we mean by “full employ- 
ment.” It is a concept that will 
change from decade to decade as 
our ideas with respect to the re- 


lation between work and freedom 
change. A definition can hardly 





have any substantial practical 


consequences as to what is recom- 
mended or legislated under the 
Bill. Why not leave the term 
“full employment,” like “liberty” 
and “justice,” to stand as a goal 
of democratic government, and to 
derive its specific content from 
the will of the people as ex- 
pressed from period to period by 
their free institutions? 


Summary 


To sum up, it seems to me that 
the objectives of the Full Em- 
ployment Bill are desirable, that 
the procedure is workable and 
that, if basic legislation is 
promptly adopted for social se- 
curity financing, construction in- 
dustry stabilization, taxation, co- 
ordination of Federal lending and 
the welfare of agriculture, the 
program can be made to work. 
There need be no wasteful ex- 
penditure if residual unemploy- 
ment is local, special, temporary 
and in small amount. 

The controversial terminology 
of the Bill should be modified so 
that, without weakening the Bill 
or the opportunities for action 
within the frame of the Bill, the 
greatest possible harmony may 
exist among all who believe that 
it is both appropriate and neces- 
sary that the Federal Government 
direct its full powers toward the 
goal of full employment. 


R. L. Gooke Jr. Opens 
In Nashua, N. H. 


NASHUA, N. H.—Robert L. 
Cooke, Jr., has opened offices at 
71 West Pearl Street to engage in 
a securities business. Mr. Cooke 
was formerly an officer of Ballou, 
Adams & Co., Inc., of Boston, with 
which he was associated for many 
years. 
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A Code of Int'l Commercial Credit 


(Continued from first page) 


ternational commercial conduct. 


zens. Property of aliens should 


1 shall attempt instead to indicate be protected and should not be 
the principles which should gov- | subject to confiscation or public 
ern in the construction of such a appropriation without prompt and 


code. 


I may add that the prin-| just compensation. 


Equal pro- 


ciples here stated are to be re-_| tection of national laws should 


garded as features of a perma- 
nent code of international com- 
mercial conduct. While 


it may | 


not be possible during the post-, 


war transitional period to elimi- 
nate all policies and practices not 


in harmony with these principles, ' 


every effort should be made to 
achieve that result at the earliest 
practicable moment. 


Elements of Code 


Right of entrance, residence, 
travel, ownership of property and 
participation in private business 
activities—Nations should grant 
to mationals of other countries the 
right to enter and reside in their 
territories and the same rights to 
travel, use transit and communi- 
cations facilities, own and control 
property and participate in per- 
mitted business activities as are 
enjoyed by their own citizens. {if 
for security or other reasons a 
distinction is made between citi- 
zens and aliens with respect to 
enjoyment of such rights, aliens 
of each nationality should be ac- 
corded the same treatment as 
aliens of any other nationality; 
in other words, most-favored- 
nation treatment. 


Equal protection of the laws— 
Nations should extend to nation- 
als of other countries residing in 
their territories the same protec- 
tion of the laws, access to and 
equality before the courts and 
privileges respecting the conduct 
of permitted business activities as 
are accorded to their own citi- 


| 





extend to patents, trade-marks, 
names and brands belonging io 
nationals of other countries. 


Commercial laws and stand- 
ards—As a means of removing 
impediments to international 
trade as well as causes for com- 
plaint, nations should unify their 
commercial laws and should im- 
prove legal procedures. They 
should also endeavor to establish 
greater uniformity of interna- 
tionally-used weights and meas- 
ures and should promote the ex- 
tension of international stand- 
ardization of commercial products. 


Taxation—Nations should not 
tax property or income of na- 
tionals of other countries at a 
higher rate or under more bur- 
densome terms than are applied 
to property and income of like 
kind of their cwn citizens. Na- 
tions should also provide by 
treaties with other countries or 
otherwise against double and 
extra-territorial taxation of their 
citizens operating in such coun- 
tries. 

Monetary stability — Nations 
should not engage in competitive 
depreciation of their currencies as 
a means of gaining advantages in 
international trade. Although the 
International Monetary Fund is 
designed to prevent such depre- 
ciation, the articles of agreement 
pertaining to the Fund permit a 


member nation to depreciate the 
value of its currency within 
specified limits under conditions 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, as provided in Section 1 
of Article Three of the Indenture dated as of May 1, 
1927, between Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
and Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
(hereinafter called the Indenture), that the undersigned 
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The respective holders of said Debenture Bonds are 
required to present them on or after said redemption 
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nN presentation and surrender 
of said Debenture Bonds at said Trust Company on or 
after said redemption date, together, in the case of 
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perpiaing maturing after said redemption date, said 

benture Bonds will be paid and redeemed at the 
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payment to anyone other than the registered owner is 
desired, must be duly assigned in blank, or accompanied 
by proper instrument of assignment in blank. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
By DALE PARKER, Secretary and Treasurer 














which may largely be created by 
such nation itself. The adminis- 
trators of the Fund should estab- 
lish standards which will dissuade 
a nation from resorting to cur- 
rency depreciation for the correc- 
tion of a disequilibrium in its in- 
ternational ffinancial situation 
which is primarily due to the 
adoption or continuance by such 
nation of unsound financial or 
other economic policies. 


Exchange control — Nations 
maintaining exchange -controis, 
whether exercised unilaterally or 
through bilateral payments agree- 
ments or currency area arrange- 
ments, should abolish such con- 
trols at the earliest practicable 
moment after the war. Pending 
complete elimination, such ex- 
change control as is maintained 
should be exercised only for the 
purpose of conserving scarce cur- 
rencies in order that such cur- 
rencies may be used for the pur- 
chase of essential foreign products 
needed for development or re- 
habilitation of the economies of 
the nation or nations exercising 
such control. Exchange control 
should never be used in a dis- 
criminatory sense, nor as a means 
of giving special advantage to the 
trade of a nation or nations par- 
ticipating in a currency bloc or 
other trade area as against that of 
outside countries. 


Prohibitions and quantitative 
restrictions On imports—Except 
for health and sanitary reasons, 
all prohibitions and quantitative 
restrictions on imports should be 
removed as soon after the war as 
shipping limitations and balance 
of payments positions of nations 
employing them make possible. 
Any subsequent reimposition of 
such prohibitions or restrictions 
should be permitted only in ac- 
cordance with the criteria to be 
laid down by an _ international 
trade agency set up under the 
United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council and with the ap- 
proval of such agency. All quan- 
titative restrictions should be 
non-discriminatory in their appli- 
cation. Sanitary embargoes in- 
volving quarantine restrictions 
against the importation of dis- 
eased animals or plants from 
other countries should be applied 
gnly for the purposes for which 
they were designed and should 
not be employed as a subterfuge 
to afford domestic producers 
extra-tariff protection against 
competing foreign products. Other 
restrictions such as mixing regu- 
lations, notably in the case of 
cereals, whose only purpose is to 
prevent or restrict the importa- 
tion of foreign products, should 
be abolished. 


Export prohibitions, taxes and 
subsidies—As a general principle, 
there should be no restrictions on 
exports and, in accordance with 
this principle, all, prohibitions 
and quantitative restrictions on 
exports should be removed as 
soon after the war as shipping 
space considerations permit. There 
are, however, two types of cases 
in which some restriction on ex- 
ports might be permissible. One 
is that of commodities which are 
produced in a number of coun- 
tries and of which there is nor- 
mally a world surplus. This type 
of case is. discussed later under 
the heading of “Intergovern- 
mental Commodity Agreements.” 
The other kind of case is that in- 
volving commodities of which 
there is a scarcity. In the case of 
such products, nations owning 
them or controlling them might 
be permitted to place limitations 
on the amount of such products 
that could be exported. The con- 
ditions under which such control 
should be exercised should, how- 
ever, be determined by interna- 
tional agreement and regulations 
should be adopted assuring other 
nations an equitable share of the 
products and preventing discrim- 
ination in the allocation of shares 
to nations other than those own- 
ing or controlling such products. 


There should be no prohibition 
of exports of seeds, roots and 
s.ocks. 


1 





If taxes are to be levied on ex- 
ported products, such taxes 
should not be so heavy as to be 
restrictive and should be non- 
discriminatory; colony - holding 
nations, in particular, should not 
impose taxes on exports of colon- 
ial products which discriminate 
as between the mother country 
and outside nations. 


Nations should not employ sub- 
sidies or bounties as a means of 
forcing their products on export 
markets. As a general proposi- 
tion it is undesirable for a nation 
to pay subsidies on a commodity 
that is normally produced in ex- 
portable quantities or on a com- 
modity that would be produced in 
exportable quantities only be- 
cause of the subsidy. 

For security reasons and be- 
cause of the importance of ship- 
ping services to national econo- 
mies, subsidies necessary for the 
development and operation of a 
national merchant marine are 
justified. 

Preferences and Discriminations 

—As a general] proposition, pref- 
erential arrangements between 
groups of nations or between a 
mother country and its dominions 
or colonies which give more fa- 
vorable tariff treatment to the 
products of each other than to 
those of outside countries are ob- 
jectionable and should be abol- 
ished. There arc, however, some 
circumstances under which pref- 
erential arrangements would seem 
to be justified. Such arrange- 
ments might be permitted in the 
ease of contiguous nations which 
are closely affiliated economically 
and whose prosperity would be 
increased by removal of tariff 
barriers between them. To be 
acceptable, however, such ar- 
rangements should meet certain 
conditions. The duties applied 
against outside countries by na- 
tions participating in the prefer- 
ential arrangement should not be 
higher than those which they 
maintained prior to their entrance 
into the arrangement. Other 
countries within the same general 
region and affected by similar 
economic conditions should have 
the right to join the preferential 
arrangement by making conces- 
sions to other members of the 
group as favorable as those which 
the latter extend to each other. 
Such arrangements should not 
prevent reductions in duties on 
products of outside countries. 
The preferences should be con- 
fined to products which the mem- 
ber countries supply in substan- 
tial quantities to one another. 
And the preferential arrange- 
ment should contribute to more 
efficient production and to the 
development of better balanced 
economies in the area covered Dy 
the arrangement. Similar prefer- 
ential arrangements might be 
allowed in the case of nations af- 
fected by similar economic con- 
ditions where such arrangements 
are a prelude to a customs union 
between the nations participating 
in the arrangement. The general 
principle underlying each type of 
arrangement should be that the 
trade of outside nations with na- 
tions participating in the arrange- 
ment should not, on the whole, be 
on less favorable terms than ex- 
isted prior to the consummation 
of the arrangement. 


Other exceptions to the above- 
stated principle might be per- 
mitted in the case of regions 
within specified distances on 
either side of a national frontier 
where such regions suffer es. 
nomic hardship due to tariff rates 
maintained by the adjoining 
country. A further exception, 
at least for a period sufficiently 
long to allow for transitional ad- 
justments, might be permissible 
in the case of a small country or 
territory weak economically 
whose prosperity is especially de- 
pendent on the enjoyment of a 
preferential position in the mar- 
kets of a larger country. In such 
situations, however, the larger 
nation should not ask for recip- 
rocal favors from the smaller 
country or territory. Its economic 





' 


relation to the smaller country 
or territory and gratitude on the 
part of the latter for the favors 
exended to it would of themselves 
give the trade of the larger na- 
tion an advantage over that .of 
other countries in the markets of 
the smaller country or territory. 

Long-term bulk - purchasing 
contracts, under which a nation 
agrees to buy stipulated quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs or raw materials 
from countries comprised within 
an imperial system of which it is 
a member or from specified out- 
side countries to the exclusion of 
purchases of similar products 
from other countries producing 
such products, discriminate 
against the latter countries. While 
such contracts may be necessary 
or desirable in wartime, they can- 
not be justified as peacetime meas- 
ures. Bulk-purchasing contracts 
may not in themselves be objec- 
tionable provided they offer to 
all nations without discrimination 
opportunity to sell their products 
on an equal basis to the nation 
making bulk purchases. 

Import duties and taxes— All 
excessive and unnecessary tariff 
rates should be eliminated. Where 
nations insist on the need of tar- 
iff duties either for protective or 
revenue purposes, the duties 
should be only moderate in 
amount. The aim should be the 
greatest possible exchange of 
goods among nations on the basis 
of comparative costs. Taxes other 
than tariff rates should not be 
imposed on imports except to off- 
set excise taxes levied on com- 
peting domestic products. They 
should never be used for the pur- 
pose of furnishing additional or 
extra-tariff protection to domes- 
tic producers. 


Customs’ regulations, travel, 
consular and shipping documents 
—‘Invisible tariff’ obstacles to 
the flow of commerce, such as 
antiquated and burdensome regu- 
lations relating to the filing of 
invoices, the _ classification of 
goods, the method of valuation, 
the payment of duties and similar 
matters, should be eliminated. 
Customs formalities should be 
simplified and essential docu- 
ments and procedures should be 
standardized. Travel, consular 
and shipping documents should 
all be overhauled and stream- 
lined, with a view to expediting 
the movement of goods in com- 
merce and to cheapen their cost. 


Dumping and other unfair 
methods of competition—‘Dump- 
ing” and other unfair methods of 
competition in commerce should 
be eliminated. Nations should 
cooperate in the drafting of an 
international code specifying acts 
and conduct which shall be con- 
sidered unfair practices in inter- 
national trade and should adopt 
uniform legislation and other 
measures to curb such practices. 
Particular attention should be di- 
rected to regulating the use cof 
patents and trade-marks in inter- 
national trade. 


Export credits guarantees— 
Government guarantees of export 
credits are unobjectionable as a 
means of promoting export trade 
provided such guarantees do not 
cover concealed subsidies to the 
trade of the nations employing 
such devices. The premiums 
charged for such guarantees 
should fully cover their cost and 
the compensation paid for losses 
should not exceed the amount of 
loss actually sustained. 


Cartels—Like excessive tariff 
duties, preferences and _ similar 
trade barriers, trade-restricting 
cartel practices should be abol- 
ished. Now that German cartels, 
the fount of the international car- 
tel system, are to be broken up 
by the Allied governments, an 
effort should be made to outlaw 
all practices which restrict pro- 
duction and trade. If interna- 
tional agreement cannot effec- 
tively outlaw such restrictive 
cartels, then international ma- 
chinery should be set up to insure 


that cartels shall not so limit 
vuspul, interfere with maximum 
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efficiency of production and ob- 
struct 
prevent the provision of 
abundant supply of goods 
reasonable prices to consumers. 


Intergovernmental commodity 
agreements — Intergovernmental 
commodity agreements, although 
subject to public control and 
therefore perhaps less objection- 
able than private trade cartels, 
nevertheless restrict the supply 
and increase the cost of products 
to consumers. For that reason, 
such agreements, if tolerated at 
all, should be restricted to agri- 
cultural or other primary com- 
modities which are subject to 
chronic surpluses. An effort 
should be made by the nations 
participating in such agreements 
to shift productive facilities from 
fhe production of the surplus 
commodity to other economic ac- 
tivities and to adjust their econo- 
mies so as to prevent the produc- 
tion of surpluses of the commodity 
in question, with a view to even- 
tual elimination of the govern- 
mental control over the produc- 
tion and marketing of such com- 
modity. 

Government monopolies (State- 
trading corporations, etc.)—Not 
only Russia but numerous other 
countries may conduct all or part 
of their foreign trade operations 
after the war as a state monopoly 
or through corporations or or- 
ganizations sponsored by _ the 
State. If international trade is 
not to be burdened with restric- 
tions as a result of the difference 
in trading methods followed by 
private-enterprise countries and 
those employed by state-trading 
monopolies or corporations, it 
will be necessary that clearly de- 
fined principles be agreed on re- 
lating to their respective trading 
methods. State-trading corpora- 
tions must not use their great 
buying power as a means of dis- 
criminating between traders with- 
in a given country nor should 
state-trading monopolies use their 
vast power to dump their products 
in other countries or to acquire 
products of other countries at 
prices which are not fair to the 
producers of such _ products. 
State-trading monopolies should 
allocate purchases of products 
they require among other coun- 
tries on a basis which, having due 
regard for price considerations, is 
fair to all of them. The working 
out of such purchases could per- 
haps best be achieved through 
the medium of a multilateral 
agreement. At least this proce- 
dure might be followed for a few 
years while the principles and 
practices that are to govern busi- 
mess relations between private- 
enterprise and state-trading coun- 
tries were being developed. In 
return for the exercise by state- 
trading organizations of their buy- 
ing monopoly in a manner that is 
equitable and fair to private- 
enterprise countries and perhaps 
also for undertakings by state- 
trading monopolies to buy stipu- 
lated amounts of goods from pri- 
vate-enterprise countries, the 
latter should extend to the na- 
tions maintaining trading monop- 
olies their lowest rates of duty 
and accord them most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters 
affecting the trade of the later 
countries. 


Access to raw materials and 
markets—Nations should guaran- 
tee all other nations “open door” 
treatment with respect to access 
to foodstuffs, raw materials and 
markets. Proposals already out- 
lined are designed to accord all 
nations opportunity to buy and 
sell in world markets on terms 
of complete equality with all 
other nations. Equality of treat- 
ment respecting foodstuffs and 
raw materials would embrace not 
‘only the right to acquire avail- 
able supplies of such commodities 
on equitable terms but would in- 
clude also the right to develop 
resources necessary for the pro- 
duction of such commodities. 
This would mean, in other words, 
equal] opportunity for producers 
of all countries to obtain con- 


an 
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international trade as to! 





cessions or other rights for the 
development of food and raw ma- 
terial resources. 

If raw material resources are a 
state monopoly, the state exercis- 
ing such monopoly should under- 
take to provide an adequate sup- 
ply at a reasonable price to meet 
the needs of all countries. “Rea- 


{sonable price” should be defined, 


as in the International Sugar 
Agreement, to mean “not to ex- 
ceed the cost of production, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit, of 
efficient producers.” 


Foreign investments — Much 
that has already been said, espe- 
cially as to protection and equal 
treatment as between foreign and 
domestic property, applies to for- 
eign investments of capital. As 
has been pointed out, nations 
which receive foreign investments 
should undertake to afford ample 
facilities for the free movement 
and investment of capital, to give 
equal treatment to national and 
foreign capital, except when in- 
vestment of the latter would be 
inimical to the public interest, 
and to grant to securities issued 
by capital-investing nations the 
same treatment as is accorded to 
securities issued and placed by 
societies and institutions in the 
capital-receiving country. Na- 
tions receiving foreign capital 
should not impose burdensome 
regulations relating to its admin- 
istration or to personnel and coii- 
ditions of operation. 


Owners of capital invested in 
other countries should adminis- 
ter their property in such way as 
to contribute to the economic 
well-being of the capital-receiv- 
ing country and its people. The 
owners should endeavor to assure 
to capital of the receiving coun- 
try a just and adequate participa- 
tion both in the establishment 
and management of their enter- 
prises; foreign investments should 
not as a rule displace the capital 
of nationals of the receiving 
country in existing or other en- 
terprises. Owners of capital in- 
vested in other countries should 
undertake the training of local 
personnel, with a view to expand- 
ing employment in the capital- 
receiving nation. 

Commercial arbitration — All 
commercial disputes should be 
settled by arbitration. Such arbi- 
tration, however, should be en- 
tirely voluntary. Provision for 
arbitration should be written into 
all commercial contracts. 


Friendly consultation—If na- 
tions are to live amicably together 
they must learn, in adopting acts 
and policies for the benefit of 
their own economies, to consider 
what the effects of such acts and 
policies would be on other coun- 
tries. When a nation adopts or 
contemplates the adoption of an 
act or policy which injures or 
threatens to injure the interests of 
another country, it should consult 
with that country with respect to 
such act or policy. This does not 
mean that a nation cannot always 
avoid action which might involve 
some injury to an interest of 
another country. But the avoid- 
ance of such injury should be a 
basic consideration in the right 
of a nation to pursue a policy it 
deems in its own interest and, 
where such injury cannot be 
avoided, the nation should consult 
with the country or countries 
whose interests might be injured 
by such action with a view to 
minimizing such injury. 


Application of Code of Interna- 
tional Commercial Conduct 


Agreement between nations on 
the principles to be incorporated 
in a code of international com- 
mercial conduct will be only the 
first step in the development of 
equitable and peaceful interna- 
tional commercial relations. Get- 
ting nations to abide in practice 
by the principles of such code 
will be of equal, if not greater, 
importance than agreement on its 
essentials. There will need to be 
an agency which will examine 
laws, decrees, and regulations is- 
sued by the various nations in 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for public 

(Special to THe FInaNC@AL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, O.—Reginald W. 
Barnard has reioined the staff of 
W. E. Hutton & Co., First National 
Bank Building. He has recently 
been serving in the armed forces. 


(Special to THe FInanciat CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, O.—William H. 
Clark has rejoined Merrill, Tur- 





economic matters and to decide 
whether such laws, decrees and 
regulations conform with the! 
principles of the code. As a means 
of facilitating the work of such! 
agency, copies of all laws, decrees 
and regulations adopted by the 
various nations and of trade and 
other economic agreements en- 
tered into between different na- 
tions should be transmitted to the 
agency as soon as they are adopt- 
ed or become effective. Such! 
agency should be empowered to 
call to the attention of members 
any policies, laws, and regula- 
tions or international agreements 








which they enter into which the | 


agency regards as in violation of | 
the code. The agency should also 
have the power to hear complaints 
and to issue reports relating to 
any offending laws, decrees, reg- 
ulations and agreements and to 
make recommendations for ad- 
justment of such laws, decrees, 
regulations and agreements io 
bring them into conformity with 
the code or for their discontinu- 
ance. The agency itself would 
have no power to order revision 
or discontinuance of offending 


regulations but would have only 
powers of advice and recommen- 


ation in this column. 


ben & Co., Union Commerce 
Building. He has recently been 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, COLO.—Paul H. 
Hadley has become _ connected 
with Sullivan & Company, Secur- 
ity Building. He has recently 
been in the U. S. Army and in 
the past was with Brown, Schless- 


|'man, Owen & Company. 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Robert E. 
Bulkley. formerly with A. C. 
Allyn & Co., has become affili- 


| ated with Paine, Webber, Jackson 


& Curtis, Penobscot Building. 


(Special to THe FInancist CHRONICLE) 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Thomas H. Hightower has been 
added to the staff of Southeastern 
Securities Corperation, 304 West 
Adams Street. He was formerly 
with Thomson & McKinnon. 


(Special to THe FiInaNctaL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Myron 
H. Post is with Herrick, Waddell 
*& Company, Inc., 1012 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


(Special to THE FINnanciat CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI, FLA.—Bernard D. 
Kaplan has jointed the staff of 
Bache and Co., 96 N. E. Second 
Avenue. 


(Special to THe FInaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Emmett 
J. Sheridan has become asso- 





dation concerning them. 


ciated with Paine, Webber, Jack- 


: Way. 
| E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 


CG. F. Gassell & Co. 
Adds Three to Staff 


CHARLOTTHSVILLE, VA. — 
C. F. Cassell & Co., 112 Second 
Street, N. E., announce that John 
W. Ayres and George Barlow 
have joined their organization 
and will be connected with the 
Sales Department. Montie Smith 
has become associated with the 
firm as cashier. 


Mr. Ayres was formerly con- 
nected with an investment house 
in Baltimore and later joined the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
in Virginia. In 1936 he became 
affiliated with the claims depart- 
ment of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Barlow began his business 
career with the Champion Fiber 
Company in North Carolina. In 
1930 he organized Hoff-Barlow 
Motor Company, Inc., to engage 
in the distribution of automobiles. 
This business was continued until 
1943 when he severed his con- 
nection with this firm and en- . 
tered the United States Marine 
Corps as an officer in the Motor 
Transport Department. He re- 
cently returned from the Pacific 
and is now on inactive duty with 
the United States Marine Corps. 





son & Curtis, 605 North Broad- 
In the past he was with 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Walter Woeds 
is with Edward D. Jones & Com- 
pany, 300 North Fourth Street. 





In the past he was with Dow, 
Jones & Company in St. Louis. 
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NAM Prosperity Program 


(Continued from page 930) 
three possible developments which | domestic affairs and for carrying 
which could bring the post-war | on orderly international economic 
prosperity to a halt and create | relations, the gold content of our 
wide-spread unemployment. These | currency must not be subject to 


three developments are: 


change by administrative decree. 


“1. Mismanagement of the money |2, We must have definite limits 


and credit system, and the Fed- 
eral debt, in ways which convert 
prosperity into an _ inflationary 
boom, thereby creating strains 
and stresses which must inevita- 
bly lead to a collapse of prices, 
production and employment. 

“2. Granting or perpetuating 
special privileges which hinder 
production or prevent the flow of 
goods and services to final con- 
sumers at reasonable prices, there- 
by creating a lack of balance be- 
tween various groups or various 
sections of the country. 

“3. Prevention of an adequate 
flow of private capital into pro- 
ductive, job-making activities, 
thereby making it impossible to 
have that growth of capital re- 
sources which is necessary to pro- 
vide increased production and 
jobs for our growing population.” 

“Tf we can keep our economic 
system free of these three devel- 
opments, and do not suffer from 
an international catastrophe or 
great natural disaster,” asserts the 
NAM, ‘“‘we can assure permanent 
prosperity in this nation in the 
post-war era. That is the point 
which must be kept uppermost in 
our minds. Only by thus concen- 
trating our attention to these spe- 
cific purposes can we keep our 
thinking from becoming cluttered 
up with pet prejudices and ‘re- 
forms’ which, while perhaps im- 
portant and desirable in them- 
selves, merely introduce areas of 
disagreement which have no rela- 
tion to the fundamental problem 
of permanent prosperity.” 

Financial Proposais 

The positive recommendations, 
in the financial field are outlined 
as follows: 

1. We must have a stable, clearly 
defined monetary §¢nit. 

This can be accomplished only 
by having our monetary unit 
based upon, and defined in terms 
of, metal, which in this country 
means gold. And to assure con- 

‘tinuation of that: stability which 
is so essential for planning of our 
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placed upon the credit ex- 
pansion powers of our com- 
mercial banks. 

Over the years several methods 
of such control have been used. 
The one which has proved most 
satisfactory has been the legal re- 
quirement that banks must main- 
tain a stipulated reserve against 
their deposits. This method is ac- 
cepted American procedure, but 
since 1918 there has been an in- 
creasing practice of changing re- 
serve requirements whenever they 
begin really to restrict credit. 
This practice must be abolished. 
It does no good to have legal lim- 
itations on credit expansion if the 
limitations are removed every 
time they begin to be effective. 
For the future we need to estab- 
lish those legal reserve require- 
ments which are necessary for 
safety and then hold to these lim- 
itations. 


3. We must make interest rates 
serve as a guide to the de- 
gree of strain to which our 
financial system is being 
subjected. 


Interest rates serve two great 
and fundamental functions in the 
economic system. First, they are 
the price at which the supply of 
funds available for lending and 
the demand for such funds are 
brought into balance, and second, 
they indicate the relative degree 
of risk, or the relative attractive- 
ness of different uses to which 
funds may be put. These func- 
tions cannot be performed unless 
the interest rate is free to move 
up or down as conditions war- 
rant. In recent years—or since 
about the middle of the 20’s—an 
increasing effort has been made 
by our Federal Reserve officials 
and the Federal Government to 
eliminate such free movement of 
interest rates. This has had the 
effect, on the one hand, of remov- 
ing one of the prime indicators 
of approaching finangial storms, 
and on the other hand, of pre- 


venting the flow of funds being 


ee ee ee one 


determined by the relative risk 
involved. For the future we must 
restore the free functioning of in- 
terest rates and thereby permit 
free competitive forces to deter- 
mine the distribution of the avail- 
able supply of loanable funds. 


4. We must make the banking 
system serve as a hand- 
maiden of our economic sys- 
tem, not permit it to attempt 
to control the volume of 
business activity and em- 
ployment. 

History offers many examples 
of efforts to use the money and 
banking system as a mechanism 
for controlling the volume of bus- 
iness activity and employment. 
Every such effort has resulted in 
economic troubles of more or less 
major proportions. For the future 
we must see to it that banks in 
their credit policies merely reflect 
existing economic conditions, not 
permit them through the exten- 
sion or withdrawal of credit, to 
attempt to increase or decrease 
the volume of business activity. 
In practice this means the elimi- 
nation of the idea, which has 
been so prevalent since the First 
World War, that there is some 
given volume of credit which is 
desirable regardless of existing 
underlying conditions, and then 
forcing this volume upon the 
economy without regard to other 
considerations. 

5. We must get the public debt 
into the hands of those who 
will hold it as a permanent 
investment until .the bonds 
mature and are paid off. 

With a public debt of some 
$300,000,000,000 it is imperative 
that we prevent sudden and large 
shifts in the ownership of the 
bonds representing this debt. This 
is because such sudden and large 
shifts would subject our financial 
system to strains which it could 
not endure. In practice the pre- 
vention of such shifts involves 
having the public debt represent- 
ed by bonds of a maturity and in- 
terest rate which appeals to in- 
vestors as a desirable form. To 
accomplish these financial re- 
forms, the NAM recommends 
“that Congress create a special 
committee of experts to re-exam- 
ine the whole money, banking and 
public debt preblem and report 
specifically on what legislative 





changes are needed and what pol- 


icies must be followed by the 
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banking authorities in order to 
assure that we shall realize the 
maximum benefits from our 
money and credit system, but will 
not again have our whole eco- 
nomic system thrown into a de- 
pression through mismanagement 
in the financial field.” 


Treatment of Special Privileges 


The recommendations relating 
to special privileges such as mo- 
nopolies, tariffs, subsidies, agri- 
cultural favors are stated, in part 
as follows: 

The granting and perpetuation 
of special privileges is important 
not only as a cause of serious eco- 





nomic disturbances, but as well 
because their presence quite prop- 
erly leads to widespread criticism 
and dissatisfaction with the func- 
tioning of the economic system 
and thereby endangers our politi- 
cal and economic freedom. Such 
expressions as excessive profits, 
putting property rights above hu- 
man rights, production for use in- 
stead of for profit, inadequate 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the public, and so forth, all have 
their origin, or at least gain sup- 
port, because of the existence, or 
presumed existence, of special 
privileges. 

We cannot maintain permanent 
prosperity in this country on the | 
basis of special favors, first to one 
section and then to another. And 
we cannot maintain permanent 
prosperity by trying to balance 
the special favors given one group 
by equal favors to some other 
group. We must have as our na- 
tional policy the elimination of all 
special favors and all special 
privileges. 

In practice this means, as it re- 
lates to various parts of our 
economy: 

1. On monopolistic conspiracies 
which reduce preduction, re- 
strict markets, or keep prices 
above a fair competitive 
level. 

Such conspiracies may occur at 
any stage in the productive proc- 
ess. But they ali have one thing 
in common. This is that they are 
designed to free the participants 
from the rigors of competition 
and thereby enable them to set a 
price for their goods or services 
in excess of that which would 
prevail in a free competitive mar- 
ket. 

Every such conspiracy, thus, by 
its very nature is contrary to the 
public interest. There is no such 
thing as a socially desirable con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, and 
this is equally true regardless of 
whether they are in industry, fi- 
nance, marketing, agriculture, or 
labor, whether they are formed 
by private concerns acting indi- 
vidually or under direction of 
government, and whether they 
apply to the domestic or foreign 
field. 

In a program for, permanent 
prosperity we need only one basic 
provision. This is that all con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, re- 
gardless of their scope, regardless 
of their form, and regardless of 
their sponsorship, must be effec- 
tively prohibited. 

Present policies obviously are 
not adequate to accomplish this 
purpose. -We recommend there- 
fore: 

a. Vigorous and impartial en- 
forcement of the “anti-trust” laws 
no matter how important econom- 
ically or politically it is who thus 
gets hit. 

b. . Legislation compelling the 
recording in the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice of all patent agreements, both 
existing and future, and both do- 
mestic and international, except 
those covering simple non-exclu- 
sive licenses and exchange of 
licenses. 

c. That the Federal Government 
seek to erter into agreements 
with other nations which will pre- 
vent the operation of all cartels 
which attempt to control produc- 
tion, distribution, or prices. 

d. That Congress prohibit all 





closed labor unions, or that is 
unions which refuse to admit 





properly qualified workers as 


members. 


2. On Tariff. 

Opinions on the desirability or 
necessity of a protective tariff cut 
across all major groups in the na- 
tion. Some businessmen favor 
high tariffs, others low tariffs. 
The same is true among farmers 
and labor. Even in each of the 
major political parties there no 
longer is agreement on tariff pol- 
icies. 

Nonetheless everyone can agree 
on four facts of basic importance 
in the determination of our future 
tariff policy. These are: 

a. As the world’s greatest cred- 
itor nation we have a responsibil- 
ity for leadership in attempting to 
free international trade of need- 
less barriers. 

b. That regardless of what we 
may do, many other nations will 
maintain tariff barriers against us. 

c. That some nations almost cer- 
tainly will attempt to take advan- 
tage of any concessions we make 
in the way of tariff adjustments. 

d. That for over a century our 
economy, has developed behind 
tariff walls and, in spite of any 
theoretical merits of free trade, it 
may be impossible as a practical 
matter within the foreseeable fu- 
ture to eliminate all tariffs. 

In harmony with these facts we 
recommend: 

a. That our over-all national 
policy be one of gradual reduction 
of protective tariff duties, the re- 
ductions in each case to be con- 
tinued to that point which will 
maximize production and con- 
sumption under competitive con- 
ditions in the United States. The 
rate of reduction should be such 
that it does not unduly disrupt 
our domestic trade and employ- 
ment. 

b. That we continue to regard 
the tariff as a proper means for 
protecting American industry, 
American workers, and American 
agriculture against “dumping” of 
foreign products in our markets, 
and all other forms of unfair 
competition. 


c. That we use either the tariff 
or subsidies, whichever Congress 
determines is the more economi- 
cal method, for assuring an ade- 
quate production of those items 
essential for military purposes. 


3. On subsidies. 


The first point to note in con- 
nection with a program designed 
to eliminate subsidies is that it 
may be necessary to the public 
welfare to have certain parts of 
the economic system supported in | 
order to assure adequate produc- 
tion of certain items for military 
purposes. 

The second point is that when- 
ever any part of the economy has 
been the beneficiary of govern- 
ment aid over a long period, it 
may be disastrous to eliminate 
the entire amount of such aid in 
one fell swoop. 

The final point is that it is po- 
litically impossible and economi- 
cally unjust to start a program of 
removing subsidies if, at the same 
time, new subsidies are being ex- 
tended to other groups or other 
sections of the nation. 

To meet these three conditions 
we recommend: 

a. That the appropriate Con- 
gressional committee make the 
necessary study to recommend 
what subsidies are essential ‘for 
strictly military purposes. 

_ b. That Congress immediately 
initiate -a program for the sys- 
tematic elimination of subsidies 
from the economic system, and 
that this program be carried for- 
ward as rapidly as possible with-: 
out unduly disrupting our domes- 
tic trade and employment. 

_¢. That Congress establish as a 
firm policy the rejection of all 
demands for new subsidies unless 
it can be shown beyond question 
that they are necessary for the 
military safety of the nation. 


Agriculture 


Regarding agriculture, the rec- 
ommendations are: 
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1. Increase the demand for farm} dent long before the rate on the 


products. 


top bracket has reached 50% job- 


2. Keep on the farms only that { making investment is discouraged. 


number which is needed to pro- 
duce the volume of agricultural 
products for which there is a de- 
mand at a price which will yield 
to the producers a satisfactory in- 
come. 

3. Assure that flexibility in 
farm production and prices which 
is necessary to keep farming in 
broad economic and profitable 
balance with the remainder of the 
economic system. 


Problem of Labor 


Urging that labor be subject to 
laws and regulations in the way 
that government has regulated 
“unfair business practices,’ the 
NAM states: 

Much of the existing labor leg- 
islation is based on the principle 
of special privileges for labor. In 
recent years, these laws and their 
administration have created a sit- 
uation which has operated against 
‘the public interest and has, in 
specific respect, retarded produc- 
tion and has curtailed jobs. They 
need revision to fit the conditions 
we now face in the reconversion 
and post-war periods, revision 
which will eliminate the special 
privileges granted labor while, at 
the same time, protecting labor 
rights. 

We therefore recommend legis- 
lation to correct existing labor 
laws to provide for specific re- 
sponsibilities and obligations for 
‘ labor as well as management; to 
‘ regulate union practices which 
‘ restrict efficiency and maximum 
production or limit job opportuni- 
‘ ties; to prohibit the unionization 
‘ of management members (fore- 
men and higher levels of manage- 
ment); to require that labor 
unions, as well as management, 
abide by their collective bargain- 
ing contract; and to protect indi- 
viduals in their right to work. 


Private Capital and Job-Making 

The NAM program further con- 
tends: 

The problem of assuring an 
adequate flow of private capital 
into productive, job-making ac- 
tivities is to establish and main- 
tain those conditions which, first, 
promote and make possible the 
accumulation of substantial sav- 
ings, and second, lead to such sav- 
ings being invested in sufficient 
volume to give us a high and in- 
creasing level of production and 
employment. A vital corollary of 
this second aspect of the problem 
is. that there be smooth-running 
and efficient capital markets and 
security exchanges. 

Obviously, if we have tax laws 
which eat up all business profits 
or which leave individuals noth- 
_ing above what they need for 
. their living expenses, there can be 
no accumulation of savings. And 
it is equally obvious that if the 
policies and attitude of govern- 
ment are such as to destroy con- 
: fidence in the future, those with 
surplus funds will tend to hoard 
them rather than invest such 
funds in private, job-making en- 
terprise. 

Confidence alone, however, is 
not sufficient to assure an ade- 
quate flow of private capital to 
maintain permanent prosperity. 
: We also must have a tax system 
which permits ‘the accumulation 
of savings and which leaves from 
successful investment enough 
earnings to make those with sav- 
ings willing to risk their funds. 

The present tax system, partly 
because of the war and partly be- 
cause of underlying tax policies, 
does not meet this standard. 
Therefore we recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The income tax rate should 
be held to a level which will not 
needlessly discourage individual 
endeavor. It is not possible to set 
one figure and say that under no 
_ condition should the individual 
rate exceed this, but, obviously, 
it is unwise to have rates so high 
that, through discouraging invest- 
ment, they diminish the revenue 
to the government, and it is evi- 





As a matter of public policy it 
is desirable to bring the largest 
practical proportion of income 
earners under the individual in- 
come tax and in this way make a 
substantial number of our citizens 
aware by direct taxation of the 
cost to them of their government. 

2. Eliminate burdensome excise 
taxes and all so-called indirect 
taxes except those necessary to 
provide a reasonably stable base 
for the tax system as a whole, 
such as may be obtained by taxes 
on such items as tobacco and alco- 
hol. Present indirect taxes bear 
disproportionately heavy upon 
those of low incomes, and further, 
since they are hidden, tend to 
keep these individuals from real- 
izing the total tax load they are 
carrying. 

3. Taxes on capital gains dis- 
courage productive, job - making 
investment, tend to destroy the 
liquidity of markets, thereby add- 
ing an element of rigidity to the 
economic system which tends to 
create unemployment, and intro- 
duce an element of great insta- 
bility into the tax system as a 
whole, and should ultimately be 
eliminated. 

4. Taxes on corporation busi- 
ness should be set below the point 
of discouragement. A nation-wide 
poll of businessmen conducted by 
NAM indicated that the highest 
income tax rate corporations can 
pay in peacetime without dis- 
couraging the incentive for greater 
production and employment, is 
25%. 

Fiscal Policy 


The program of the NAM con- 
cludes with a statement on fiscal 
policy, to wit: 


Before the First World War, 
and to a lesser extent even dur- 
ing the 20’s, the total volume of 
government spending was so low 
in relation to the national income 
that a certain amount of extrava- 
gance, although undesirable, was 
not a crucial issue in the function- 
ing of our economic system. That 
situation no longer prevails. To- 
day, even with the utmost econ- 
omy in government expenditures, 
the tax load is so heavy that it is 
a direct and powerful drag upon 
the income of all of us, no matter 
in what income group we may be. 

It is imperative, therefore,_ if 
the progress of our country is to 
be continued and we are to enjoy ‘4 
permanent prosperity, that all 
non-essential government expen- 
ditures, Federal, State and local, 
shall be eliminated and a policy 
of rigid economy adopted in all 
governmental activities. 


Likewise it is imperative that, 
when war expenditures come to 
an end, the Federal budget be 
balanced, and balanced at a level 
which will enable us to have a 
healthy and prosperous economy, 
that as a general policy the budget 
be kept in balance, and that the 
public debt be reduced as rapidly 
as is consistent with the follow- 
ing of sound tax policies. 


ae 


Aid in Rebuilding Greece 
Reported Pledged 


President Truman according to 
special Washington advices to the 
New York “Times” on July 5 as- 
sured John Sofianopoulos, the 
Greek Foreign Minister, during a 
conference on that day, that the 
United States would assist Greece 
“in é@very feasible way” in re- 
construction. The advices also 
had the following to say: 


The Minister was one of several 
who have attended the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and who were 
received successively today by the 
President. One Prime Minister 
was also received. 


He was Faris Al Khoury of 
Syria. The Foreign Ministers in- 
cluded Jose Serrato of Uruguay, 
Carraciolo Parra Perez of Ven- 
ezuela, Manuel A. Pena of the 
Dominican Republic, Camilo 
Ponce Enriquez of Ecuador and 
Gerard E. Lescot of Haiti. 





‘Full Employment Bill’ Ineffective 


(Continued from page 935) 


time production and cut the 
working week to 33 hours, we 
shall still have 13 million unem- 
ployed. There is nothing what- 
over in the Murray Bill to prevent 
this. 


It assumes that with a little aid 
from a benevolent government, 
private capitalism, after the pro- 
found dislocations of the war, can 
provide a full employment which 
it did not provide in America or 
anywhere else before the war. 
The economic consequences of at- 
tempting to deal with unemploy- 
ment by boondoggling or made 
work which does not interfere 
with private profit are thoroughly 
bad as we learned in the decade 
of the ’30s. The political conse- 
quences to democracy will, if any- 
thing, be worse. Instead of set- 
ting up a working system in 
which there are jobs for all able- 


N. Y. Wool Exchange 
Elects Officials 


Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, Inc., an- 
nounce the election June 4th of 
the following slate of officers and 
members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors for the 1945-46 term: Pres- 
ident, Bernard J. Conlin, New 
York City; First Vice-President, 
Albert W. Hilliard, Boston, Mass.; 
Second Vice-President, Lawrence 
P. Hills, Boston, Mass., and Treas- 
urer, Benedetto Lopinto, New 
York City. 


Governors—B. Harrison Cohan, 
J. Davis, Tinney C. Figgatt, Arthur 
N. Gorham, Joseph P. Henican, 
Jr., Frank J. Knell, Stanley H. 
Lawton, Max W. Stoehr, Philip B. 
Weld, Arthur O. Wellman and 
John M. Williams. . 

President Bernard J. Conlin 
succeeds -himself in office. He 
served during the 1944-45 term. 
Albert W. Hilliard and Lawrence 
P. Hills and Benedetto Lopinto 
also were elected to serve their 
second term. J. Davis and John 
M. Williams are new members of 
the Board of Governors, replacing 





Marland C. Hobbs and Robert J. 


Murray. 





bodied adults who desire them, 
the Government becomes a dis- 
penser of the ancient dole of 
bread and circuses to the unem- 
ployed. It is understood that the 
voters will not shoot Santa Claus, 
and moreover that they will 
choose the most likely Santa 
Claus among candidates. This is 
the situation which jeopardizes 
intelligent democracy. It makes 
citizens dependent upon govern- 
ment. 

By contrast, we democratic so- 
cialists insist that the masses of 
the people have so many unsatis- 
fied wants that there is no ex- 
cuse for unemployment. Full em- 
ployment is a matter of increas- 
ing at one and the same time the 
production of goods and the 
spending power of American fam- 
ilies, In peacetime it does not re- 
quire the arbitrary regimentation 
and excessive bureaucracy of 
wartime. 


The major principles on which 
we insist are these: 


1. The commanding heights of 
a modern economic order, the 
great natural resources, the sys- 
tem of money, banking and credit, 
and the operation of monopolies 
or semi-monopolies, including 
public utilities, must be socialized 
so that they can be used directly 
for the good of all rather than for 
the private profit of an owning 
class, increasingly of absentee 
owners. This public control is by 
no means to be exercised on the 
model of the Post Office (which 
after all we prefer to the Ameri- 
can Railway Express) but through 
publi¢e corporations on which will 
be represented the consumers and 
those who invest their labor of 
hand or brain in the~ particular 
industry. 


2. Outside of this field of 
monopoly we want to create a 
Full Employment Finance Au- 
thority which will lend money to 
stimulate production by non- 
profit-making corporations and 
consumers’ cooperatives. Not only 
would such a government author- 
ity offer a job budget, but it 
would also indicate the areas, 
functional and _ geographic, in 
which new enterprises might be 


started. This authority would 
make available to non-profit 
member corporations money at 
the same rate at which the gov- 
ernment itself can obtain it. In- 
vestment in new _ enterprises 
would be of public concern and 
geared directly to the people’s 
needs rather than to the preserva- 
tion of private profit. The oper- 
ating agencies would not be gov- 
ernment bureaus. This plan is es- 
sentially democratic as no other 
plan has been, in that it helps the 
people to help themselves. We 
understand that a bill embodying 
these principles is to be present- 
ed to Congress by a committee 
organized for this specific pur- 
pose. 

3 .The annual outlay, which 
must match production in order 
to keep things going, will have 
three major elements: (a) expen- 
ditures in support of government 
agencies and public works of gen- 
eral advantage; (b) investment in 
the expansion of non-profit and 
cooperative enterprise; and (c) 
direct consuming power of farm- 
ers and workers. This last ele- 
ment is of the utmost importance. 

Family incomes in America 
must be raised at least 50% to 
permit the people to take the 
place of war as the great con- 
sumer of goods. This is a matter 
primarily of wage _ increases, 
matched by increased production. 
It is also a matter of a far more 
adequate system of social security 
from the cradle to the grave 
with allotments as a matter of 
right to children and elder citi- 
zens. 

It is only along these lines that 
poverty and unemployment can 
be conquered. I ask that your 
Committee carefully consider it, 
There is no time to be lost. 


Text of Telegram from 

Senator Wagner: 
Harry Fleischman, National Sec- 
retary, Socialist Party, 303 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

_ As result of President Truman’s 
request for immediate action on 





full employment bill regret. that 
no additional time can be made 
available for personal testimony. 
However statement for the record 
can be left in my office any time, 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, | 
Chairman Banking and 
Currency Committee. 
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Mutual Funds 


‘All The World’s A Stage” 


“Accepting Shakespeare’s expression thet all the world’s a stage 
and its men and women merely players, the curtain | has just rung 


down ,on the most resounding act of all the ages,” 


writes Lord, 


Abbett, in a current Investment Bulletin on Affiliated Fund. 
Charts based on the theory that the record of the past is the best 
guide to what lies ahead, are ones as an aid to the investor in 


gauging the future. 

One set of charts shows the 
actual relative levels of national 
income, industrial production and 
stock prices before, during and 
after World War I. “In each case 
the average for the postwar dec- 
ade was substantially higher than 
either the war-time peak or the 
pre-war level.” 

The second set of charts pre- 
sents the pre-World War II aver- 
ages, the wartime peaks and es- 
timates for the 1945-55 decade 
arrived at by taking the same 
percentage relationship to pre- 
war levels as prevailed after 
World War I. “Even so stated, the 
suggested post-war averages for 
national income and _ industrial 
production are well above any 
previously attained in peacetime 
years.” 


Tobacco Stocks for Income 

' - Buyers 

In a covering letter to dealers 
ona new Tobacco Shares folder, 
Distributors Group calls attention 
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to the outstanding investment 
characteristics of leading tobacco 
stocks. The record of stocks in this 
class, the letter points out, rivals 
that of bonds in conservatism. 
Four important facts are high- 
lighted: 

“Stocks of leading tobacco com- 
panies:— 

“1. Have unbroken records of 
earnings and dividend payments 
running from 30 to 40 years. 

“2. Have proved to be more de- 


pression-proof than many types of | ’ 


bonds. 


“3. Offer price appreciation pos- 
sibilities—protection against pres- 
ent inflationary trends — that 
bonds wholly lack. 


“4. Provide generous return to- 
day with excellent prospects for 
postwar increases in dividends.” 


Investment Status of Medium 


Grade Bonds 


A chart showing earnings pro- 
tection for 35 minimum-grade 
bonds is presented in Keystone 
Corp.’s current issue of Keynotes. 
The chart covers the period from 
1936 to 1944 inclusive and Key- 
notes points out that during this 
nine-year period the companies 
earned their interest charges 1.75 
times on average. During the past 
four years interest coverage aver- 
aged 2.35 times. 


“Some of this improvement, 
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without doubt, is due to war con- 
ditions. But there has been a vast 
improvement in the _ financial 


|condition of many companies in 


this group. Near-term debt has 
been paid off, high-coupon bonds 
have been purchased in the open 
market, sometimes at consider- 
able discounts, and working cap- 
ital has been strengthened. 

“Most of these companies will, 
therefore, go into the postwar pe- 
riod much strunger than they 
were prior to the war.” 


Excess Profits Taxes on 300 
Stocks 


The first progressive step, re- 
ports National Securities & Re- 
search Corp. in the current issue 
of Investment Timing, towards 
lifting the tax load which busi- 
ness and industry have had to 
carry during the war period was 
marked by the recent passage of 
the interim or Reconversion tax 
bill. This bill raises the excess 
profits tax specific exemption 
from $10,000 to $25,000 and also 
permits corporations to apply 
against current taxes the 10% 
credit on the excess profits tax 
paid. 

A tabulation gives the 1944 ex- 
cess profits tax per share, 1944 
earnings per share and current 
market price for 300 companies. 

The article concludes:—‘“With 
the reduction or elimination of 
the excess profits tax after this 
year, more normal business earn- 
ings conditions will be restored. 
Companies whose pre-tax earn- 
ings are well-maintained as com- 
pared with wartime results, and 
which paid large excess profits 
taxes, will benefit by carrying 
through of a larger proportion 
to net earnings.” 


The Railroads 


Calvin Bullock’s latest Perspec- 
tive gives a detailed analysis of 
the railroad industry as to its in- 
vestment merits. The report re- 
views the market action of rail- 
road bonds and stocks during past 
periods and discusses a number of 
“sobering factors’ which should 
be given careful consideration by 
the investor. 


“It is not possible,’ continues 
the bulletin, “to appraise all of 
the favorable -and unfavorable 
factors affecting the railroad in- 
dustry today primarily because 
the answer to many questions and 


the solutions to many problems. 


must await the passage of time. 
However, barring any seriously 
adverse developments the rail- 
roads should be able to operate at 
substantial profit in the postwar 
period: when industry in general 
will be filling the orders for huge 
quantities of all types of civilian 
goods. .-. 


“There is ample evidence to 
justify the renewal of investor 
faith in the better situated rail 
securities, and carefully selected 
rail bonds and stocks should pro- 
vide a satisfactory investment ex- 
perience over the longer term.” 





Boston Fund 


The Boston Fund reports total 
net assets of $15,863,147 on July 
31, 1945, equal to $19.97 per share 
on the 794,187 shares outstanding. 
This compares with total net as- 
sets of $12,746,609 or $17.82 per 
share on the 715,211 shares out- 
standing on July 31, last year. 


“Green Light’’ 


In a current bulletin on Na- 
tional Selected Groups Series, the 
sponsor, National Securities & 
Research Corp., briefly sketches 


major industries, namely, 
mobile, building, household and 
office equipment and _ railroad 
equipment. 

All four industries, according 
to the report, will have little 
trouble reconverting and, what is 
more important, they have peace- 
time customers who need their 
products on a scale never before 
realized and who have the funds 
to buy them. 


Aviation’s Great Future 


In this week’s Current Consid- 
erations, Hare’s Ltd. discusses the 
future of the aviation industry. 
The bulletin calls attention to the 
strong upward trend of commer- 
cial flying, the advanced designs 
soon to be produced and the con- 
tinuing aircraft requirements of 
the Army and Navy as being 
among the many favorable influ- 
ences with respect to the aviation 
industry’s bright future. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current bulletin on Na- 
tional Speculative Series... . 
Keystone Corp.—lInserts for Sup- 
plements to the General Pros- 
pectus for Keystone Custodian 
Funds, Series S-1 and S-3.... 
Lord, Abbett—Latest issue of Ab- 
stracts; Investment Bulletin on 
Union Common Stock Fund... . 
Calvin Bullock—Current issue of 
the Bulletin; revised folder en- 
titled, “A Brief Description of 
Dividend Shares.” .. . Selected 
Investments Co,—Latest copy of 
“These Things Seemed _ Impor- 
tant.” . Hare’s Ltd.—Folders on 
Aviation Group Shares, Bank 
Group Shares and _ Insurance 
Group Shares of Institutional Se- 
curities, Ltd. . .. Broad Street 
Sales Corp.—Current issues of 
the Letter and items. 


Bernard Aronson Co. Will 
Admit Hall and Hardiman 


Matthew J. Hall and Frank J. 
Hardiman will be admitted to 
partnership in Bernard Aronson 


& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as of Sept. 5. 
Mr. Hall was formerly a principal 
of M. J. Hall & Co. 

Bernard Aronson & Co. will be 
located at 11 Wall Street, New 
York City, after Sept. 1. 





Great Northern Bonds 
Won by Halsey Stuart 
Group—Reoffered 


A large group of underwriters 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. won the award on Aug. 28 of 
$75,000,000 Great Northern Rail- 
way general mortgage bonds and 
immediately reoffered the securi- 
ties, consisting of $37,500,000 ser- 
ies N 3\%s due Jan. 1, 1990, and 
$37,500,000 series O 34s, due Jan. 
1, 2000. The series N bonds are 
being offered to the public, sub- 
ject to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval, at 100% and 
the series O bonds are being 
offered at 99.35%, plus accrued 
interest in each case. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, together with companv 
funds to the extent required, will 
be applied to the retirement of 
$86,956,000 aggregate principal 
amount of general mortgage bonds 
as follows: to the redemption on 
Jan. 1 ,1946, at 104% and accrued 
int., of $50,000,000 334% bonds, 
series I, due 1967, and to the re-~ 
demption on July 1, 1947, at 105% 
and accrued int. of $36,956,000 
414% bonds, series E, due 1977. 

Upon completion of the sale of 
the series N and O bonds, and ap- 
plication of the proceeds, the 
Great Northern’s funded debt will 
have been reduced by $103,371,- 
131, or 30%, since 1935. Interest 
on the funded debt will have been 
cut an estimated $10,165,000 or 
54%, in the same period. 

Railway. operating revenues for 
the first half of this year were 
$98,695,166, and income available 
for fixed charges was $13,606,894, 
including dividend from Burling- 
ton of $2,075,448. This compares 
with $98,417,835 and $12,252,244 
for the first half of 1944. 

The supplemental indenture will 
provide for an annual sinking 
fund payment each July 1, com- 
mencing with 1947, as long as 
any of the series N or O bonds 
are outstanding in the hands of 
the public, or $375,000, or the 
Company’s net income for the 
previous calendar year, which- 
ever is smaller. 

The bonds are redeemable, at 
the option of the Company, at 
prices ranging from 105% to par: 
for the series N and 104% % to par 
for the series O, and are redeem- 
able through the sinking fund, at 
prices scaled from 102% to par 
for the series N, and 101%% to 
par for the Series O, plus accrued 
interest in each case. 

The Great Northern is one of 
four transcontinental railroads 
reaching the Pacific Coast in the 
Northwest United States, and 
owns 7,911 miles of road in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota. South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and British Columbia. The 
Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific Railway each owns 48.59% 
of the capital stock of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy RR.. 
which overates 8.964 miles of 
road. and in addition, the Great 
Northern owns half the capital 
stock and bonds of Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway. 


—$<—<$<—<——— rrr 
Charles Truesdell Has 
Reioined R. S. Dickson 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Charles 
L. Truesdell has rejoined R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Inc., Wilder Build- 
ing, after 44 months in service. 
Mr. Truesdell was overseas for 22 
months as a navigator on a B-24 
in the Pacific Area, where he flew 
55 missions. He was a captain 
when placed on the inactive list 
and had the Air Medal with two 
clusters, Pacific Area Campaign 
Ribbon with six stars, and the 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon with 
two stars. 

Mr. Truesdell will be Assistant 
Manager of the municipal bond 
department for R. S. Dickson & 
Co. 
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Seaboard Railway Company 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 
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Old Colony Railroad Co. 
Bonds 


Stephenville, North & South Texas Railway Co. 
5s, 1940 


Central Arkansas & Eastern Railroad Co. 
5s, 1940 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





New York 6 
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Railroad Securities 
Some Railroad Fundamentals—C. & O. Merger 


Delta 
Air Corp. 


Common 


Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


; : NASD 
SEC Hearings on | undementale— 
By-Law Amoendamentfs 0.203 ae see cet gate Ie 


| past fortnight have been (1) the extreme severity of the decline in | 
(Continued from page 931) 


| both stocks and bonds, (2) news of the proposed merger of Chesa- | 
masse and did not give those desiring to do so an oppor- 
tunity to vote separately on each amendment. 

He further contended that under the Maloney Act only 
NASD members were subject to disciplinary proceedings 
and that there is no authority in the Act for the proposed 
registration of salesmen, traders, etc., which the NASD is 
now attempting to effect. 

Answering the arguments of the proponents, he con- 
tended that the attempt to create a schism between salesmen 
and traders and their employers upon the alleged ground 


that salesmen and traders as a group are dishonest cannot | 
possibly find any support under the facts. He claimed that | 


salesmen and traders as a class are no more honest or dis- 
honest than their employers. He stressed the fact that the 


ballot, contrary to the by-laws of the NASD, was not in fact | 


a secret ballot and that there was official interference with 
voting in the form of pressure brought by the Board of 
Governors and its representatives. 

Certain exhibits bearing upon the NASD by-laws were 


introduced in evidence and upon request made, the Commis- | 


sion is keeping the record open for a period of seven days in 
order to complete the record. 
Rulings 

The Commission was asked by Mr. Kole to rule on the 
following matters: (a) his request for leave to file a brief, 
(b) the taking of testimony on the subject of alleged NASD 
Board interference with the balloting and (c) that the opera- 
tion of the proposed amendments be stayed until the Com- 
mission shall have rendered their decisions and entered a 
formal order therein. 

Others Present 

Amongst the observers were L. A. Gibbs, of Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, of New York City, who acted as an observer 
for the National Security Traders Association and the Secur- 
ity Traders Association of New York, and James A. Duncan, 


Jr., of J. R. Williston & Co., of New York City. 





Woodrum to Leave 
House After 23 Years 


Representative Clifton A. Wood- 
rum (D.-Va.) will not seek re- 
election next year but will retire 
from the House after 23 years of 
service when his present Con- 
gressional duties have been com- 
pleted in order to become Presi- 
dent of the newly organized 
American Plant Food Council, it 
was announced from Washington 
by special dispatch to the New 
York “Times” on July 31. The 
Council, formed in March, revre- 
sents all divisions of the fertilizer 


operatives. Mr. Woodrum’s ap- 
pointment becomes effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

According to the “Times” re- 
port, Mr. Woodrum is ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as well 
as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Post-war Military Pol- 
icy. A vigorous supporter of the 
Administration’s foreign policy, he 
was for some years before Pearl 
Harbor an active leader in the 
movement to accelerate military 
preparedness. He was voted one 
of the five ablest men in Congress 
in a poll held recently among 


Washington newspaper corre- 





industry, including farmer co-' spondents. 


| peake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, Nickel Plate and Wheeling & Lake | 
| Erie and (3) the decision of the directors of Great Northern to go. 





through with their refunding operation despite the declining tenden- | 


cies in the bond market. 

As measured by Dow-Jones in- 
| dices, railroad bonds at recent 
‘low levels declined some 9% from 
‘their June recovery level, de- 
‘faulted rails approximately 20%, 
|and 20 railroad stocks a little less 
than 20%. In some individual in- 
|stances the reaction was particu- 

iarly severe, extending beyond 
| 40%. 

Although a reaction was clearly 
foreshadowed as a result of the 
|increase in margin requirements 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
some six weeks ago, the severity 
of the recent reaction was entire- 
ly unexpected, in view of the in- 
dustry’s favorable fundamental) 
outlook. Other than _ technical 
reasons, presumably the most im- 
port factor in the sharp reaction 
was the remembrance of invest- 
ors of the market collapse of rail- 
'road securities in 1931 and 1932, 
‘and again in 1938 following the 
recovery of 1937. Overlooked in 
this reasoning are the substantial 
.financial improvements of recent 
| years, as marked by an overall 
decline of debt of some $3.5 bil- 
lion, an overall decline in fixed 
|charges (allowing for full com- 
| pletion of Section 77 reorganiza- 
|tions) of some 30%, and of a 
‘strengthening current financial 
| position whereby working capital 
| ef $1.8 billion compares with an 
| average of only $200 million dur- 
|ing the depression 30s, and $500 
‘million in the prosperous 20s. 
|Even this strong working capital 
|position is understated in that 
| the industry will of necessity ben- 
| efit from the carryback provisions 
|of the 1942 Revenue Act and from 
‘the accelerated amortization of 
| the unamortized facilities now be- 
|ing written off on a sixty months 
| basis. 

Also overlooked is the fact “hat 
| the end of the war has come at a 
'time when the industry has an 
/excellent earnings cushion, with 
‘any immediate contraction of 
| gross or net income borne largely 
| by carrybacks against excess prof- 
|its taxes paid for the first eight 
months of this year. As a result 
of these tax carrybacks, net earn- 
ings for 1945 will in all likelihood 
equal those of 1944, which were 
eminently satisfactory. 


Admittedly the railroad indus- 
try does face serious post-war 


problems in the form of more in- | 
tense competition from trucks and 
airlines and even from water 
competition, both coastwise car- | 
riers and inland barge lines. It 
also faces probable increases in 
wage rates, to the possible extent | 
of 7%. The latter, however, will 
in all probability be offset in part, 
if not in their entirety, by an in- | 
crease ‘in freight rates, since the | 
ICC in effect has a greater vested | 
interest in the railroad situation | 
than ever before, having already 
reorganized some ten important 
Class I carriers, with plans for 
reorganization of some 20 addi- 
tional carriers under their juris- | 
diction. 


If, as generally expected, we are | 
to have a building boom of a/| 


decade’s duration during which | ’ 
jof excess profits taxes virtually 


some 12 million houses will be 
erected, and if merely to fill the 
accumulated deferred demands of 
the war period we are to have a 
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}assured, Chesapeake & Qhio 
|should be able to earn $5°'pér 


series of years in which automo- | Share in the post-war year with- 
bile production will equal six | 0Ut making any allowance for-ex- 
million cars, and if the electrical CeSS earnings flowing through 
equipment industry will produce | from PQ, NKP and Wheeling. Ex- 





for a series of years an output 
equal to that of 1941, then it is 
reasonable to expect railroad rev- 
enues of 50% more than in-the 
depression 30s. 

In fact, we envision gross rev- 
enues declining no more than 
40-45% below the levels of the 
last 12 months. If this estimate 
proves correct and if we further 
assume total elimination of excess 
profits taxes and retention of nor- 
mal and surtaxes at the rate of 
40%, then earnings of the next 
three to four years should ap- 
proximate the recent earnings 
peak established after payment of 
heavy excess profits taxes. The 
action of the market itself seems 
to controvert this optimistic fore- 
cast, but again we believe that in 
retrospect sellers of railroad se- 
curities will have misjudged the 
rails’ ultimate potentialities just 
as has been the case since 1940. | 

The vroposed C. & O. merger is | 
of sufficient importance to jus- | 
tify an article in itself. Space | 
limitation restricts our comments | 
to one important phase. In the 





enjoyed investment esteem be- 
cause of its relatively stable earn- 
ing power. With the elimination 


past decade or more, C. & O. has | 
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cess earnings of these properties 


could conceivably augment GC, & 
O.’s earnings by some $2 or $3 
per share, provided potential 
economies are actually realized. 
Investors, however, should recog- 
nize that the new System’s earn- 
ing power will reflect a greater 
degree of cyclical fluctuations and 
the new stock is not likely to en- 
joy the same investment esteem 
as previously, because of the loss 
of its previous earnings stability. 
Accordingly, instead of capitalfz- 
ing overall earnings of the ne 
C. & O. System equity on a 13 
or 14 times multiple, a more real- 
istic multiple recognizing the in- 
clusion of a more variable earn- 
ings factor would probably’ be’ 10 
or 11 times. 


On Aug. 28 Great Northern ac- 
cepted a bid of 98.5679 for $75,- 
000,000 344% bonds, thereby com- 


(Continued on page 951) = 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


The brav:, post-war world is here! All the plans that have 
been made and talked about, as well as the planners and talkers 
themselves, are now face to face with REALITY. Well, we'll see 
what we shall see. 

As far as the securities dealer is concerned he has one problem— 
it is the same old story over again—-WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO 
KEEP AND HOLD ON TO HIS CUSTOMERS? The writer of this 
column makes no pretensions regarding his abilities as an economist. 
However, since he has spent the last 20 years of his life selling se- 
curities to his customers, certain facts now stand out that are 
gleaned from the experiences of the past. This is true because any- 
oné who has conducted a retail business in securities during the past 
two decades must have had some practical experience in PICKING 
THE RIGHT SITUATIONS AS WELL AS SELLING THEM. The 
proper selection of securities which a dealer offers to his clientele, 
depends upon a combination of factors, AND AN UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF POLITICS, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, MONEY RATES, 
GOVERNMENTAL FISCAL POLICY, LABOR TRENDS, AND PUB- 
LIC PSYCHOLOGY, AS WELL AS THE ABILITY TO ANALYZE 
INDIVIDUAL SECURITIES. This may not make an economist out 
of a securities dealer but it does mean that if you are a successful 
securities man, you must be right more often than you are wrong in 
judging SECURITY VALUES. The acid test of your predictions in 
this business is PERFORMANCE. 

The way it looks to this writer as far as the future is concerned 
is as follows: The future is clouded in uncertainty--more so than at 
anytime that we-can remember. As far as we are concerned our 
watchword from now on is “BE ALERT.” Be ready for change— 
take nothing for granted—skip the headlines and try and get at the 
underlying factors which will change from month to month, and 
possibly day to day. Don’t go overboard for slogans, cliches; the 
promises of politicians or the rosy dreams of the planners. Be 
optimistic but careful! This. world ECONOMICALLY SPEAKING 
is im the greatest mess in its history. Europe is busted; political 
chaos rules in Spain, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo Slavia, Greece, etc. 
England with its new labor government is already lerning that it 
will take more than Mr. Laski’s bubble-pipe to bring them out of 
their financial and econofhic miseries. A great wave of post-war 
lending to Europe (just like the situation after the last war) is 
once again relied upon to build up a post-war, world-wide pros- 
perity. (Only this time the government knows that private in- 
dividuals who were the suppliers of these funds in the twenties) 
won’t do it again; so they are giving us Bretton Woods and the 
Export Import Bank who will do the job at the expense of all the 
citizens of the country). India, China, the rest of Asia, with their 
teeming millions of poverty stricken natives, are seething with 
potential civil war and unrest. And Russia is still the “A-number- 
one” enigma of the world. 

Here at home we have a great backlog of unsatisfied wants— 
we need millions of new homes, cars, planes, new machinery, and 
the rehabilitation of our railroads—also consumer goods in almost 
every category. But we have a great debt—the banks are loaded 
with government bonds—credit expansion possibilities are awesome in 
their implications. The administration now in power will have its 
eye on the coming elections—more spending is still the cry of the 
vote catchers, AND THE HUGE TAX BURDEN NOW CARRIED BY 
THE INDIVIDUAL, AS WELL AS THE CORPORATIONS OF THIS 
COUNTRY, STILL ACTS AS THE GREATEST DETERRENT TO 
BUSINESS EXPANSION WHICH IS FACED BY THOSE WHO 
CREATE THE JOBS, AND UPON WHOM THE BURDEN OF 
PROSPERITY AND EMPLOYMENT ULTIMATELY DEPEND. 


Summing up—as far as we are concerned—in our office we are 
going to be careful. We are going to pick the securities that we 
believe are going to perform well within the coming year. We are 
not going overboard on anything. We are going to sell our cus- 
tomers common stocks that have possibilities for price appreciation 
—we don’t care whether they are selling for .50¢ per share or $200.00 
per share as long as they represent VALUE. We are going to be 
ready to change over entire portfolios at a moments notice. We are 
in this business to sell THE RIGHT SECURITIES AT THE RIGHT 
TIME, and we don’t care whether they are speculative common 
stocks, preferred stocks (with or without accumulations), medium 
grade bonds, or high grade bonds (which we don’t like now). In 
other words, we know we are in a world that has gone cock-eyed, 
but our business is keeping our customers—and if we have to throw 
the rule book away to do it, that’s exactly what we'll do. 


On the battlefronts of the world the war has ceased—on the 
economic battlefronts it has just begun! oe 





also Assistant Cashier of The First 


Scott Elected President 
Of Amer. Banking Inst. 


David T. Scott was elected na- 
tional President of the American 
Institute of Banking at a meeting 


of the executive council held in 
Cleveland on June 5. Mr. Scott is 
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National Bank in Boston, Mass. 
Also elected was George J. 
Greenwood, Jr., Assistant Man- 
ager of the Portland (Ore.) 
branch of the Bank of California, 
to the position of First Vice-Presi- 
dent. This means that in all prob- 
ability Mr. Greenwood will suc- 
ceed to the presidency next year. 


Dewey Calls For 


genius of a free society can out- 
produce a totalitarian society. 

It has cost us a million casual- 
| ties in the United States to dem- 
| onstrate that principle. 
of thousands of Americans have 
died. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands will be permanently 
scarred and disfigured for life. 
Families have been bereaved in 
every State of the Union. Our 
national economy has _ suffered 
tremendously. We have burned 
up hundreds of billions of national 
wealth which would otherwise 
have been available to the people. 

We have incurred a debt so 
great that there are many who 
say no free government can carry 
that kind of debt. We have de- 
stroyed our resources of iron, of 
oil, and of lumber, and our nat- 
ural resources of almost every 
other category to a degree never 
equalled before in any civiliza- 
tion. 

So we face the future with 
some handicaps. But first of all 
we have to get our thinking 
straight. After we face this pe- 
riod we have to decide what kind 
of a country we want. There 
are those among us who say that 
government must now take over 
the job of running all life in 
America. There are those who 
wish, in short, to establish a to- 
talitarian state in this country. 
They, of course, loudly proclaim 
and object to totalitarianism. 
They loudly say they are Anti- 
Nazi, which they are, but they 
would substitute by their in- 
sidious propaganda the proposal 
that we all softly relax upon the 
bosom of an all-powerful govern- 
ment. They would lead us gently 
into a totalitarianism from which 
we could never escape. Those 
people are, of course, the prophets 
of gloom and of.doom. They point 
to the temporary unemployment 
of the reconversion period and 
loudly say that this is a time 
when government must_ take 
over management of all the 
affairs of men. Those people 
deny the very thing for which we 
fought and won this war. They 
would deny to America and 
bring to an end the great genius 
of freedom which made it pos- 
sible for us to out-produce and 
out-fight the whole world. It 
was that genius that enabled us 
to produce the implements of war 
for all of our Allies, including 
Great Britain and Russia—to 
such a staggering extent that we 
overwhelmed the two war-like 
nations on earth, Germany and 
Japan. 8 


Warns Against Totalitarianism 


These prophets of gloom want 
us to forget the things we fought 
for in this war and establish a 
totalitarian government here 
which would in _ short negate 
the very thing for which 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans died, and hundreds of 
thousands of others have sacri- 
ficed their bodies and for which 
some 15 million more Americans 
bore arms and gave up the flower 
of their youth. My answer to 
them is that we must not, we can 
not and we are not surrendering 
to their totalitarian ideas. Hav- 
ing won freedom we propose to 
keep it. 

Now, therefore, what do we 
need in this State and nation to 
see that we do keep it? We need 
a few very simple things. First 
of all we need to get our think- 
ing straight and decide that hav- 
ing won freedom we are going to 
keep it. Then we need that bold- 
ness, that spirit of adventure, of 
risk, daring and of courage on 
the part of our people with which 
we won the war. We need it first 


in our democratic civilian life, 
we heed it secondly in our wil- 
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Democratic 


Economy and Lasting Peace 


(Continued from page 933) 


ward in a great world organiza-! : 
iment of the society 


tion to keep peace. 

We need a willingness to ‘sacri- 
fice. We need to stop bickering 
and quarreling and to go to work 
both for democratic economy and 
to keep the peace of the world 
for all the years to come. 

Unfilled Needs 

We have today in the United 
States the largest volume of un- 
filled needs in the history of the 
world. -We need more of every- 
thing we know how to produce 
than we ever did before. We 
need an inestimable number of re- 
frigerators and radios, of new 
freezer lockers, automobiles, flat 
irons, of hair curlers, of every- 
thing from electric bulbs to farm 
tractors. We have, in other 
words, the greatest unfilled need 
in history. We have the greatest 
skills in history. All we need 
are the men who are willing to 
go out and work for a system 
which will give them an adequate 
reward and freedom if they do it. 
First of all, then, we need men 
with courage, and willingness, to 
risk their savings and the bold- 
ness to plan and execute those 
plans. And, secondly, a govern- 
ment. which, by its approach to 
our economic system, will reward 
this business of making good and 
making jobs and make it possible 
for us to achieve what is clearly 
ahead of us—the greatest produc- 
tive era.in the history of the 
world. “We need this spirit in 
every branch of our economy. 
We need it in manufacturing. In 
New York State I believe we have 
it. We need it in small business, 
in agriculture. Right down in 
Pawling, a village of 1.200 people, 
three of the larger business es- 
tablisments of that little town 
have gone out of business. Our 
hardware store closed, the biggest 
general store closed and the big- 
gest filling station and garage 
closed. 

We have in this State alone an 
estimated 100,000 small businesses 
to be created. We need 100,000 
men with the sense and the cour- 
age and the willingness to risk 
their savings and create those 
small businesses, because 
people of our State are crying for 
their services. 


We need everything from the 
men who repair watches, which 
you can’t. get repaired now, to 
the men who operate gasoline 
stations, the roadside stands, the 
corner store of every kind and 
character, from shoe repair shops 
to the sale of dry goods. We have 
all the needs. All we need is the 
men to go out and fill them. 


Then’ there is an incalculable 
gain in business and employment 
waiting, ready to be filled. The 
same is true with agriculture. 
We have made great strides in 
agriculture in New York in these 
last three years in processing, in 
our resources, in the artificial 
breeding of cattle, and in market- 
ing. We have the need today only 
for the willingness to,open our 
minds and face the opportunity 
to maintain this great production 
of food for a people which has 
learned to eat better food than 
ever before. Agricultural pro- 
duction is up some 30% since 
prewar years. We can eat every 
bit of that food if we will main- 
tain the high standards of diet 
we now have. We need to avoid 
the malnutrition we found when 
examinations for the draft were 
taken. Now what can govern- 


ment do? 
Reward Risk 


Government can reward risks 
first. Secondly, it can create the 
atmosphere of friendship in which 
men can be encouraged to go for- 
ward and reconvert in every line 


of manufacturing to fill these 


lingness to experiment, to go for- | great needs and keep courage to 
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out and start these 100,000 
businesses that we needed in New 
York State alone just to serve 
our people. Third, we need a free 
attitude in our society; we need a 
willingness on the part of busi- 
labor and agriculture and 
government and every other ele- 
to work to- 
gether, Fourth, we need a wil- 
lingness on the part of everyone, 
business, labor and agriculture, to 
produce to the maximum because 
we cannot enjoy the future ahead 
of us unless we produce more and 
we have all the facilities to pro- 
duce vastly more than we have 
had before. 

We cannot 


ness, 


achieve the high 


; Standards of wages and incomes 


which are clearly ahead of us 
— we produce the goods to 
sell. 

And, lastly, government can 
insure a fair deal for every ele- 
ment of our society. It can see 
to the extent that any goverrn- 
ment can that monopoly is pre- 
vented, that the information and 
service of the government are 
freely available, that they are 
efficiently made available. We 
can see that every man has his 
own opportunity in a free society. 


rr 
Seaboard Finance Co. 
Securities on Market 


A nation-wide banking group 
headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and Johnston, Lemon & Co.” 
on Aug. 29 offered $3,000,000 5% 
10-year sinking fund subordin- 
ated debentures maturing Aug. 
1, 1955, and 70,000 shares of $1.50 
cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, with attached common stock 
purchase warrants, of Seaboard 
Finance Co. The debentures are 
priced at 100 and accrued inter- 
est, and the preferred stock at 
$30 per share and accrued div- 
idends. 

Seaboard Finance Co. was or- 
ganized in December, 1943, for the 
purpose of acquiring control of 
Seaboard Finance Corp. and Sea- 
board Finance Co. of Calif., now 
its two principal subsidiaries. The 
company and. its subsidiaries are 
engaged in the personal finance 
business, making small loans to 
individual borrowers, and pur- 
chasing retail term sales contracts 
originating with furniture stores 
and automobile dealers. It is ap- 
proximately fifth in size among 
the small loan companies in the 
country and operates 47 loan of- 
fices in 12 states. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
securities will be used to retire. 
two classes of preferred stock of 
a subsidiary; to retire loans from 
certain officers and directors; and 
to reduce secured bank loans. It. 
is anticipated that this financing 
will improve the credit of the. 
company and its subsidiaries and 
make it possible for them to in- 
crease substantially the size of 
their bank loans, and, therefore, : 
the volume of their business. 

In addition to these issues of - 
debentures and preferred stock, 
the outstanding capitalization of 
the company will consist of 590,-. 
039 shares of common stock, par 
value $1. 


Gain in Deposits of 
NY Savings Banks 


With a net gain in savings de- 
posits for June of $86,275,221, the 
131 savings banks of New York 
State report a six months’ in-” 
crease in deposits of 8.4% or 
$595,049,597. This represents net 
new savings for 1945 over and 
above people’s war bond pur- 
chases, it was pointed out by the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, on July 17 
and is the largest six months’ gain 


in savings bank history. The net 
gain in new savings accounts for 
the same period was 160,994 with 
the gain in June amounting to 
23,091. As of June 30th total de- 
posits were $7,710,947,323 and the 
number of accounts was 6,657,822, 
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U. S. and British Exchange Rates 


(Continued from first page) 


outlines of post-war international 
exchange policies begin to emerge. 


Bretton Woods, to begin with, 
Poses the principle of stabiliza- 
tion on gold. True, it permits a 
10% change of the gold content 


| 


of each currency, also concerted / 


devaluation of all currencies, and 
occasional devaluations if a “‘fun- 
damental disequilibrium” arises. 
Moreover, the member countries 
retain their fuil freedom of mone- 
tary manipulation until they enter 
the Fund, and recover it again if 
and when the International Fund’s 
holdings of crucial currency 
($2.75 billions) are exhausted, 
which may be the case in less 
than two years. Nevertheless, 
the principle of stability is at 
least proclaimed, with the impli- 
cation that if it cannot be main- 
tained the responsibility is with 
us: we are supposed to put in 
more dollars. We will, to be sure: 
$3.175 billions in the Interna- 
tional Bank, $1.5 billions in 
UNRRA and $3.5 billions in the 
‘ Export-Import Bank are foregone 
conclusions, with further $6 to $12 
billions for Russia, $3 to $6 bil- 
lions for Britain, and proportion- 
‘ate amounts for France, China, 
Holland, etc., under benevolent 
consideration. 


So long as dollars are forth- 
. coming in such a grandiose fash- 
jon, no “fundamental disequili- 
brium” can possibly arise. The 
intention, at any rate, to hold the 
leading currencies at a gold par is 
apparent. The ability to do so— 
for some time—is unquestionable, 
too. Especially so in view of the 
fact that the outer-world holds 
some $20-odd billions in gold and 
dollar balances, and that it will 
be provided currently with many 
more billions through our pros- 
pective imports from and tourists 
to foreign countries. 


All of which adds up to the 
prospect of a fairly general ex- 
change “stabilization” for the 
next few vears. This holds in the 
first place for our money: how 
could we violate the law which 
we laid down ourselves, over- 
coming British idiosyncrasies in 
favor of their national sacred 
cow, the unlimited right of ex- 
change manipulation? The So- 
viets left no doubt from the out- 
set about their preference for a 
gold standard. The British and 
French can be expected to live up 
to their commitment, once they 
swallow Bretton Woods. The ster- 
ling area is included and there 
will be no difficulty (for a while) 
with the gold-saturated neutrals 
and Latin Americans, nor, of 
course, with the occupied coun- 
tries. That makes the gold stand- 
ard practically unanimous, but... 


What Stabilization Means 


Stabilization and gold standard 
do not mean what they used to 
mean. That is made perfectly 
clear—for those who can read— 
in the Bretton Woods document 
itself. 

It implies a “gold standard” of 
the type the Nazis have devel- 
oped: the monetary unit kept 
nominally at the gold par, but 
actually non-existent in interna- 
tional relation. This is the sense 
of foreign exchange restrictions: 
that the country which indulges 
in them regulates the flow of in- 
ternational debits and credits by 
cutting down the former and 
thereby balancing its accounts 
with foreign nations. And this is 
exactly what the Bretton Woods 
program stands for, namely, a so- 
called transitional period of at 
least five years, to be lengthened 
at will, during which all war-time 
foreign exchange restrictions can 
be maintained and new ones in- 
troduced. In addition, obligations 
incurred during the transition pe- 
- riod may be frozen forever; all 


(undefinable) capital movements 
may be put into the same strait- 
jackets indefinitely; and _ the 





members regain their full free- 
dom of doing as they please once 
the dollars in the Fund are ex- 
hausted. 


But the details are immaterial. 
The point is that for the next five, 
and possibly the next 25 years, 
the gold standard, on which 
everybody agrees, shall be non- 
existent. It will be a sheer fake 
and illusion, as good as the Ger- 
man mark was when Dr. Schacht 
bragged that it was the only cur- 
rency left “on gold.” But you 
risked a vacation in a concentra- 
tion camp if you moved marks into 
or out of the country; you couldn’t 
sell them abroad except on the 
black market at fantastic dis- 
counts; foreign balances in Ger- 
many were frozen; exports and 
imports were completely regi- 
mented, compressing the latter by 
devious methods to fit the size of 
the former; and the Germans 
could neither travel nor invest 
abroad (unless as refugees or as 
Nazi agents). 

The phantom gold standard of 
the Bretton Woods program could 
be described as a financial hokum 
of first magnitude. It pretends to 
put the members on gold while in 
reality they need not have a cent 
of gold; their money need not be 
convertible into gold; they can 
proceed with artificial cheap 
money and unrestrained paper 
inflations contrary to everything 
the gold standard implies. It pre- 
tends to eleminate “multiple cur- 
rencies,’ meaning the German 
clearing and payment  agree- 
ments, but in reality permits them 
because exchange restrictions ne- 
cessitate different valuations for 
different types of balances frozen 
in the regimenting country. It 
pretends to create economic 
peace, while it lays the founda- 
tions of a self-perpetuating inter- 
national economic warfare. We 
are sold on the program of giv- 
ing away billions upon billions, 
supposedly to restore economic 
equilibrium in:.the world, thus 
guaranteeing our own markets 
and our own peace. In fact, we 
are going to finance a system that 
amounts to legitimizing and con- 
solidating vested interests. in 
vicious self-sufficiency policies in 
each individual member country, 
ultimately directed against us. 


The Future of the Dollar 

What of the dollar under such 
circumstances? Credits we ex- 
tend will be largely utilized to 
pay for our exports, while at the 
same time our imports will grow 
as soon as goods and tonnage are 
available. Consequently, the 
paradoxical war-time situation: a 
vast export surplus in goods co- 
inciding with an import surplus 
in dollars to be paid for might 
continue. At any rate, a gold in- 
flux on trade account is unlikely, 
and we may even lose gold on 
balance. 

Nor is much gold influx on ac- 
count of capital movements in 
prospect. Even South Americans 
“swimming” in gold, have and in- 
tend to maintain restrictions on 
the outflow of capital. It stands 
to reason that in the first post- 
war years we will gain little or 
no gold, unless in a sporadic fash- 
ion. On the other hand, we can 
expect very substantial outflow of 
American capital. Private financ- 
ing abroad is being actually fos- 
tered in the spirit of our inter- 
national cooperation policies. 
Indeed, we will be one of the few 
countries that cannot afford. for- 
eign exchange restrictions of a 
sweeping nature, even against the 
outflow of capital for investment 
or speculative purposes. If we 
should stop investment in Canada, 
e.g., or in’*Latin America, we 
would upset the whole Pan 
American applecart. As a result, 
chances are that we will lose 
quite a fraction of the $20 billion 


gold reserve which is declining 


ee 





already. As it is, more than half 
of it, $12 billions, is mortgaged 
(so to speak) against foreign 
claims, some $9 billions among 
them representing the liquid re- 
serves of foreign nations. 


On the other hand, the total 
monetary volume is rising at the 
rate of about $50 billions annually. 
It is close to the $250 billion mark 
and is bound to grow further. 
Its gold coverage was about 6% 
when we went “off gold”; pres- 
ently, it is under 8%. Internally, 
that means little or nothing,.when 
we simply lower the reserve re- 
quirements as we did recently (to 
25% of the Federal Reserve lia- 
bilities). But the exchange posi- 
tion of the dollar weakens 
progessively as the ratio declines. 
Coupled with rising prices such a 
decline may, and, at some point, 
must bring a rush “out of the 
dollar,’ forcing the choice _ be- 
tween the alternatives: (a) intro- 
duction of exchange restrictions 
to stop the gold outflow; (b) new 
reduction of the dollar’s gold con- 
tent, and (c) a combination of 
both, starting with the first. It 
will mean the end of the era of 
international economic coopera- 
tion. 


The Pound Sterling 


However, this development is 
more likely to follow a post-war 
boom than to anticipate it. Other- 
wise, the world-wide “stabiliza- 
tion” would be doomed to failure 
from the outset. But “stabiliza- 
tion” must be! And even a pro- 
fessional money-manager like 
Keynes could underwrite Bretton 
Woods with a clear conscience, 
thanks to its devaluation-loop- 
holes, and especially because it 
permits the carrying of war-time 
exchange restrictions into the un- 
limited future. The latter are a 
more effective and presently more 
desirable technique of monetary 
management than devaluation, 
which can only be used sparingly, 
while restrictions a@re a continu- 
ous and unrelenting weapon that 
is applied in a discriminatory 
fashion—another “advantage.” 


There are numerous reasons 
why British managers prefer the 
previously decried (‘German’) 
restrictions to the device of 
changing the pound’s gold con- 
tent, which they used to regard 
with so much pride. For ex- 
ample, much of Britain’s new 
short-term debt, such as the one 
of well over a billion pesos 
(about $300 millions) she owes to 
Argentina, is provided with a gold 
clause; devaluation of the pound 
would not give the British any 
relief, while exchange restric- 
tions do the trick by freezing that 
balance in London. 


Exchange restrictions are essen- 
tial also as part and parcel of 
post-war regimentation, which, in 
turn, is unavoidable in view of 
the disequilibrium between de- 
mand and supply from which 
Britain will suffer for years to 
come. Price control and rationing 
cannot be made effective without 
proper control of international 
trade in a country that is so 
deeply involved in it as is Eng- 
land’s case. Exchange restrictions 
are a logical supplement to the 
kind of corporate state the Labor 
Party plans to introduce. 
They have the further advantage 
of being effective along lines 
which devaluation cannot fully be 
relied upon. Tourist spending 
abroad, e.g., cannot be completely 
stopped by making the foreign 
money more expensive (short of 
destroying the pound); capital 
flight out of the pound might be 
actually encouraged by devalua- 
tion. Both can be stopped once 
and forever by exchange restric- 
tions, which are essential, too, in 
order to build up the Sterling 
Area, a purpose that would not 
be promoted by devaluations. 
The recent Anglo-Swedish agree- 
ment, e.g., practically joins the 
Swedish krona to the pound by 
permitting British purchases in 
Sweden with no date of payment 
set. That is nothing but the Ger- 
man type of clearing agreement, 





piling up the balances in the re- 
spective central banks and hop- 
ing for their liquidation by trade 
processes in years to come. More 
or less similar bilateral regimes 
are arranged with Belgium, Tur- 
key, Bolivia, and other countries 
within and beyond the Empire. 
All of which, together with the 
vast short-term debt of Britain— 
estimated to reach $16 billions— 
foreshadows the permanence of 
exchange restrictions.* 


They are preferable to chang- 
ing openly the currency’s gold 
content for a further reason. One 
devalues in a depression and 
hopes for prices to rise. But a 
devaluation applied in a heavily 
inflated monetary system may 
bring about a runaway inflation. 
This is the most important reason 
why all western countries are re- 
luctant to resort to devaluations 
which they used liberally in the 
1930’s. Exchange restrictions, on 
the other hand, while in effect 
permitting manipulation of inter- 
national trade and the value of 
the currency, do not create an 
inflationary presumption. They 
are not visible in the same sense 
in which a change of the cur- 
rency’s gold content is. The Ger- 
mans under Hitler were con- 
vinced that their money was 
“good” in spite of all regulations 
and in spite of the fact that the 
mark was selling abroad at one- 
tenth of its nominal par. I found 
bankers in London this spring 
who were astonished to learn that 
the pound is selling well below 
par in New York. Most Americans 
ignore the fact that the dollar de- 
preciated during the war to one- 
half or less of its par value. The 
general public ignores the unoffi- 
cial quotations altogether and 
trusts its money as being on gold, 
so long as the parity is main- 
tained nominally and prices are 
“stabilized” at home. 

As a_ publication (April 28, 
1945) of our Department of Com- 
merce put it, “Many govern- 
ments of Latin America and also 
certain of the British countries 
have definitely indicated their 
intention to restrict (after 
the war) the amount of exchange 
to be made available for the im- 
portation of dispensable consum- 
ers’ goods and equipment.” It 
would be more realistic to say 
that most governments of the 
world are determined to main- 
tain exchange controls even if 
they receive vast volumes of 
credit or are plentifully supplied 
with gold. In the case of Britain, 
it now turns out that she has 


$342 billions worth of gold and 
balances in this country, and 
she will be on the receiving 
end of American credits. But her 
balance of payment is funda- 


*That the Sterling Area has 
vast political implications may be 
noted in passing. 





mentally unbalanced, with an 
annual deficit of $2 billions or 
more in prospect, her foreign in- 
debtedness is so great and her 
cash resources are so substantially 
pledged in favor of the Sterling 
Area that she will not be able 
to maintain the par value of the 
pound—which she does not wish 
to abandon so as not to create an 
inflationary run—unless with the 
aid of hard-boiled restrictions on 
the outflow of funds from the 
United Kingdom. The latter will 
be the more unavoidable since she 
wants to maintain and improve 
living standards, and to proceed 
with semi-socialistic experiments 
which will enhance the difficul- 
ties of her international financial] 
position. , 
Summary 


All ‘indications are that after 
the war, for some time, Britain 
will hold on to (approximately) 
her present exchange rates, but 
at the price of maintaining a sys- 
tem of barriers to trade. that 
amounts to reducing both the real 
gold value of the pound and the 
freedom of international exchange 
to pure fiction. Accordingly, 
there will be as there is how, a 
Slack market in pound sterling 
with greatly fluctuating quota- 
tions, and a resumption of the 
economic warfare that gave the 
1930’s so much color. 


As to the U. S., we may ex- 
pect a gradual return to the pre- 
war type of gold standard, ie., 
the resumption of free gold pay- 
ments abroad. If so, the dollar 
has the prospect of returning to 
its par value on the world’s mar- 
kets, and this par will be main- 
tained until such time as the loss 
of gold, the cumulative rise .of 
the monetary volume, and the 
spread of internal price inflation 
will compel the nation to a re- 
consideration of its foreign ex- 
change position. 


Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 949) 
pleting its refunding program 
inaugurated several years ago. 
During the past decade total debt 
will have been reduced some $103,- 
000,000, or almost 31%, and inter- 
est charges reduced from $18.7 
million to approximately $8.5 mil- 
lion or 55%, the largest reduction 
achieved thus far by any Class I 
solvent railroad. As a result of 
this substantial reduction in fixed 
charges undoubtedly a $2 dividend 
will be declared on the preferred 
(only equity) in December and 
with probabilities pointing to 
post-war earnings of some $8 per 
share, ultimate restoration of its 


former $5 rate is a distinct prob- 
ability. At current levels this 
equity appears to offer an un- 
usual measure of investment ap- 
peal combined with excellent pos- 
sibilities of appreciation. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Attention of dealers and invest- 
ors in municipals is called to the 
fact that on Sept. 1 the State of 
New York’s new Local Finance 
Law, setting forth the procedure 
governing the creation of debt by 
lecal public bodies, becomes ef- 
fective. While the new code 
largely continues in effect the 
provisions of the former statute, 
it also includes several new provi- 
sions. Obligations authorized prior 
to the effective date of the statute, 
incidentally, may be sold in ac- 
cordance with statutory provi- 
sions previously in effect, or the 
issuer may elect to comply with 
the new statute. 

The latter provides for the issu- 
anee by New York State munici- 
pal governments of several types 
of indebtedness, as follows: Serial 
bonds, sinking fund bonds or cor- 
porate stock, bond anticipation 
notes, tax anticipation notes, rev- 
enue anticipation notes, capital 
notes and budget notes. Issues of 
sinking fund bonds or corporate 
stock remain, as heretofore, the 
exclusive prerogative of the City 
of New York. 


Capital notes constitute a new 
type of permissible indebted- 
ness and are intended primarily 
te cover financial requirements 
of capital improvements, cost of 
which may be liquidated in not 
more than two _ instalments 
without causing hardship to 
taxpayers. In addition, they 
may be issued to provide the 
“down payments” which the 
original and new law requires 
im the case of most municipal 
improvements or projects to be 
financed through a bond issue. 


Such capital notes, also all 
other descriptions of permissible 
short-term debt, may be disposed 

_ of at private sale, after such pub- 
licity, if any, the borrower deems 
mecessary or desirable. This, of 
course, does not preclude a pub- 
lie sale should the borrower so 
elect. 


New York State has always 
been a proponent of bond sales 
via the sealed bid method and this 
policy is continued in the new 
law. Exceptions are permitted 
where the bonds are to be sold 
(1) to the United States Govern- 
ment; (2) to the issuer’s sinking 
fund or pension fund, and (3) in 
the ease of issues not exceeding 
$10,000, and bearing an interest 
rate of not more than 24%%, which 
are intended to finance purchase 
of highway machinery. Issues of 
the latter type, however, must 
have been authorized pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 142 of 
the State’s highway law. 

Heretofore, towns were per- 

mitted to sell privately four- 
year certificates of indebtedness 
for highway machinery pur- 
poses, and the effect of the new 
law is merely to change the 
terminology of the obligations 
from “certificates” to “bonds.” 


With respect to bond issues that 
must be offered at public sale, 
several methods of procedure are 
available to borrowers. In the first 
instance, the notice of sale may 
be published in a New York City 
financial newspaper, which will 
be designated by the State Comp- 
troller. Where this is done, the 
municipality is relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of giving any other 
publicity to the offering. Present 
Comptroller is Frank C. Moore. 


However, the borrower may 
publish the announcement in a 
mewspaper of its own choice 
and, in such election, is also re- 
quired to circularize the notice 
among dealers which customar- 
ily compete for New York State 
municipal bonds. The minimum 
number of dealers thus contact- 
ed by the issuer will be set 
forth in a regulation issued by 
the Comptroller. 


To implement this alternative 
method, the Department of Audit 
and control will keep and make 
available to any prospective bor- 
rower a copy of the list of eligible 


dealers. To be represented on the 
list, dealers are required to make 
a request in writing to that ef- 
fect to the Comptroller. While 
the latter will not specify names 
of the dealers to whom the bond 
sale notice is to be sent, he will 
advise the issuer of the minimum 
number of dealers which must be 
informed of the offering. 

No newspaper publicity of any 
description will be necessary 
where a bond issue of not more 
than $10,000 is to be sold for the 
purchase of highway machinery or 
equipment, school busses and fire 
apparatus. In such instances, the 
notice of sale is to be forwarded 
to a specified number of dealers 
as set forth by the Comptroller. 


The State’s chief fiscal officer 
will also specify the form and 
contents of the bond sale notice 
and this is not likely to deviate 
materially from the provisions 
previously in vogue. 

Again, as in the past, award 
will be determined on the basis of 
the bid naming the lowest rate of 
interest. Where multiple bids 
specifying the same lowest in- 
terest rate are received, the offer 
naming the highest premium will 
get the award. Finally, where the 
notice of sale permits the naming 
of more than one rate of interest, 
award to be made to the bidder 
naming the lowest net interest 
cost. 

The new law strictly prohibits 
the amending of an original bid 
either by telegraph or telephone. 
Any change in terms can only be 
made by delivery of a_ sealed 
amendment to the initial bid to 
the appropriate inunicipal official 
prior to the time set for opening 
of bids. 


It goes without saying that the 
credit rating and debt structures 
of New York State municipal 
bodies are currently on probably 
the most favorable basis in more 
than a decade. Naturally, much 
of the improvement was a direct 
consequence of the war economy, 
which resulted in boomtime rev- 
enues and a sharp curtailment in 
debt incurrence. 


However, the present ex- 
ceptionally favorable fiscal 
status now enjoyed by Ilecal 
governments reflects in large 
measure the benefits accruing 
from the sound monetary pro- 
cedures followed under the su- 
pervision of Comptroller Frank 
C. Meere. Prebably the most 
impertant change wrought by 
Mr. Moore was to enlighten 
municipal! officials on their re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the 
extinguishment of indebtedness. 


Prior to his taking office, a con- 
siderable number of taxing units 
had followed the dangerous prac- 
tice of maintaining much of their 
debt interminably. Instead of 
making provision in the budget 
or otherwise for the payment of 
yearly bond issue maturities, 
they simply continued the obliga- 
tion by issuing refunding bonds. 
This policy, coupled with neces- 
sitous emissions for municipal 
plant improvements, etc., served 
to bring the total debt burden, 
in some instances, to dangerous 
levels. In addition, it encouraged 
the manipulation of tax rates and 
assessed valuations in a manner 
highly prejudicial to the economic 
well-being of the municipality 
and its taxpayers. 





lt may be said in passing that 
this policy of “postponing the day 
of reckoning,’ was by no means 
peculiar to public bodies in the 
State of New York. As a matter 
of fact, it was widely followed by 
municipal governments generally 
and stands high on the list of the 
causes of the acute financial dif- 
ficulties experienced by State and 
local political subdivisions in the 

early 30’s. 

Insofar as New York State is 
concerned, however, it was not 
until Comptroller Moore took 
office that the refunding evil 





was officially recognized as such 
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and steps taken toward its erad- 
ication. To this end, Mr. Moore 
initiated the practice of sharply 
scrutinizing applications of lo- 
cal governments for authority 
to refund maturing indebted- 
ness and the results of his 
vigilance was clearly apparent 
in his report for 1943, the first 
full year of his guardianship. 


During this period, the record 
showed that local communities 
were permitted to refund $8,151,- 
960 of maturing bonds, as against 
$22,193,000 in 1942 (Mr. Moore 
took office in November of that 
year) ; $10,360,950 in 1941, and $23,- 
266,400 in 1940. Of all requests for 
refunding permission made dur- 
ing 1943, no less than 41% were 
either rejected by the Comp- 
troller or withdrawn. No such ap- 
plication was disapproved in the 
earlier year, however, and only 
2% were turned down in 1940 and 
1941. 

While Comptroller Moore thus 
lost little time in eliminating what 
is probably one of the most un- 
sound of local fiscal practices, he 
was equally alert to the need for 
improvement in conduct of the 
finances of the State govern- 
ment. Among his contributions in 
this direction was adoption by 
the State, in 1943, of the policy of 
issuing its bonds in callable form, 
one effect of, which is to make it 
possible for the State to speed up 
the retirement of indebtedness. 
Also, in 1943, the State’s fiscal 
year was changed to more closely 
harmonize with the collection of 
revenues. This change was large- 
ly responsible for the State being 
able to avoid uny revenue an- 
ticipation borrowing in that year. 


The significance of this de- 
velopment on the State’s fi- 
nances is emphasized in the fact 
that interest requirements on 
short-term loans were almost 
$4,000,600 in 1933, when money 
rates were high, and even $420,- 
060 in 1942, when the opposite 
condition prevailed. 


With the Statc’s coffers bulg- 
ing as a result of wartime con- 
ditions, there naturally has been 
no necessity for any short-term 
borrowing in either 1944 or 1945. 
However, with the return of a 
normal economy, the value of the 
policies enunciated by Mr. Moore 
with respect to the financing op- 
erations of the State and its local 
governments, will once again at- 
tain their true significance. Mean- 
while, as already stated, the State 
and its political counterparts en- 
ter into the post-war period with 
their finances in the strongest 
possible condition. 

Moreover, the status of local 
units will be further strength- 
ened permanently with adop- 
tion by the State Legislature of 
the program of State financial 
aid developed by a commission 
headed by Comptroller Moore. 
This program, in brief, will 
eliminate much of the past un- 
certainty and disappointment 
experienced by municipal offi- 
cials with respect to participa- 
tion in revenues collected by 
the central government and 
shared with local governments. 


Refunding Plan for Dallas 
Levee Impt. Dist. Amended 
The Bondholders Committee for 
the City and County of Dallas, 
Texas, Improvement District an- 
nounces that the refunding plan 





Views of Comptroller of Currency } 
Regarding Post-War Banking ~< 


(Continued from page 931) 
pended upon to contribute toward! by the national banks. 


the solution of many problems; 


that will arise as the conflict is 
brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

One striking phenomenon of 
wartime America has been an 
enormous increase in the number 
of people requiring some form of 
banking -service. The physical 
capacity of the banks has been 
strained by additional duties aris- 
ing out of war financing opera- 
tions, the sale and redemption of 
bonds, the cashing of Government 
and pay-roll checks, ration bank- 
ing, withheld taxes, and an in- 
creased activity in the use of 
checks. The number of officers 
and employees of national banks 
increased from 125,128 in 1939 to 
148,803 in 1944. Despite this sub- 
stantial increase in personnel, 
they have been shorthanded. The 
devotion to duty on the part of 
officers and employees, whose 
ranks have frequently been de- 
pleted and staffed with hastily 
trained men and women, deserves 
recognition. 

The assets of national banks 
continue the trend noticed in pre- 
vious war years. During 1944, 
investments in government se- 
curities increased $9.3 billion, and 
cash reserves increased $1.6 bil- 
lion, while total assets have grown 
$12.4 billion. Earnings for the 
year show a moderate increase, 
and with very few exceptions 
are adequate for banks in all-size 
groups. Net earnings have been 
slightly under 10% of total cap- 
ital funds and cash dividends 
amounted to 3.4% thereof. It is 
worthy of note that this results 
in a major portion of earnings 
being employed to build up cap- 
ital funds. 

While deposit liabilities in- 
creased $12 billion, capital funds 
increased only $315,000,000, add- 
ing to the already pronounced 
stretching of the ratio between 
deposit liabilities and invested 
capital. Of this increase in cap- 
ital funds, a total of $268,000,000 
was earned. While the aggregate 
of deposits may well remain at 
present heights or mount even 
higher, a return to normal busi- 
ness conditions will necessarily 
bring about some shifting of de- 
posits between geographical areas 
and wise bankers are giving this 
factor weight in determining in- 
vestment policy. 


The national banking system 
has shown gratifying stability 
during the year. While the num- 
ber of units declined from 5,046 
to 5,031, the situation remains 
generally favorable to the con- 
tinued growth and success of the 
system. More than one-half of 
the assets of the commercial 
banks of the nation are now held 





adopted by District Board of Su- 
pervisors on June 26 last has been 
amended to provide for an in- 
crease in interest rates on the 
proposed new bonds. The upward 
increase in rates was made at the 
request of certain large creditors 
which have deposited their bonds 
with the committee. 

The revised schedule calls for 
an issue of $6,000,000 refunding 
bonds, dated Oct. 1, 1945, due 
Oct. 1, 2005, and bearing inter- 
est rates of 1% through Oct. 1, 
1955; 14% thereafter through 
Oct. 1, 1965; 114% through Oct. 
_1, 1990, and 2% thereafter until 
redemption. 


The committee also states that 
objections to the plan of all ex- 
cept two depositors of $7,000 
bonds have been met and that the 
program has been accepted by 
holders of $4,041,000 bonds on de- 
posit, or 671/3% of the district’s 
debt principal. A petition for con- 
firmation of the plan is expected 
to be filed in Federal Court in 
the immediate future. 





The growth in the size of na- 
tional banks in the 10 years from 
the end of 1934 to the end of 1944 
is striking. In 1934, 3,374 na- 
tional banks, or over 60% of the 


total number, had deposits of $1,-™) 


000,000 or less. By the end of 
1944, banks in this category had 
dropped to one-fifth of that num- 
ber, constituting less than 15% of 
all national banks. This _ ten- 
dency is especially noticeable 
among the very smallest banks, 
those with deposits of $500,000 
or less, which fell from over 2,000 
in 1934 to approximately 100 in 
1944. 

The trend referred to resulted 
only slightly from expansion of 
branch banking and consolidation 
of existing banks. The shift is 
due largely to steadily increasing 
deposits of existing banks, par- 
ticularly in the case of banks with 
deposits of over $2,000,000, which 
tripled in number during the 10- 
year period. At the present time, 
it might be said that the typical 
national bank has deposits of be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $10,000,000, 
since institutions in that category 
make up over 70% of all national 
banks—as compared with less 
than 35% 10 years ago. 

The same tendency appears 
also among banks of the very 
largest size—those with deposits 
of over $100,000,000—of which 
there were 97 in 1944 as compared 
with 25 in 1934. Although these 
institutions (which are located in 
over 50 cities in two-thirds of the 
States) actually hold a very large 
percentage of the liquid funds of 
the country, they are, of course, 
large city banks. In spite of their 
importance in financial activities, 
they cannot be regarded as char- 
acteristic of the entire system, in 
view of the fact that even today 
they constitute less than 2% of all 
national banks. 

Because of the size of deposits 
and the prospective increase in 
risk assets, discussed hereafter, it 
has been our policy to urge upon 
banks that capital be strengthened 
wherever necessary, both through 
sale of new common stock and 
through conservation of earnings. 
In this connection it is to be again 
noted that65% of the net profits 
of national banks was retained to 
strengthen capital structure. 

Preferred stock held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
and by the public was reduced 
during the year by almost 28% 
and was entirely eliminated by 
353 national banks. Practically 
all of this preferred stock was re- 
placed with common stock. There 
are 545 national banks with pre- 
ferred stock still outstanding. 


It is evident that more capital 
is one of the primary needs of 
the banking system, not only for 
its current operations, but to pro- 


tect the further expansion of lia-,. 


bilities and of risk assets which 
can be foreseen in the post-war 
period. It must be kept in mind 
that while the aggregate capital 
of all banks (State as well as na- 
tional) amounted to about $9.7 
billion both in 1929 and 1944, de- 
posits increased over the same 
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period from $58 billion to $142 i 


billion. This disproportionate de- 
velopment is attributable to many 
factors, including war and the re- 
duction of the number of banks 
from 25,000 to less than 15,000 (at 
which level, incidentally, at least 
temporary stabilization has taken 
place). Of course, this marked 


shift in the capital-deposit ratio 


is not as foreboding as it might 
superficially appear, because of 
the large amount of Government 
obligations included in bank 
assets, and because of the present 
high liquidity. The picture could 
change, however, if the proportion 
of risk assets were to increase 
much more rapidly than capital. 
Many national banks either on 
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their own initiative or at our sug- 
gestion are taking advantage of 
the present market to increase 
their capital. 


Post-War Changes 


The period immediately follow- 
ing the war will present many 
problems to the banking system, 
and bankers are showing com- 
mendable foresight in the meas- 
ures now in the course of adop- 
tion. For instance, the formation 
of credit groups in the larger 
cities is designed to stimulate the 
financing of many borrowers, in 
the difficult transition from war 
to peacetime operations, by pri- 
vate enterprise rather than by 
Government. The banks are pre- 
paring to handle a large demand 
for the so-called G.I. loans to vet- 
erans. A return to normal manu- 
facturing and merchandising will 
give rise to an unknown volume 
of consumer loans and the build- 
ing trades promise a large in- 
crease in housing. 

The utmost diligence must be 
exercised both by bankers and 
supervisory officials to see that 
safe, though perhaps original, 
banking procedures and standards 
are employed in meeting different 
needs and in entering new fields. 
It is because of the fact that the 
needs and requirements are not 
foreseeable that we are refraining 
from recommending any addi- 
tional 1@Bislation in this report. 
Recommendations will be made 
from time to time as the prob- 
lems arise and solutions requiring 
legislation become discernible. 

The difficulties of foreseeing 
the future trends of banking and 
the safeguards which must be set 
up are emphasized by a consider- 
ation of the place of commercial 
banks in the era toward which 
we are moving—a period in which 
the reconversion from war to peace 
will be accelerated, an era in 
which there will be a gradual re- 
turn of an economy of free pro- 
duction, plenty in place of scar- 
city and a substantial reduction 
in governmental expenditures and 
demands. 


It is not generally realized to 
what an extent the nature and 
functions of banks have changed 
within a comparatively few years. 
Even as late as 1939, the largest 
portion of the earnings of banks 
was derived from interest on 
loans; and bankers, the public 
and Government generally felt 
that the chief function of a com- 
mercial bank and its chief justi- 
fication for profitable existence 
was the furnishing of short-term 
credit to commerce and industry. 
Today the commercial loan ac- 
tivities of banks—in other words, 
their risk activities, calling for 
the exercise of informed judgment 
on the short-term prospects of an 
industry and of a single unit 
within that industry have 
receded to a subsidiary position; 
in their place we find investment 
in securities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in loans guaranteed 
by agencies of that Government. 


Bank Portfolios 


Bank portfolios reflect the great 
changes in the country’s debt 
structure, both public and private. 
The striking extent of these 
changes is indicated by the fol- 
lowing comparison: In 1939, the 
assets of the national banks of 
the country included loans in the 
amount of $9 billion; at the end 
of 1944, there was a total of $11.5 
billion of loans, many of which 
were covered either in whole or 
in part by Government guaran- 
ties. During the same _ period 
their holdings of Government se- 
curities more than gqguadrupled— 
from $9.1 billion to $43.5 billion. 
In this. connection it should be 
noted that the deposits of these 
banks have risen from $31.6 bil- 
lion to $72.1 billion, while the 
aggregate capital structure has 
only risen from $3.4 billion to $4.3 
billion. 

Likewise, the enormous increase 
in the liquid assets of individuals 
and corporations has emphasized 
the service function of banks as 





depositaries and clearing agents 
of funds, and the importance of 
this segment of a bank’s function 
has been impressed upon the pub- 
lic by the almost general adop- 
tion of service charges which 
have now become an important 
source of banking income. The 
quasi-public nature of banks, and 
their suitability for use in many 
of the increasingly intimate rela- 
tionships between Government, 
business and the public have been 
emphasized through the services 
banks have performed during the 
war years in connection with ra- 
tioning, distribution of Govern- 
ment securities, furnishing bank- 
ing facilities to the armed 
services, and the like, heretofore 
mentioned, 


Concretely, we have today a 
national banking system whose 
main functions are the handling 
of the nation’s current funds, the 
investment of those funds in Gov- 
ernment securities and Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans, the direct 
creation of credit for govern- 
mental use, and the performance 
of certain quasi-governmental 
services. In other words, with- 
out detracting from the important 
part the banks are taking in meet- 
ing the credit needs of business 
through the making of loans, it 
can be stated that to a consider- 
able extent the principal func- 
tions of banks today tend to be- 
come matters of efficient routine 
operation and adherence to a pre- 
determined schedule of appropri- 
ate security maturities. This 
modus vivendi unquestionably 
reduces risk and has proved to be 
profitable. It cannot be charged 
to any dereliction of duty or un- 
willingness to assume responsi- 
bility on the part of national 
bankers. It is one of the conse- 
quences of modern total war. 
The question before us is whether 
in the years to come banks can 
and should continue to operate 
primarily on this basis. 


Problems of Credit Needs 


In facing problems of this mag- 
nitude it is not to be expected 
that solutions can be developed 
out of hand. Much depends 
upon the attitude both of bank- 
ers and Government, as well as 
upon economic factors. To what 
extent will the banks be able to 
meet the credit needs of business 
in this transitional period; to what 
extent will Government guaran- 
ties be used; and to what extent 
will the banks be required, and 
be able, to meet the competition 
of Government lending agencies? 
These are all questions of impor- 
tance and upon their determina- 
tion will depend to a large extent 
the future of our banking system. 


It is essential that we appre- 
ciate clearly the nature of the 
alternatives presented for the fu- 
ture of American banking, and 
also that these alternatives in- 
volve widely differing advantages 
and disadvantages. Banking as it 
existed in the United States dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of a 
century under the National Bank 
Act is by no means the only pos- 
sible banking structure. Many 
men still active in banking can 
recal] the day when the privilege 
of issuing bank notes was an im- 
oortant factor in the operation 
and profitableness of national 
banks. We have seen this func- 
tion terminated with benefit to 
the country generally and without 
injury to the banking system as 
a whole. The banking systems of 
other countries—those of pre-war 
continental Europe, for example— 
perform economic roles which dif- 
fer widely from our own, espe- 
cially by acting as suppliers of 
long-term capital to commerce 
and industry, thereby assuming a 
larger role in the direction of 
corporations in those fields. Up to 
the present, the genius of our 
American economic system has 
not developed along these lines, 
but there is reason to believe that 
the issue, always latent, may be 
soon forced to the forefront by 
the inexorable economic conse- 
quences of the war. 





It is generally conceded, both 
by business and by Government, 
that the goal of a sustained high 
level of employment and produc- 
tion requires, among other things, 
a ready source of funds for the 
establishment of new enterprises 
and the expansion of small busi- 
ness concerns. There is a possi- 
bility that the sources tapped for 
these purposes in the past—direct 
investment of individual savings— 
may be insufficient hereafter. if 
other sources fail, Government 
may regard itself as obligated to 
supply the deficiency; in fact, it 
has traveled some distance along 
this road during the past decade. 


The line between furnishing 
permanent capital for new or 
growing enterprises, and meeting 
the current credit needs tradi- 
tionally taken care of by Amer- 
ican banks, is by no means clear 
and definite. Nor is it certain 
that governmental lending agen- 
cies—created to furnish credit in 
situations not traditionally con- 
sidered “bankable’—can avoid 
being forced by the pressure of 
borrowers to extend their opera- 
tions into the area which bankers 
and bank supervisory officials 
presently regard as suitable for 
investment of funds of depositors. 
Bankers and Government, as well 
as the public, must face the fact 
that banks may ultimately have 
to choose between the tendency 
toward assuming the narrower 
and safer role of depositary of the 
nation’s current funds and in- 
vestor of those funds, as far as 
possible, in the ultimate safety of 
government securities and guar- 
anteed loans; or on the other 
hand, broadening their field to 
include not only such _ service 
functions and the relatively di- 
minishing _ strict “commercial 
loan” functions of the past and 
present, but also the duties of ac- 
tive initiators and more perma- 
nent financiers of industrial and 
commercial enterprises of the first 
magnitude. 


The problem ouflined above is 
perhaps the most important which 
must be faced during the next 
few years by all who are con- 
cerned with the future of Amer- 
ican banking and with the na- 
tional welfare. It is worthy of 
our most thoughtful consideration. 


There is a school of thought 
which would have the commecial 
banks move deep into the risk 
sector of the economy, thus fill- 
ing the vacuum left by the reduc- 
tion in the normal flow of ven- 
ture capital. It has been argued 
that this process will save our 
society of free enterprise. This 
point of view has been received 
with approval in certain quarters 
and, of course, the difficulties of 
our times demand great care in 
the examination of any remedies 
thoughtfuly proposed. How- 
ever, the economic scene at the 
present time is not such as to per- 
suade the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to acqui- 
esce in this doctrine. 


It seems clear that the economic 
forces now at work throughout 
the world, and largely outside the 
realm of banking, are funda- 
mental. It seems equally clear 
that these forces cannot be con- 
trolled by any such device as the 
employment of commercial bank 
deposits in a field which properly 
should be reserved for more 
speculative funds. The survival 
of a competitive economy and the 
American system depends on 
other and more basic factors. The 
Comptroller of the Currency 
strongly endorses a vigorous and 
courageous policy by the com- 
mercial banks and one which will 
meet all legitimate demands for 
credit accommodation. Such a 
policy should include the _ in- 
tensive development of the newly 
formed credit groups and the fuil 
exploitation of the term loan. 
The Comptroller feels, however, 
that adventures of this nature into 
new fields must be restrained be- 
fore the extension of credit be- 
comes in reality a participation in 
ewnership. An entry into the 
realm of junior financing made in 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 934) 
sues sold continue to go up 
while the one being. held per- 
sists in going lower. 

% 6 * 


It is this condition which 
has given rise to the advice, 
widely quoted but seldom fol- 
lowed, “Cut your losses and 
let your profits run.” 

ak ok ok 

As this is being written the 
whole market is strong. The 
industrials are across 171 and 
acting as if they intend to go 
still higher. There is more 
talk about inflation and the 
pending full employment bill 
is rapidly becoming a red- 
hot legislative potato. Every 
day the papers run stories 
about reconversion and tell 
how company after company 
is shedding its war business 
and going full blast with con- 
sumer goods. All this makes 
pleasant reading. Yet, be- 
cause it makes such pleasant 
reading, I’m a little afraid 
of it. Widespread beliefs, 
whether fostered by press 
campaigns or through word of 
mouth, are usually based on 
little more than wishful think- 
ing. At the beginning such 
campaigns are based on facts. 
As they progress, facts give 
way to fancy. It is my belief 
that the present market ad- 
vance is reflecting the first 
phase, which is all to the 
good. How soon it will enter 
the second stage will depend 
on other factors. 

* %* ad 

Translating this into mar- 
ket action it looks as if the 
current advance will carry 
prices a good deal higher. In 
terms of average movement, a 
figure of about 180 is not im- 
probable. The time it will 
take for such a move will be 
anywhere from 30 to 90 days. 
Sometime in that period, 
probably towards the latter 
part, you can look for a grad- 
ual topping out. This process 
may come in anticipation of 
fourth quarter returns, which 
I don’t think will be as pleas- 


ant as generally believed. For | 


even if the physical volume 
will be high I don’t believe 
unit profits will hold up. 


* * * 


So far as inflation is con- 
cerned, better forget about it. 
The. inflationary cycle is ei- 
ther in its last stage or has al- 
ready been completed. If the 
stories of widespread unem- 
ployment mean anything, in- 
flation must be ruled out. In- 
flation and unemployment 
cannot exist side by side. If 
people don’t have wages they 
can’t bid against each other 
for goods. If they don’t bid, 
prices remain either station- 
ary or decline. 

7% Ba * 


In last week’s column I ad- 





the guise of loans secures none of 
the advantages which normally 
accompany such an operation and 
is not consistent with the respon- 
sibilities inherent in the trustee- 
ship of deposit funds. 








vised you to hold stocks wn- 
less they add about two 
points each to the then cur- 
rent prices. By Friday every 
stock you hold was above that 
low. Based on present action 
it doesn’t look as if they will 
go into a decline, even a tem 


porary one, from here. 
ok ok rk 


Stocks in the list, prices, 
stops and current prices are 
as follows: A. M. Byers— 
bought at 19, stop 16. Current 
price, 1942. Jones & Laugh- 
lin — bought at 35, stop 33. 
Currently about 37. U. S&S. 
Steel bought at 56, stop 65. 
Stock ‘now about 70. hite 
Motors, bought at 2912, stop 
28, is now about 33. Para- 
mount, bought two weeks 
ago, at 3014, stop 2842, is now 
about 34. 


* * * 


Until the topping-off proe- 
ess arrives, and don’t expect 
it right away, the current ad- 


vice is to hold all positions. 
ok x « 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in thie 
article do not necessarily at @ny 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are vresented ag 
those of the author only.] 


Kempf, Sutherland in 
Bankers Ass’n Post 


Lawrence A. Kempf was elected 
Treasurer of the Illinois Bankers 
Association for the ensuing year 
at a meeting of the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the Association at 
the Palmer House on May 29. Mr. 
Kempf succeeds Eli Murphey of 
Tuscola, Illinois, who has been 
Treasurer of the Association for 
the past year. Mr. Kempf is a 
Second Vice-President of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
where he serves correspondent 
banks and industry in the middle 
western area. principally in the 
State of Illinois. ; 

The Illinois Bankers Ass’n also 
@nnounces the appointment of 
Kirk E. Sutherland as Assistant 
Secretary of the Association. Upon 
finishing his schooling at Michi- 
gan State College, Mr. Sutherland 
entered banking and spent a num- 
ber of years as an executive m 
banks in southern Michigan. He 
joined the staff of the Illinois 
Bankers Association in April, 1941. 


Changes in WPB Staff 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced on June 13 the appoint- 
ment of W. C. Glynn as tramspor- 
tation consultant, assisting Benton 
R. Cancell, Director of WPB’s 
Forest Products Bureau. Mr. 
Glynn will handle all transporta- 
tion problems for the containers, 
paper, paperboard, printing and 
publishing, and the lumber and 
lumber products divisions. Mr. 
Glynn has been transportation 
consultant for the Containers Di- 
vision since December 1942, and 
prior to that was assistant freight 
manager for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in his home city, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WPB also announced the resig- 
nation of Franklin E. Hufford, 
transportation consultant for the 
Paper and Paperboard Divisions 
of the Office of Production Man- 
agement and WPB since Novem- 
ber 1941. Mr. Hufford, who has 
performed “an outstanding job 
for the War Production Board”, 
has accepted a position with the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., 
of Minneapolis, the war ageney 
said. 
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Guarantee of Employment 
Means Totalitarianism 


(Continued from first page) 


without sacrificing, but rather by 
fostering, the system of free com- 
petitive enterprise that the vast 
majority of Americans consider 
an integral part of our democratic 
way of life. We offer no objec- 
tion to any sound and effective 
measures by the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage investment, 
production and employment in 
private enterprise, or to regulate 
the timing of necessary public 
works in such a way as to smooth 
out fluctuations in employment, 
or to organize and systematize the 
plans and efforts of Federal, State 
and local governments to prevent 
the misery and despair that un- 
employment can cause. On the 
contrary, we believe these aims to 
be highly desirable, but we be- 
lieve that the machinery provid- 
ed in this Bill has three funda- 
mental defects:— 

(1) Responsibility for full em- 
ployment should not be assumed 
by the Federal Government, be- 
cause the implementation of such 
a policy would inevitably lead to 
the exercise of powers which 
would eventually destroy the pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

(2) The character of the meas- 
ures that the Federal Government 
would be obliged to adopt in order 
to comply with the directives in 
the bill are such as experience has 
shown would result in an impair- 
ment of confidence on the part of 
private industry and a consequent 
decrease in employment oppor- 
tunities. 

(3) Such estimates and forecasts 
as may be obtained to provide a 
basis for the National Production 
and Employment Budget as set 
forth in Section 3, Subsections 1, 
2 and 3 of the bill cannot be suf- 
ficiently reliable to form a basis 
for a concrete program such as 
would be required by the Bill. 

Let me add that it is not our 
purpose to be critical merely. 
With your permission, I will place 
before you very briefly the broad 
outline of a program which we 

lieve would be more conducive 
to high levels of production and 
employment, and much less 
a with danger to our free 
institutions, than the program 
provided for in this Bill. 

The question that has to be an- 
swered is not whether the objec- 
tives of the bill are desirable but 
whether its specific provisions 
embody the best available means 
of striving for those objectives. 
We have to consider to what ex- 
tent it is possible for Government 
investment and expenditure to 
provide an adequate substitute for 
private investment and expendi- 
ture in maintaining the volume of 
employment, and to what extent a 
program of full employment by 
Government investment and ex- 
penditure is consistent with the 
bili’s avowed aim “to foster free 
competitive enterprise and the in- 
vestment of private capital in 
trade and commerce.” In consid- 
ering the first of these questions, 
we have some practical experi- 
ence to go by; in seeking an an- 
swer to the second, we have to 
rely mainly on general principles. 


Government Spending No Remedy 


. First, as to the feasibility and 
adequacy of Government invest- 
ment and expenditure as a substi- 
tute for, or supplement to, private 
investment and expenditure. Our 
recent experience bearing on this 
question may be divided into 
three main periods — the 1920s, 
the 1930s, and the war period. 
During most of the 1920s the 
United States enjoyed a high 
level of prosperity, with large pro- 
duction and substantially full em- 
ployment. In that period—or, 

ore precisely. in the fiscal years 
from 1922 to 1929, inclusive—the 
expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ranged between three 


and a half and four billion dol- 
lars annually, and the public debt 
was reduced by more than seven 
billion dollars, or at an average 
rate of nearly nine hundred mil- 
lion a year. 

The last Federal budgetary sur- 
plus was in the fiscal year 1929- 
1930. From 1931 through 1939, 
Federal expenditures averaged 
six and three-quarters billion dol- 
lars annually, and the public debt 
rose at an average rate of about 
two and two-thirds billion a year, 
more than three times as fast as it 
had been reduced in the °’20s. 
What was the effect on employ- 
ment? According to the estimates 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, the number unemployed 
declined irregularly from the peak 
of fifteen and two-thirds million 
in March, 1933, to seven and a half 
million in September, 1937, and 
then rose irregularly to more than 
eleven and a half million in Janu- 
ary, 1939. In August, 1939, the 
last month before the outbreak of 
the war, the total was more than 
ten million, or very nearly two- 
thirds of the peak figure more 
than six years earlier. 

What are we to infer from these 
figures? For one thing, that 
budgetary surpluses do not neces- 
sarily inhibit business prosperity 
and full employment, and that 
large Government investment and 
expenditure — particularly deficit 
spending — does not necessarily 
produce or maintain full employ- 
ment. More specifically, we see 
that Government investment and 
expenditure in the ’30s, at a rate 
which raised the national debt far 
above the post-war peak in 1919, 
did not suffice to take up more 
than one-third of the employment 
slack. 





Of course we must recognize 
that this evidence is not conclu- 
sive. Human society is not an 
experimental laboratory where 
phenomena can be isolated and 
conditions controlled. There were 
numerous factors making for pros- 
perity in the ’20s and numerous 
factors making for depression in 
the 30s. The state of the Federal 
budget, whatever its influence 
may have been, was only one of 
many influences. It may be argued 
that the budgetary surpluses of 
the ’20s helped to bring on the 
erash of 1929, although I doubt 
whether many authorities believe 
that to be the case. It may be 
argued that the Goverhment 
spending of the ’30s did increase 
employment and that the only 
reason it failed to take up the 
employment slack is that there 
was not enough of it. On the other 
hand, it may equally well be 
argued that the sound condition of 
Federal finances in the ’20s was 
among the most potent factors 
bolstering business confidence 
and thereby stimulating produc- 
tion and employment, and that the 
series of very large budgetary 
deficits in the ’30s may have de- 
stroyed more employment than 
it created, by shaking the faith of 
the people in the future of their 
Government’s credit and _ the 
soundness of their currency. 


The Psychological Factor 


This brings us to one point 
which I think may be _ insuf- 
ficiently appreciated not only by 
the supporters of this Bill but also 
by -the advocates of other forms 
of economic planning. I refer to 
the enormous influence of the 
vsychological factor in the general 
business situation, and the fatal 
incompleteness of any analysis 
based solely or primarily on sta- 
tistical totals. Investment and ex- 
penditure, production and em- 
ployment, are not merely items in 
an economic balance sheet, to be 
kept in balance by making en- 
tries of the proper amounts on 
the debit or the credit side. They 





are products of the mental proc- 





esses of millions of individual 
business men, investors and con- 
sumers. These mental processes 
go to make up what is commonly 
termed “confidence.” When con- 
fidence is impaired, consumers 
become reluctant to buy, inves- 
tors hestitate to take risks, and 
business concerns fear to expand 
or even maintain the scale of their 
operations. Income payments dis- 
tributed to wage earners and 
owners of capital, or retained by 
the business enterprises. that 
earned them, are not fully trans- 
lated into effective demand for 
producers’ and consumers’ goods 
and services. Instead they are re- 
tained, either in the form of cash 
or of idle bank balances. 

From the middle of 1933 to the 
middle of 1939 the amount of 
money in circulation increased 
from five and three-fourths bil- 
lion to seven billion dollars, and 
the amount of demand deposits in 
banks rose from fifteen billion to 
twenty-nine billion. But mean- 
while the annual rate of turnover 
of deposits, as calculated by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, dropped from 32.4 to 22.1. 
Government investment and ex- 
penditure had increased the vol- 
ume of ready purchasing power 
by large amounts, but the pur- 
chasing power had manifestly 
failed to take its intended place 
in the income stream. Once the 
money was spent by the Govern- 
ment and found its way into the 
banks and safe-deposit boxes, it 
tended to lie stagnant. Belief in 
the worth-whileness of business 
ventures, which is the mainspring 
of enterprise, was weakened. 


Effect of High, Taxes 


Why did this business apathy 
continue year after year in the 
face of the truly strenuous efforts 
of the Government to “prime the 
pump” of recovery? I have al- 
ready suggested that the pump- 
priming process itself may have 
been partly responsible, since it 
resulted in a series of Treasury 
deficits which, to many if not 
most of our people, was highly 
disturbing. But there were other 
and perhaps even more powerful 
depressive influences at work. 
Taxes on business enterprise, par- 
ticularly on large concerns, and 
on individuals in the higher in- 
come brackets were sharply in- 
creased. Corporate earnings dis- 
tributed as dividends were made 
subject to double taxation. The 
issuance of corporate securities 
was hedged about with rules, re- 
strictions and liabilities. Wages 
and hours of labor were regulated, 
and employers were closely re- 
stricted in their dealings with 
their employees. Some branches 
of business were subjected to 
Government competition. Public 
officials were given broad powers 
to manipulate credit and currency, 
and some of those powers were 
exercised. ae 9 

These and other drastic and ex- 
perimental changes in the eco- 
nomic environment, coming in 
quick succession, led many to be- 
lieve that there was an undercur- 
rent of antagonism in govern- 
mental circles toward business, 
especially the large business con- 
cerns and the wealthy individuals 
that supply much of the capital 
and much of the driving power 
upon which free competitive en- 
terprise depends. Thus, added to 
the harmful effects of the specific 
measures actually adopted was a 
pervasive fear and uncertainty as 
to when and where the lightning 
might strike next. 

The result of all this was that 
the actual and prospective costs 
and risks of doing business were 
increased, the opportunities for 
profit were restricted, business 
management was deprived of 
much of its freedom of action, 
and confidence in public credit 
and in the future value of the cur- 


rency was impaired. In short, it 
became less worth while to make 
business ventures, and hence to 





create jobs, than it had been be- | 
fore. 


Competitive Enterprise Can 
Provide Employment 


Of course I recognize that other 
explanations have been offered 
to account for the persistent lack 
of economic vitality in the 1930s. 
One of the most popular of these 
seems to be the theory that our 
economy has become a “mature” 
economy in which scarcity has 
given way to abundance, and free 
competitive enterprise is no long- 
er capable of providing adequate 
employment. From that theory 
the recent emphasis on the im- 
portance of Government invest- 
ment and expenditure as an eco- 
nomic instrument appears to have 
derived a good deal of its strength. 
That theory I believe to be both 
false and pernicious. Human 
wants are still very far from be- 
ing wholly satisfied, and in a 
healthy economic society it is nor- 
mal for the competent and able- 
bodied to work at producing the 
goods and services they need and 
desire. As far as we know or have 
any reason to believe, free com- 
petitive enterprise is as inher- 
ently capable of providing em- 
ployment as it ever was; and no 
convincing evidence has ever been 
produced to support the belief that 
some force has appeared in re- 
cent years to make business in- 
capable of self-generated recov- 
erv. We do not have to look so 
far afield to account for the ab- 
sence of full recovery in the ’30s. 


Wartime experience has been 
cited in some quarters as indicat- 
ing that Government expenditure 
can create employment oppor- 
tunities on any desired scale. This 
is undoubtedly true as a short- 
term proposition, provided the 
spending is large enough and is 
accompanied by the necessary 
Government controls. But I think 
one glance at the astronomical 
figures of Government expendi- 
ture and public debt during the 
war ought to convince any reason- 
able person that wartime experi- 
ence gives us no help whatever 
in deciding upon the proper role 
of Government spending in times 
of peace as part of a permanent 
economic program. I do not mean 
to imply that an all-out program 
of Government investment and 
expenditure to provide full em- 
ployment would necessarily re- 
quire a duplication of these war- 
time totals. But, with full allow- 
ance for the high prices of war 
supplies, the high costs of over- 
time operation, the emergency ac- 
cretions to the labor force, and 
other abnormal wartime condi- 
tions, the cost of full employment 
by Government spending as meas- 
ured by wartime experience would 
still be completely outside the 
range of serious consideration. 


Plan of Bill Not Feasible 


On the whole, then, I think it is 
fair to say that practical experi- 
ence casts strong doubt on the 
feasibility of maintaining full em- 
ployment in a system of free com- 
petitive enterprise by Govern- 
ment investment and expenditure. 
The experience, as I said before, 
is not conclusive; but its very 
inconclusiveness is a warning 
against “going out on a limb” in 
the first trial of a highly experi- 
mental and potentially dangerous 
instrument. 

To what extent is a program of 
full employment by Government 
investment and expenditure con- 
sistent with the Bill’s avowed aim 
“to foster free competitive enter- 
prise and the investment of pri- 
vate capital in trade and com- 
merce”? This is even more largely 
a matter of opinion, because no 
society of free competitive enter- 
prise, determined to maintain it- 
self as such, has ever tried it. A 
Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin or a 
Hirohito can do it, but that does 
not» answer our question. The 
American people do not want dic- 
tators. As Congressman Patman 
remarked only a few weeks ago, 
“Full employment without free 
competitive enterprise would be 
intolerable.” 

The answer depends mainly, I 
think, on just what the Bill, if it 





should become law in its present 
form, would require the Govern- 
ment to do. Senator Wagner, in 
his invitation to us to take part 
in these hearings, mentioned cer- 
tain points on which testimony 
was particularly desired. One- of 
these is the declaration that “All 
Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have the right to use- 
ful, remunerative, regular, and 
full-time employment, and it.is 
the policy of the United States to 


assure the existence at all times“ 


of sufficient employment oppor- 
tunities to enable all Americans 
who have finished their school- 
ing and who do not have full- 
time housekeeping responsibili- 
ties freely to exercise this right.” 
Another is the declaration that 
“To the extent that continuing 
full employment cannot otherwise 
be achieved, it is the further re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Gaov- 
ernment to provide such volume 
of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to 
assure continuing full 
ment.” 


There has been some contro- 
versy as to whether these declara- 
tions constitute a “guarantee” of 
full employment. Senator O’Ma- 
honey stated recently that “there 
is no guarantee of any kind in 
the Bill.” If Senator O’Mahoney 
and the other sponsors of the Bill 
intend that it shall contain no 
guarantee, I would respectfully 
urge them to make some very 
radical changes in the wording of 
the sections that I have just 
quoted, because I think they are 
laying themselves open to dis- 
astrous misinterpretation. I say 
“disastrous” because I believe 
the guarantee that the Congress 
here appears to make, and would 
be regarded as having made,. is 
one of the most dangerous fea- 
tures of the entire proposal. When 
the Congress declares that all 
Amer:cans have the right to em- 
ployment, that it is the policy of 
the United States to assure em-. 
ployment opportunities at all 
times, and that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Government to pro- 
vide the volume of investment 
and expenditure needed to assure 
continuing full employment, that 
is about as far in the direction of 
a guarantee as a sovereign power 


can go. My comment on, this fea-_ , 


ture of the Bill is based on the 
conviction that, if it is enacted. 
in anything like its present form, 
it will be generally regarded as 
containing a guarantee of contin- 
uing full employment—useful, re- 
munerative, regular, full time em- 
ployment. The Congress and the 
Administration will be expected 
to make good that guarantee and 


will find themselves under tre-, 


employ~ 
il 
Does Bill Guarantee Employment? ~ 


menodus pressure to make it good’ 
: 


at any cost. 


The crucial danger in all this 
lies in the grave risk — I am 


tempted to say the certainty—that 


the guarantee cannot be made 


good without destroying free com- ”* 


vetitive enterprise in the process. 
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Jobs are created by private em-J 


ployers, and the number of jebs 
available at any time depends on 
a large and complex set of condi- 
tions over which no one in a free 
society has control. As soon as, 
and to the extent that, such con- 
trol is undertaken, the society 
ceases to be free. To make good 


a guarantee of full employment, 


a Government must have control 
over the conditions that determine 
employment, and these conditions 
include production, consumption 
prices, wages, working hours and 


+ 
J 


other working conditions, saving, , || 


investment, and even continuity 
of political policy itself. An un- 


limited commitment for full em-# 


ployment requires a Government 
of unlimited powers. 


Government Controls and Full 
Employment 


Perhaps the most impressive : J 


evidence on this point that I have 
seen is the testimony of Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, one of the out- 
standing British students and ad- 
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vocates of the policy of full em- 
ployment by governmental ac- 
tion. Beveridge’s professed two- 
fold objective is substantially the 
same as that of the sponsors of 
this Bill, and is indicated by the 
sfitle of his book, “Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society.” Yet 
Beveridge concedes at various 
points in his book that price con- 
trol would probably be an _ in- 
evitable consequence of a full- 
employment policy; that private 
as well as Government investment 
would have to be regulated by 
governmenta! authority; that con- 
trol over.the location of industrial 
plants would be a central require- 
mént; that it would be necessary 
to maintain “organized mobility” 
of labor—or, as a writer without 
Sir William’s semantic gifts might 
p describe it, compulsory allocation 
of labor; and that such civil liber- 
ies as the right to choose new 
Public officials and alter public 
policies, freedom in the choice of 
occupations and in the manage- 
ment of personal incomes, and the 
right of labor to bargain collec- 
tively .and to strike could not be 
exercised “irresponsibly.” He de- 
clares further that the liberties es- 
sential to a “free society” do not 
incluce the liberty of a private 
citizen to own means of produc- 
tion and to employ other citizens 
in operating them at a wage, and 
he contemplates with apparent 
serenity the possible extension of 
’Government ownership into new 
fields of production if his full em- 
ployment program does not pro- 
duce the desired results within the 
framework of the British economy 
as now organized. Add up these 
restrictions and you have a regime 
which Beveridge may call a “free 
society” if he pleases, but which 
I am sure the sponsors of this Bill 
and most other Americans do not 
ean by “free competitive enter- 
prise.” 

I do not forget that this Bill 
specifically forbids “the use of 
compulsory measures of any type 
whatsoever in determining the 
allocation or distribution of man- 
power,” and I do not question for 
a moment the sincere desire of its 

ponsors to foster free enterprise 
and preserve a free society. The 
point I am trying to make is that 
this desire would in practice be 
found utterly incompatible with 
the responsibility of assuring con- 
tinuing full employment. Let it 
once be understood, either by ex- 
plicit declaration or by implicit 
assumption, that the Government 
has assumed that responsibility 

d stands ready to fulfill it, and 
the Government will find itself 
irresistibly impelled toward au- 
thoritarianism; for it will have 
drawn a-check on a bank in 
which it has no account. 


Other Dangers of Bill 


In order to save your time and 
toncentrate on the main issues, I 
have not mentioned a number of 
difficulties that I think would be 
encountered in the administration 
of this plan. I have not mentioned 
the danger of “made” work—that 
is, the difficulty of reconciling the 

equirement of full employment 
with the requirement of useful 

mployment. I have not men- 
tioned the danger that any spend- 
ing program undertaken for an 
economic purpose will be diverted 
to the ends of political patronage 
and intrenched bureaucracy. I 
have not mentioned the very 
heavy financial burden that the 
Government must carry during 
the post-war period, even under 
the most favorable suppositions. 
I have barely touched upon the 
shortcomings of the statistical 
data and the forecasting methods 
on which the proposed budgetary 
yestimates would have to be based. 
I have not mentioned the many 
difficult questions that would be 
confronted in arriving at and ap- 
plying. a complete, precise and 
satisfactory definition of full em- 
ployment. The thought of these 
administrative problems leads me 
to’ suspect that, if the Congress 
adopts this program, it will have 
full employment in Washington at 





least. These are serious questions, 
but they are secondary to the 
really vital danger that I have 
dwelt upon at perhaps too much 
length. 


What Congress Should Do 


What, then, can the Congress do 
safely and effectively to promote 
and safeguard employment? I be- 
lieve it can do some of the things 
proposed in this Bill. It can “pur- 
sue such consistent and openly ar- 
rived at economic policies and 
programs as will stimulate and 
encourage the highest feasible 
levels of employment opportun- 
ities” through private investment 
and expenditure and _ perhaps, 
within carefully defined limits, 
through investment and expen- 
ditures by State and _ local 
governments. And it can pro- 
vide for the systematic ad- 
vance planning and proper timing 
of necessary public works, pro- 
vided always that such works 
shall be justified on their merits 
and not designed merely to make 
work. 

The value of this program de- 
pends, of course, on what we 
mean by policies that will en- 
courage private employment op- 
portunities. What I mean, and 
what I am sure the large major- 
ity of private employers mean, is 
suggested by the enumeration I 
gave a few minutes ago of the un- 
favorable changes in the economic 
environment that took place in 
the 1930s. I will not weary you 
by repeating the list. What it boils 
down to is this: 

Fiscal policy should aim at a 
balanced budget; a minimum tax 
burden, especially on business en- 
terprise; simplication and stabil- 
ization of the tax system; and the 
use of taxation solely as a means 
of obtaining revenue, not as an 
instrument of social reform. Labor 
policy should aim at equal treat- 
ment for labor and management, 
with a minimum of restrictions on 
the freedom of action of both, 
and with free access to the courts 
in all cases. Public policy in gen- 
eral should reflect a spirit of im- 
partiality as between groups of 
citizens; an attitude of respect 
and good will toward honest busi- 
ness, whether small or large; and 
a recognition of the cardinal prin- 
ciple that profit is the very 
breath of life to enterprise and 
hence to employment. 

An earnest of the attitude of 
our new Administration has been 
provided recently by the prompt 
removal of many wartime restric- 
tions. I am sure that this tan- 
gible evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to sweep away all 
emergency controls as soon as 
possible will be very encouraging 
and helpful to private enterprise 
as it faces the difficult task of re- 
conversion. I hope it marks the 
beginning of a continuing pro- 
gram to stimulate production and 
employment by improving the 
economic climate in the ways that 
I have just mentioned. 


Would such a program assure 
continuing full employment? It 
certainly would not. Free competi- 
tive enterprise has always had its 
ups and downs, and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that it always 
will. But a program of this kind 
would provide the closest approx- 
imation to continuing full employ- 
ment that you can get in a free 
society. 


The rest of the program would 
have to be concerned with re- 
ducing the unhappy effects of un- 
employment to the _ irreducibie 
minimum. To this end, Federal, 
State and local governments and 
private agencies should make their 
plans for relief in advance and co- 
ordinate their policies as closely 
as possible, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment standing ready at all 
times to provide such aid as pri- 
vate and local public agencies 
cannot supply. The cost of the aid 
should be met as largely as pos- 
sible from current revenue, and 
benefit payments should not be on 
such a high scale as to leave 
workers without strong incentive 
to seek employment in self-sus- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


~ CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4. N. Y. 


August 23, 1945 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the reguiar quarteriy dividend of $1.375 per 
share on the 5!2% Series Cumulative Preferred 
Steck of the Company, payable on October 1, 
1945 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 18, 1945. Checks will 


be mauled. 
G. F. GUNTHER, Secretary 


v. S. to Resume 
Relations With Finland 


The United States is prepared 
to resume diplomatic relations 
with Finland, having decided that 
the Finnish elections were demo- 
cratic, Secretary of States James 
F. Byrnes has announced, accord- 
ing to a special dispatch to the 
New York “Times” from Wash- 
ington, Aug. 20, which added: 


Mr. Byrnes stated that, after 
having studied all the available 
reports, the U. S. Government 
had concluded that the Finnish 
parliamentary elections in March, 
1945, were freely conducted and 
expressed through secret ballot, 
the democratic wishes of the Fin- 
nish people. 

He said the Finnish Govern- 
ment had been reorganized so as 
to reflect the results of that elec- 
tion ond that, in the opinion of 
our Government, it was now 
broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in Finnish 
political life. 


“Accordingly,” the statement 
added, “the United States repre- 
sentative in Finland has been in- 
structed to propose to the Finnish 
Government the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Finland.” 


In United Press advices from 
Washington, Aug. 21, it was 
stated: 

Although Finland twice fought 
Russia and was at war with Brit- 
ain, the United States never de- 
clared war on the Baltic republic. 
But on June 30, 1944, it severed 
diplomatic relations on the ground 
that Finland had entered an 
irrevocable military partnership 
with Germany. 

Finland was the first of the 
eastern European Axis nations to 
drop out of the war, and is the 
first to be offered United States 
recognition. Italy is the only for- 
mer Axis country with which 
diplomatic relations have been 
established. 

Before the war Finland was the 
only European nation that regu- 
larly paid its World War debt to 
the United States. It continued 
the practice until diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed. 


Styskal With Waller Co. 

Waller & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Henry Styskal has 
become associated with them. 
Mr. Styskal was formerly with 
Charwat Brothers. 








taining trade and industry. This 
does not mean that the victims of 
unemployment should not receive 
enough to live on, but it does 
mean that they must receive 
something less than the prevailing 
rate of wages; for, if our experi- 
ence in these matters proves any- 
thing, it proves that some people 
porn not work except from neces- 
sity. 


All this, I know well enough, 
sounds tame in comparison with 
the Full Employment Bill. Utopias, 
unfortunately, do not exist on 
this earth. The program I sug- 
gest will not give Americans a 
Utopia, but it will keep them a 
nation of free men. 

I hope I have not taken too 
much of your time, and I thank 
you again for the invitation to 
participate in these hearings. 


IVIDEND NOTICES 











AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 


New York 8, N.Y. 


149 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 79 


Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents ($1.75) per share 


on the Preferred Stock and of thirty 


share on the Common Stock 


ive cents (35¢) 
of this Company ave 


per 
‘eel 


declared payable October 1, 1945 to holders of record at the 
close of business on September 6, 1945. Transfer b. ks will 


not be closed. 


Augusi 23, 1945 





CARL A. SUNDB.sRC 


Secretary 








AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend No. 158 
Common Dividend No. 143 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1945, and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock have been declared. Both divi- 
dends are payable October 1, 1945, to 
holders of record September 7, 1945. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. F. Pace 


July 25, 1945 Treasurer 











THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 


NUMBER 
38 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held August 27, 1945, a dividend of 
one dollar ($1) per share was declared 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 
pany, payable November 1, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 5, 1945. Checks will 


be mailed. 
W. M. O'CONNOR 


August 27, 1945 Secretary 





At a meeting of Directors held 
August 21, 1945 in London it was 
decided to pay on September 29th 
Interim Dividend of Ten Pence for 
each One Pound of Ordinary Stock 
free of tax. Coupon No. 196 must 
be used for Dividend. 


All transfers received in order 
at London on or before August 
Z7th will be in time for payment 
of dividend to transferees. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
August 21, 1945 





A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


ND Lp 
at, 


A dividend of 25c per 

share on the Common 

Stock has been de- 
clared payable Sept. 18, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Sept. 7, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
August 27, 1945 Secretary 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 

The board of directors of Northern S 
Power Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting held 
and gunauather pir seat (IST ce ae Bees 

per cen 4 on the - 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable by check 
September 1, 1945, to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business August 20, 1945, for 
the quarter ending a 31, 1945. 
N. H. BUCKSTAFF, Treasurer. 





CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 
Pg ees ~percangi NO. 53 
vidend of ten cents ($0.10) r share 
will be paid on September 17, 1945, to holders 
of the outstanding Capital Stock of the Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated Copper Company of 
record at the close of business September 3, 
1945. Checks will be mai d 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 





A. D. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Boston, August 23, 1945, 





C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share im 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1945. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 23, 1945. 











—" 








THE ee CORP. 


The Board of Directors ot 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a cuar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($ .25) per share on its 
capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business September 8. 1945. 
M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore, Md. 
August 24, 1945 


Frags Thang (Somisty 
GQUPOND FS Corns 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 20, 1943 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1945, ta 
stockholders of record at the close of business om 
October 10, 1945; also $1.25 a share, asthe 
third interim dividend for 1945, on the ou 

ing Common Stock, payable September 14, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 27, 1945, 




















W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





at 


RPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has beenj 
declared, payable September 27, 1945 
to stockholders of record at the close 
business September 6, 1945. 





61 Broadway . B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. J Treasurer,! 
August 14, 1945. 





er 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 

August 28, 1945 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

has declared quarterly dividend No. 98 

of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 

per share on the Common Stock of the 

Company, payable September 20, 1945, 

to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 7, 1945. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
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Air Transport and Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 936) 


blood pressure. One all-wise, su- 
perman government agency, 2 
combination of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
would regulate all transportation, 
regardless of the amount of tech- 
nical knowledge required for each 
of the half dozen different forms 
of locomotion. 

With one eye the super-human 
agency could manage airline op- 
eration; with another eye, steam- 
ships could be kept in their lanes; 
a third eye would watch after the 
railroads, another, the trucks and 
busses, and still another the pipe 
lines! 


Aviation Industry’s View 

We of aviation do not want to 
submit ourselves to such an all- 
seeing master. Ours is an indus- 
try requiring intensive technical 
knowledge and an abundance of 
“know-how.” We do not move on 
rails and over right-of-way. We 
do. not twist along or around 
mountains and glide through tun- 
nels. We do not ride the ocean 
waves,, Our routes lie through 
space. Our industry bears testi- 
mony. that America is still a 
young country, not an old and 
completely fulfilled one. 

The mechanics of aviation, and 
its problems, are, compared with 
those of other forms of trans- 
portation, as dissimilar as day and 
night. 

Men do not discuss aviation and 
railroading, and the merchant 
marine, and pipe lines in the 
same breath, in the same terms. 
They are not the same, and the 
men dealing with these various 
forms of transportation gre not 
the same. They are wholly dif- 
ferent types. ; 

Aviation requires peculiar 
skills, peculiar planning skills, 
peculiar maintenance skiils and 
peculiar getting - the - business 
skills. We are the embodiment of 
American free enterprise; we are 
a result of it. And in the trans- 
portation field, we are the anath- 
ema of monopoly. 

We of aviation do not fear com- 
petition —of the railroads, the 
trucks, the merchant marine. Our 
industry is young, and it has the 
self-confidence of youth. What we 
do fear is the concern for our 
welfare expressed by and for the 
railroads. We. fear their proffered 
embrace is like the wolf’s treat- 
ment of Little Red Riding Hood! 

What is more, we think that 
competition between the various 
forms. of transportation is a good 
thing for the public as a whole. 
It is only through competition be- 
tween forms of transportation 
that, the public can expect the 
full development of all these 
forms and the type of service that 
the transportation agencies are 
capable of giving. 


An Assumption of Integration 


In order to discuss this integra- 
tion proposal on a concrete basis, 
let’s. assume that a transportation 
monopoly as advocated by the 
Transportation Association were 
to be established between Chi- 
cago, the Twin Cities, and the 
NGrthwest. It would operate all 
forms of transportation between 
those points. Now place yourself 
in the position of a traveler who 
wished to move between those 

nts or a shipper who wanted 
his cargo hauled within that area. 
The Transportation Association is 
quite correct in suggesting that 

re would be no destructive 
compétition between the forms of 
transportation there; there would 
be no competition at all. 

Tt are also quite correct in 
saying that this great transporta- 
tion,, company could offer our 
hypothetical traveler or shipper 
any one of a number of modes of 
transportation. They would offer 
him what they had on a “take it 
or leave it” basis and it wouldn't 
make much difference what he 
wanted. 


f feeals 
. 


As a practical matter, notwith- 
| standing Government regulation, 
| they would also offer him the 
type of service that they wanted 
to offer him at the rates they de- 
manded. 

It wouldn’t be possible for him 
to flounce out of the office of this 
transportation monopoly and say 
that he would go to someone else 
with his business; there wouldn’t 
be anyone else to go to. The trav- 
eler could take what they offered 
or stay at home and the shipper 
could take what they offered or 
leave his cargo where it was. 

You have all heard of the great 
plans of the airlines, the busses, 
the trucks, and the railroads for 
post-war improvements in their 
operations. One railroad has just 
tested a raised dome car on which 
the traveler can view the passing 
scene in all directions. Another is 
developing an all-electric diner 
with its cooking facilities pat- 
terned upon those of submarines. 
In the East one road has ordered 
more streamlined cars, essentially 
coaches, among which will be 
recreation cars for coach travel- 
ers. These are to be roomette 
cars, new streamlined trains, col- 
orful new coaches. I could go on 
almost without end. You have read 
of the plans for rail nurseries, for 
cocktail lounges, for motion pic- 
tures, for dancing, and what not. 

You have seen pictures of 
beautiful and comfortable double- 
decker busses and trucks designed 
to carry cargo much more swiftly 
and efficiently. 

I have seen no announcement 
yet of reduced rail fares, but it is 
my guess that they will come. On 
the other hand, the airlines have 
steadily reduced their fares—and 
profitably. Other reductions are 
in the making. 


Progress of Airlines 


As an example of the progress 
that the airlines have made, it is 
now possible, in many instances, 
to travel cheaper by air than by 
rail and Pullman. 

Between New York and Chi- 
cago the one-way airline fare is 
$33.65; the first-class rail fare with 
a lower berth is $36.93. The round 
trip rate is $67.30 by air as against 
$67.85 for first-class rail tare with 
a lower berth. 


Between Washington and Chi- 
cago the airline fare is $28.30 and 
the first-class rail fare with a 
lower berth, $31.70. 

Between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles or San Diego 
the one-way airline fare is $85.45, 
the first-class rail fare with a 
lower berth is $91.43, making a 
rsaving of $5.98 for the user of air 
transportation. 


There are similar airline advan- 
tages between Chicago and Salt 
Lake City; Chicago and Reno; St. 
Louis and Kansas City; St. Paul 
and Boston, etc. I-could cite many 
others, such, for example, as Kan- 
sas City and Atlanta, and there 
will be more as the months go by. 

I have told you of the improve- 
ments promised by the railroads. 
We, too, have ambitious plans. 
The 19 major airlines which are 
members of the Air Transport 
Association of America. already 
have on order or option, about 
500 new planes. This wiil make 
a total of more than 1,000 planes, 
as compared with a 359 domestic 
plane fleet before Pearl Harbor, 
and with 166 which were left at 
the peak of the war when the 
Army and Navy had made their 
drafts. 

A cruising speed of more than 
300 miles an hour is incorporated 
in many of the new models. The 
transatlantic hop will be reduced 
considerably under the 12 and 14 
hours now being required. More 
than 200 of the craft on order will 
be four-engined. 


The commercial planes of today 








will be devoted primarily to | 


shorter trips of 125 to 225 miles. 


Better accommodations than the 
passenger ever dreamed of will 














feature the longer flights. There | 
will be staterooms, berths, and | 
reclining seats for the overnight 
flights, to fit anyone’s pocket- 
book, 


There will be pressurized cabins 
to maintain low altitude condi- 
tions at “over - the - weather” 
heights, together with air condi- 
tioning, both individual and ther- 
mostatic temperature control, and 
individual ventilation. 


There will be better meal fa- 
cilities. Windows will be ar- 
ranged for clearer observation. 
There will be faster and more fre- 
quent schedules. Feeder or local 
service will be highly developed. 


What do you think is impelling 
these transportation chiefs to take 
their stockholders’ money and de- 
vote it to vast improvements of 
service and reductions in rates? 
Let us be realistic about the mat- 
ter. They are not spending ail 
this time, money, and energy sim- 
ply because they enjoy doing so. 
They are doing it so that they 
can each acquire a larger per- 
centage of the traffic than they 
would get if they didn’t make 
these improvements. I know 
something about the airline busi- 
ness. The reason for the projected 
airline development is to make 
our service more attractive to 
passengers and shippers so that 
we can not only cause more people 
to travel than ever before, but 
also so that we can divert as much 
of the total traffic to the airlines 
as possible. 


If that objective were not pres- 
ent, you can be quite certain that 
the improvements in transporta- 
tion service that I have just been 
discussing and with which you are 
all familiar would never have 
been mentioned. The passenger 
or shipper, if he were required 
to depend upon a transportation 
monopoly, would have to get 
along with the present antiquated 
Pullman cars, the present obsolete 
busses and trucks, and he wouid 
be riding in a 21-passenger DC-3 
for a very long time. 

Perhaps I am belaboring this 
point too much, but it is one of 
such fundamental importance that 
it is probably worth repeating. If 
the policy of competition between 
the various forms of transporta- 
tion is continued as it has in the 
past the shipper and traveler, in 
other words, the general public, 
will control completely the de- 
velopment of the various forms of 
transportation. The transportation 
agencies will really be the ser- 
vants of the people for they'll 
have to do what the people want 
them to do, in order to keep their 
business. If this competition is 
eliminated the general public 
loses that control and turns it 
over to a giant monopoly. They 
will be told what they are to get. 
The answer to integration is just 
that simple. 


Question of Government 
Ownership 


One of the alleged reasons 
which impels the Transportation 
Association to urge integration is 
the fear of that association that if 
competition between the forms of 
transportation is continued, Gov- 
ernment ownership will result. I 
have considered that argument 
for years and I can’t quite bring 
myself to believe that it is being 
urged seriously. I can see no bet- 
ter way of getting Government 
ownership, and quickly, than by 
creating eight or nine great trans- 
portation monopolies over which 
the general public cannot possibly 
have any control. The develop- 
ment of those monopolies seems 
clear to me, The passengers and 
shippers would suffer just so long 
under the treatment they received 
from the particular monopoly 
concerned and then there would 
arise a great clamor for Govern- 
ment ownership. And it would be 
a proper one, for under those cir- 
cumstances it would only be 


through Government ownership 
that the traveling and shipping 


Truman’s Views 
In a speech before the Traffic 


Club at Baltimore, Feb. 1, 1944, | 


President Truman, then a Sena- 
tor, said—and I quote— 

“The reason that I differ with 
the proposed ‘integration’ of trans- 
portation systems, is that I believe 
that that proposal is fundamen- 
tally based upon a concept that 
a permanent level or pattern of 
transportation has been achieved, 
and it is now simply a question of 
organizing its structure and dis- 
tributing its fruits. 

“To me the proposal implies the 
adoption of the cartel theory 
which in essence expounds the 
view that those who at one time, 
either themselves or more often 
their predecessors, made signal 
contributions to the advancement 
of civilization are, by reason of 
that fact, entitled to an existence 
in perpetuity at the expense of 
society in general without making 
any further contributions. 


“This proposition I hold to be 
fundamentally unsound and unat- 
tainable, no matter how desirable 
it might appear to be. Perfection 
is always sought, but perfection 
is never actually attained. It 
seems to be the fate of human- 
kind always to be looking to new 
horizons. 

“Transportation, like commun- 
ication, is a basic activity in mod- 
ern society. Reaching new and 
higher levels of comfort and hap- 
piness through other human ac- 
tivities depends in a very real 
sense upon progress in transpor- 
tation... 

“I say that our country has 
grown great because it has not 
stifled the profit motive, but be- 
cause it has encouraged enter- 
prise and protected freedom of 
opportunity.” 


Partial as Bad as Total Integration 


Now let me turn to another 
proposal which affects the de- 
velopment of air transportation. 
Not long ago Mr. Almon Roth of 
the Institute of American Ship- 
ping talked before this body and 
suggested that steamship com- 
panies be given wider participa- 
tion in air transportation. Thus, 
he was urging “partial integra- 
tion.” It is the view of the avia- 
tion industry that partial integra- 
tion is just as bad as total 
integration and the industry has 
reached this conclusion on the 
basis of just about the same rea- 
sons. 

The steamship companies’ com+ 
plaint is that if they are not per- 
mitted wider participation in air 
transportation the merchant ma- 
rine will be driven from the seven 
seas and that in order to save the 
merchant marine in which there 
is a great public’ interest the 
steamship companies must be per- 
mitted to operate airplanes. Even 
if it were assumed that the ship- 
ping advocates were right and 
that the merchant marine was to 
be destroyed, that does not seem 
to be an adequate reason for 
carrying air transportation down 
with it. 

Actually, the merchant marine 
will not be destroyed. It is not 
possible here to trot out all of 
the statistics of steamship earn- 
ings from various classes of traf- 
fic and the steamship rates ap- 
plying to those classes of traffic, 
but it is quite clear from: the 
study of those figures that the 
possible diversion from the steam- 
ship to the aircraft is not more 
than 10% of the gross earnings 
of the steamship companies dur- 
ing the last typical pre-war year. 

Actually, even this diversion 
will not take place, for it is based 
on the very unlikely assumption 
that the steamship companies will 
fail to develop new compensating 
business and that the advent of 
the airlines will not create addi- 
tional trade and travel. 

But Admiral Land, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, has de- 
clared—and I quote— 


“T believe that we’ll need more 
ships because the airplane will 





public could expect to get ade- 
quate service at reasonable rates. 


‘develop interior regions of coun- 
tries which hitherto have been 


| difficult to reach by any other 
| transportation.” 


i 


No Traffic Diversion 


Air transportation will succeed, 
|gentlemen, not upon business 
|taken from other carriers, but 
|upon traffic developed through 
| its own efforts. That has cer- 
tainly been the case where air 
service to the Latin American 
countries has resulted in addi- 
tional passenger traffic for the 
steamship lines. 

In fact, throughout history im- 
provements in means of transpor- 
tation have always resulted in 
corresponding increases in total 
traffic. Our coastal fleet had been 
carrying almost double the cargo 
of our toreign ships while meet- 
ing the competition of the much 
faster rail service for three quar- 
ters of a century and of the air- 
plane for a decade. 

In any event, if our objective 
is, as it must be, to develop air 
transportation to the maximum, 
we cannot afford to place its des- 
tiny in the hands of the steam- 
ship companies. It has been 
argued that the steamship com- 
panies would actually set out to 
retard the development of air 
transportation but it is not neces- 
sary for me to go to that extreme. 
It is quite clear that the best that 
we can expect out of the steamship 
companies is an impartial attitude 
toward air transportation. They 
would sell passage on the ship or 
on the aircraft and it would not 
make much difference which. 
This attitude would retard the de- 
velopment of both the aircraft 
and the steamship because neither 
one of them has reached its pres- 
ent size and status in the hands 
of men who were impartial. 

The reason air transport has 
been developed is because those 
who managed it were completely 
sold on that form of transporta- 
tion and bent every effort to see 
to it that every one else was. 

You have all met air transport 
traffic men and I am quite sure 
that you have never been given 
the impression that they would 
ae as soon have you travel by — 
rail. 

This same theory applies not 
only to air transport but to every 
other form of transportation. How 
much would the trucking industry 
have developed had the railroads 
assumed control of it and been 
impartial as between it and the’ 
railroad? 

How far would the bus have 
come if it had always been under 
the control of its competitor? 

The reason we have the greatest 
air transport system in the worl 
is because a wise Congress told 
its competitors bluntly to stay out 
and that policy must continue if 
we are to realize a lot of these 
air transport dreams that have 
been going about. 

In closing, let me quote some- 
thing from General Hap Arnold: 

“We have learned and must not 
forget that from now on air trans- 
port is an essential of air power, 
in fact, of all national power. We 
must have an air transport or- 
ganization in being, capable of 
tremendous expansion. 

“Another lesson taught in this 
war is that a healthy, self-sustain- 
ing commercial air transport in- 
dustry is vital to the realization 
of effective air power. The con-. 
tribution to the military of our 
competitive civil carriers in 
equipment, trained personnel, 
operating methods, and knowl- 
edge have been of first impor- 
tance in this war. 

“Yes, we of the Army Air 
Forees are proud of our past, but 
tonight our preoccupation is not 
with the past but with the future 
—America’s future. For our fu- 
ture lies in the air.” 

With our course marked out for 
us-—with the airplanes and—yes 
—the airlines, fitting in as an in- 
strument of peace—an instrument 
in the promotion of world com- 
merce and world amity—it is evi- 
dent that free enterprise must be 
our credo in the future as in the 
past. = 

The men charged with aviation 
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laws, adopted according to the 
party line and without benefit of 
searching popular criticism. 

There is a more effective kind 
of argument than that wnicn iva- 
tures free enterprise. In place of 
hazy ethics, dubious history, and 
road maps to serfdom, it uses 
facts. It wins the attention of that 
growing number of persons who 
feel no particular tenderness for 
capitalism, yet who are honest 
enough to look critically at its 
substitutes and modifiers. Only 
from this open minded group can 
enough public opinion be re- 
cruited to shore up the enterprise 
system, if proposed social legis- 
lation is shown to be poorly 
thought out and probably un- 
workable, whatever its effect on 
capitalism. 

The pending Full Employment 
bill (S. 380, sponsored by Senators 
Murray, Wagner, and others) of- 
fers a good opportunity for this 
kind of analysis. It should be 
compared with its superficially 
similar counterpart, Sir William 
Beveridge’s plan in his recent 
book, “Full Employment in a 
Eree Society.” For there are two 
significant things about the Bev- 
' eridge plan. It bluntly proposes 
to modify the free enterprise sys- 
tem. And there is nothing to keep 
it from working—in Great Brit- 
ain. 


Beveridge Plan Not 
Transplantable 


Advocates of S. 380 seem to 
think that it is a sort of American 
replica of Beveridge, and that it 
would work. Its opponents cor- 
rectly see that Beveridge would 
change the face of capitalism and 
they dread the same result here. 
What they should do is to show, 
if they can, that Beveridge cannot 
be transplanted in the United 
States through the simple terms 
of S. 380, and that the proposed 
social "penefits are therefore 
doubtful. 

The most spectacular feature of 
the Beveridge book is widely 
familiar and has been faithfully 
reproduced in S. 380. Both pro- 
pose a “new type of annual 
budget,” under which the govern- 
ment, in Sir William’s words, 
“must propose for that year pub- 
lic outlay sufficient, with the 
estimated private outlay, to em- 
ploy the whole manpower of the 
country, that is to say sufficient to 
make the assumption of full em- 

loyment come true.” Senator 

urray’s bill lays down that “to 
. the extent that continuing full 
employment cannot otherwise be 
achieved, it is the further respon- 
sibility of the Federal Govern- 
. ment to. provide such volume of 
Federal investment and’ expendi- 
ture as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employment.” This 
would be done under the National 
Production and Employment 
Budget, which the President shall 
submit to Congress each year. 


Neither plan guarantees every- 
body a job, in the sense that any- 
y who is unable to get a job 
may obtain one, or the money 
equivalent, by presenting his 
Claim to the government. But in 
both cases the government must 
- perform the actions called for by 
its estimates, including the spend- 
ing of money, in order to cancel 
any prospective unemployment. 
This looks as plausible and 
workable for the United States 
as for Great Britain until the dif- 
ferences between the British and 
American systems of appropri- 
ating money are examined. In 





development are ever looking to 
new horizons, new worlds to con- 
quer, if you please. They are the 
antithesis of monopoly. They are 
the messengers of free enterprise, 
and it is with free enterprise that 
_ we have become the nation we are 
- today. 





Great Britain the same cabinet 
which sanctions the unemploy- 
ment estimates and proposes the 
outlays is in fact the appropri- 
aung authority. Here, the Presi- 
dent will present the Budget and 
Congress will do the appropri- 
ating. The British government 
can do what the cabinet proposes 
to do, for the cabinet is the “Gov- 
ernment.” Whether our govern- 
ment can do what the executive 
oroposes to do depends on Con- 
gress. 

The British cabinet, which we 
sometimes inadequately describe 
as the executive committee of 
Parliament, actually holds the 
reins of authority tightly grasped 
in its own hands. It initiates and 
executes legislation, while Par- 
liament plays the role of critic, 
adviser, watch dog, debating 
forum—-and ratifier. Only when 
it takes the grave step of over- 
throwing and dismissing the gov- 
ernment, which it can only do by 
dismissing itself, does Parliament 
assert its ultimate authority. On 
such an occasion it merely ex- 
changes a master with whom it 
disagrees for another representing 
its own will, or changes its will 
to agree with the old master. 

In matters of taxing, borrowing 
and spending, in particular, the 
cabinet’s power is historically en- 
trenched. If the cabinet budgets 
£ 200,000,000 for full employment, 
that amount and no more will be 
spent unless the government is 
thrown out of office. Individual 
members of Parliament are pow- 
erless to change the total and do 
not even bring in their own ap- 
propriation bills. This impotence 
of Parliament is also shown in the 
matter of tariff rates. While our 
Congress indulges in an orgy of 
horse-trading in making a tariff, 
British rates are made by an Im- 
port Duties Advisory Committee 
of which few Americans have 
even heard. Its word is law, which 
Parliament duly ratifies. 

This method of financial con- 
trol is, of course, totally foreign 
to the American system, which is 
rooted in the three-fold separa- 
tion of powers decreed by the 
Constitution. Every Congressman 
has the cherished right to bring 
in authorization and appropria- 
tion bills which, when a session is 
over, may make our feeble at- 
tempts at budgeting look foolish. 
S. 380 specifically reasserts that 
right. If anyone believes that a 
National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget would fare differ- 
ently from an ordinary budget, he 
must have drawn strangely opti- 
mistic conclusions from a drab 
history. 

In the single matter of the 
proper distribution of job-gener- 
ative spending, the difficulties are 
obvious. Government money 
should be spent in those areas 
where unemployment exists, or is 
likely to exist. But unemploy- 
ment is not.a farm problem. A 
member from the agricultural 
West who “got” nothing for his 
district while voting for heavy 
outlays in industrial New Eng- 
‘and would be throwing away re- 
slection ammunition. It would be 
magnificent, but it would not be 
oaclitics. The political situation 
would be embittered by the fact, 
which appears to have been large- 
‘y overlooked, that money spent 
for jobs is also in a sense a bonus 
to employers, and generates prof- 
its as well as employment. 


The “Multiplier” 


Formidable though they are, the 
‘egislative difficulties confronting 
in American full employment 
%rogram are not the only nor per- 
aps the most baffling ones. In 
astimating how much employment 
will be created by private and 
9ublic spending, our National 
Budget maker will run headlong ; 





plier.”” This impressive word has 
been a fascinating plaything of 
theoretical economics for some 14 
years and is a main prop in the 
economic theory of Lord Keynes. 
S. 380 brings it brusquely into the 
realm of actual practice, with 
somewhat chilling effects. 

Briefly and simply, the multi- 
plier is that figure by which a 
given investment expenditure (in 
this case, governmental) must be 
multiplied in order to arrive at 
the total wage, salary and divi- 
dend income it will generate. It 
is not fixed but varies with the 
“propensity to consume’’—that is, 
the mathematically expressed ten- 
dency to spend income on con- 
sumption. Keynes at one time 
thought that the multiplier in 
England was in the neighborhood 
of 2, so that each £1 of invest- 
ment expenditure generated £2 
of consumption income before its 
effects was played out through 
“leaks” in the form of debt re- 
payments, additions to hoards and 
idle balances, etc. He thought the 
American multiplier might be 3. 

Suppose there are five million 
unemployed workers who must be 
given jobs at an average wage of 
$1,200 a year. The wage income 
to be generated is $6 billions. If 
the multiplier were 1 (that is, if 
the impossible assumption held 
true that no worker’s income ex- 
penditure provided employment 
for anybody else), the govern- 
ment would have to spend $6 bil- 
lions, giving employment to all 
the idle. If the multiplier were 
2, an expenditure of $3 billions 
would be sufficient; if 4, then only 
$1.5 billions would have to be 
spent. But those not directly em- 
ployed would have to wait until 
the wave of indirectly generated 
income caught up with them. Con- 
gress ought to know how long this 
would take, and what to do for 
the unemployed in the meantime. 
Evidently, the basic trouble is the 
proposal to provide jobs for all 
the unemployed with mathema- 
tical exactness, in a_ situation 
where even avvroximate calcula- 
tion is impossible. 

No one knows what the Amer- 
ican multiplier was or is today, 
or how long it will remain what 
it is Mr. John H. Williams of 


Harvard University and the New} 


York Federal Reserve Bank has 
said that he is “unimpressed” with 
attempts to calculate multipliers 
statistically. Yet they must be 
calculated that way in our Na- 
tional Budget, or arrived at by 
pure hunch, or ignored altogether. 
In any case, the outlook for find- 
ing out how much money the gov- 
ernment must spend to create a 
given volume of jobs (at what 
Wage and price level?) is not 
bright. If we miss it seriously the 
attempt to set up an employment 
budget will go awry. 


Government in Productive 
Enterprise 


Here, again, Beveridge has can- 
nily supplied himself with a solu- 
tion, while we have not. The 
American budgeteers must know 
the multiplier pretty accurately, 
for S. 380 provides that the gov- 
ernment shall not engage in pro- 
ductive enterprise as generally 
understood, but only in public 
works, which shall be carried out 
not directly but through private 
contractors. Being thus narrowly 
restricted as to how money is 
spent in the first instance, it must 
rely on percolation and repercus- 
sion to convert pick-and-shovel 
money into book-store or tap- 
dancer money, if jobs and con- 
sumption are to be spread. 

Beveridge, however, puts him- 
self under no such limitations. 
The British Government, he says, 
may engage directly in certain big 
consumer operations, such as the 
bulk purchase and resale of con- 
sumption goods. Sir William sets 
up the principle of Social Prior- 
ities, or putting first things first, 
meaning that government outlay 
must be directed first toward a 
social minimum of housing, health, 
education and nutrition. 


into the problem of the “multi-;| scope for free action by the citi- 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 936) 


National Bank Building, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


Baker-Rauleng Cempany—An- 
alysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co., 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
a a 

Also available are analyses of 
Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 
Rayon and New Bedford Rayon. 


Beech Creek Railroad—circular 
—Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Benguet Consolidated Mining— 
circular—F. Bleibtreu & Co., Inc., 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on San Mauricio Gold Mines and 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mining. 


Boston Terminal 3%s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wal 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bonds — A study — Newburger & 
Hano, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
gee 


Central & Southwest Utilities 
Co.—timely analysis of interest- 
ing public utility—Thornton & 
Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 





zens is in spending above that 
minimum.” Where that much 
basic mass consumption is gov- 
ernment-controlled, there is no 
great need to worry about how 


Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
preferred and Central Public 
Utility Corp. Income 5%s of 1952 
—A study—Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Tl. 

Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Il. 


Continental Aviation & Engi- 
neering—Study of outlook and 
possibilities for this company 
which is a factor in the field of 
jet propulsion—Ward & Co.,'120 
Broadway, New York 5, WN. Y. 
Also available are late mémo- 
randa on: 

Great American Industries; 
Electrolux; Brockway Motors; 
Scovill Mfg.; Alabama Mills, 
Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bow- 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
TACA Airways; American Win- | 
dow Glass; Continental Avia- 
tion & Eng.; Michigan Chemical 
and Purolator Products. 

derhvi 

A. de Pinna Company—circular 
—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Ine.,°565 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. ok 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive Gir 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Bx- 
change Place, New York 5, NY. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on International Detrola. 


Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in ‘these 
two industrials—Morris Cohon & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York ‘4, 


much consumption a given amount |N, Y 


of spending will generate. The 
government can largely make its 
estimates come true. 


What About White Collar Jobs? 


There are other problems aris- 
ing out of the restriction of Amer- 
ican outlay to public works, in 
contrast to the wide variety of 





Florida—Bulletin of pevtihient 
data on the State of Florida— 
Allen & Company; 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4,N. Y. 9° | 


Fort Pitt Bridge Works—Memo 
on. attractive outlook — Strauss 
Bros., 32 Broadway, New York, 


enterprise which Beveridge al- N, Y 


lows himself. In a year of severe 
business depression there would 
be a great boom in public under- 
takings. The qualitative effects of 
the multiplier could then produce 
some strange results. Unless pub- 
lic expenditures on pick-and- 
shovel and machine work auto- 
matically generated sufficient 
white collar jobs to absorb un- 
employed clerks, bookkeepers and 
statisticians, the fate of these 
sedentary people would be dis- 
tressing. No amount of jobs for 





the callous-handed would neces~. 


sarily create enough jobs for the 
soft-handed. Paper workers would 
have to be drained off into the 
manual occupations. 


If some factor should bring on 
a prolonged depression, and if 
we are to take S. 380 literally as 
permanent and exclusive govern- 
ment policy, we would have to 





expect an era of rising splendor } 


in public works coupled with | Cola 


growing relative poverty in hous- 
ing, health, education and nutri- 
tion—the things which Beveridge 
puts first. This trend could be- 
come cumulative, with private en- 
terprise being squeezed into a 
smaller and smaller sphere. Re- 
gardless of how they felt about 
the ethics and merits of private 
enterprise, how long would the 
American people be content to see 
their government engaged in 
building magnificent roads, parks, 
schools, sewers, bridges, and ir- 
rigation projects, which can only 
be fully enjoyed if they are ac- 
companied by a vigorous expan- 


good life? 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co.,'50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥.' ° 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell) & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

‘Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Company— 
Statistical memorandum op post- 
war outlook—Caswell & Co., 120 
aL La Salle Street, Chicago 


Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, ‘New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co. and 
a new analysis of Panama Co¢ca- 


Heyworth, Ill., Water Revenue 
Bonds — analysis — Benjamin 
Lewis & Co., Field Building, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


Interstate Co.—analytical study 
—Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available a detailed report 
on United Brick & Tile Company. 


Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circular—C. E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Imc. and 


ts of a Sterling Engine. 


(Continued on page 959) 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 


SEC. 











THURSDAY AUG. 30 


CONSUMERS POWER CO. on Aug. 16 
filed a registration statement for $113,- 
825,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1975. The bonds will be sold at competi- 
tive bidding and the interest rate will be 
named by the successful bidder. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public will 

filed by amendment. 
ee icwriere--The names will be filed 
by amendment. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., on Aug. 16 filed 
@ registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, 

ar $100. The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 
Details—See issue of Aug. 11. 

Offering—The company proposes to issue 
warrants to common stockholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 7, 1945, to subscribe at the rate 
of one share of the new convertible pre- 
ferred for each 20 shares of common stock 
at a price to be filed by amendment. 
Warrants will expire at 3 p.m. Sept. 19, 


1945. 

Underwriters— The underwriters are 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Allison-Williams 
Co., C. S. Ashmun, Caldwell Phillips Co., 
J. M. Dain & Co., Frank & Belden, Inc., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hi ,» Noyes & 
Co,, Kalman & Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corporation, Merrill Lynch, , Penner 
& Beane, Park-Shaughnessy & Co., Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, L. F. & 
Co., Smith, Barney & Co., Union Securi- 
ties Corporation, Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
Dean Witter & Co., Harold E. Wood & 
Co., and Woodward-Elwood & Co. 


4 A POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
‘Aug. 11 filed a registration statement for 
$26,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1975. 
‘The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding and the interest rate will be named 


by amendment. 
; issue of Aug. 23. 
. -Offering—The price to the public will be 
jled by amendment. 
Underwriters—The names will be filed 
by amendment. 
SATURDAY SEPT. 1 
FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC., on Aug. 


433 filed a registration statement for 28,960 
shares of common stock, $5 par value. The 


are issued and outstanding and are 
sold by five stockholders, including 
18,960 shares by Lawrence O. Turner, 
President of the company. 
, Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

. @ffering—The price to the public is $25 

re. j 

Wider astescethener, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug. 13 
filed a statement for 143,659 
shares of class A stock. Of the shares 
registered y ae ge are being sold by the 
registrant 30,191 shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold on 
behalf of the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation. 

, Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$12.50 per share. 
| Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 5 


LELAND ELECTRIC CO. on Aug. 17 
filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares of 5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $25) and 50,000 shares 
of common stock (par $3) and scrip for 
fractional shares. 
| Details—See issue of Aug. 23. 
. Offering—The price to the public will, 
be filed by amendment. 
| Underwriters—Otis & Co. and Curtiss, 
House & Co. 


INDIANA GAS & WATER CO. on Aug. 
17 filed a registration statement for $6,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1970. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding and the interest rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See 


issue of Aug. 23. 
: The price to the public will be 
f by amendment. 
Iinderwriters—The names will be filed 
by. amendment. ° 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 6 


* ‘WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
on Aug. 18 filed a registration 

for 97,000 shares of $3.75 
e preferred stock, no par value. 
’ issue of Aug: 23. 
' Offering—Holders of the presently out- 
standing shares of $4.50 and $4.25 cumula- 
tive preferred stocks will be afforded an 

ity to their shares for 

the new preferred on a basis giving 
‘ equivalent of the redemption 
of their shares, A cash adjustment 
will be made in lieu of issuing fractional 
shares. A maximum of 95,703 shares of 
new will be ired to effect 
complete exchange. Sharés not issued 
under the exchange offer, together with 
1,297 additional shares, 

iblicly by the underwriters at a price 

. be supplied by amendment. Unex- 
changed shares of the $4.50 and $4.25 
preferred stocks are to be called for re- 
Gemption on or before Nev. 2. 


Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. are 


named principal underwriters. 
' 





SATURDAY, SEPT. 8 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $93,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due Oct. l, 
1975, and $27,000,000 sinking fund deben- 
tures due Oct. 1, 1965. 

Address—Ninth and Hamilton 
Allentown, Pa. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds and debentures and 
$5,720,000 serial notes together with cash 
from the general funds of the company 
will be used to redeem the company’s 
funded debt which, with premiums, will 
require $133,396,425. The company will 
redeem at 106%, $93,820,000 first mort- 
gage 3%s; at 105%, $28,500,000 442% 
debentures, and at par plus a premium 
of $10,625, $3,400,000 25.% serial notes. 
The refunding is part of a comprehensive 
plan filed by the company with the Com- 
mission providing for the simplification 
and strengthening of its capital structure. 

Underwriters—The bonds are to be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the interest 
rate named by the successful bidder. Names 
of the underwriters will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5872. 
S-1. (8-20-45). 


Streets, 


Form 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 275,000 
shares of $2 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par), and 86,270 shares of common 
(no par). 

Address—60 East 42nd Street, New York, 

a: 


Business—Manufacture of bottle caps 
and closures. 

Offering—Company is offering 225,000 
shares of the $2 preferred in exchange on 
a share for share basis (with a cash ad- 
justment of dividends) to holders of its 
$2.25 cumulative preferred stock. The 
company is also offering 63,710 shares of 
common to its common stockholders in 
the ratio of one share of new common 
for each six shares held. The subscrip- 
tion price will be filed by amendment. 
The underwriters will offer to the public 
initially 50,000 shares of the $2 preferred 
and 22,560 shares of common together 
with the unexchanged and unsubscribed 
shares of preferred and common stocks at 
prices to be filed by amendment. CEM 
Securities Corporation, one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, has agreed to waive 
its right to subscribe to 22,560 shares of 
new common out of total of 25,060 shares 
to which it would be entitled and such 
shares will be sold to underwriters. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem at $47.25 per share any of the un- 
exchanged old $2.25 preferred stock and 
to provide new working capital. The 
latter will be used to construct addi- 
tional facilities for making bottle tops 
and closures at Atlanta, Ga., and San 
Francisco and for additional machine-shop 
facilities at Baltimore, Md. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5873. Form 
S-1. (8-20-45). 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 9 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
on Aug. 21 filed a registration statement 
for 111,890 shares of common stock, par 
$1. The shares are issued and outstanding. 
The selling stockholders are Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 101,890 shares, and Joseph H. 
King, a director, 10,000. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 23. : 

Offering—tThe price to the public is $13 
per share. The underwriters are to receive 
$1.50 per share. 
Underwriters—The underwriters are Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago, 45,270 shares; 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York, and 
— & Co., Denver, 33,310 shares 
each. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 10 


A. 8. BECK SHOE CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 39,046 shares of 
4%,% cumulative preferred stock and 
20,129 shares of common, par $1. The 
shares are to be sold by certain stock- 
holders. 


4 “ Adérens—05 West 43rd Street, New York, 


Business—Operates 
stores. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. A. S. Beck Shoe 
was incorporated in 1932 as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Diamond Shoe Corp. 
The boards of directors of the two cor- 
porations have entered into an agreement 
of merger providing for the merger of 
Diamond into Beck, which will continue 
as the surviving corporation. Holders of 
the presently outstanding 417,750 shares 
of common of Diamond will receive in 
exchange 50,130 shares of 434% cumula- 
tive preferred and 417,750 shares of com- 
mon stock of Beck. A special meeting of 
Diamond stockholders will be held on 
Sept. 10 with respect to the merger. Cer- 
tain stockholders of Diamond have agreed 
to sell to the underwriters for public dis- 
tribution 39,046 shares of preferred and 
20,129 shares of common to be issued 
pursuant to the merger. The presently 
authorized and outstanding 10,000 shares 
of capital stock (par $100) of Beck and 
the authorized and unissued stock and 
treasury stock of Diamond will be can- 
celled so that the shares to be outstanding 
upon the consummation of the merger 
as stated above will constitute the entire 
authorized capital stock of the company. 
Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers and Wertheim 


chain of retail 





& Co. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5875. Form 
S-2. (8-22-45). + 


% 

BENSON HOTEL CORP. has filed a 
|registration statement for $440,000 first 
| refunding mortgage serial and sinking 
| fund bonds series A dated July 2, 1945, 
due serially Jan. 1, 1946 to July 1, 1957. 

Address—-Third Avenue, South Tenth and 
| Eleventh Streets, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Business—Hotel property. 

Offerine — The ofiering price to the 
public will be as follows: $75,000 of 3s 
at 100.50, $84,000 of 3%s at 100.75 and 
$281,000 of 3%s at 101. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds from the 
Sale, together with general funds of the 
company, are to be applied to the redemp- 
tion at 98% of the principal amount, plus 
accrued interest, of its outstanding $448,- 
510 4% % first mortgage bonds. 

Underwriters—B. C. Ziegler & Co., West 
Bend, Wis., is named underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5876. 
S-2. (8-22-45). 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 11 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF INDIANA, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for $48,000,000 first mortgage bonds, se- 
ries F, due Sept. 1, 1975, and 150,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). The bonds and stock will be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the successful 
bidder naming the interest and dividend 
rates. 

Address—110 North Illinois Street, 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the public of 
the bonds and preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds and preferred stock, 
together with net proceeds from $13,000,- 
000 bank loans and the proceeds from sale 
of its gas and water utility properties 
and general funds of the company: will 
be used to redeem a total of $63,064,500 
principal amount of bonds and notes and 
toward the redemption of 148,185 shares 
of 5% preferred stock. 

Underwriters—-The names of 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5877. Form 
S-1. (8-23-45). 


Form 


In- 


under- 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA, has filed a registration state- 
ment for $4,500,000 5'%-year debentures 
due March 15, 1951. The interest rate 
will be filed by amendment. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceed@s——-The proceeds from sale, to- 
gether with general funds of the Province, 
will be used to redeem at the principal 
amount on Nov. 15, 1945, the $4,500,000 
4% debentures due Nov. 15, 1947. 

Underwriters —- The underwriters are 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; First Boston Corporation; Do- 
minion Securities Corp.; Wood, Gundy & 
Co., Inc.; A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.; McLeod, 
Young. Weir Inc., and Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5878. Form 
Schedule B. (8-23-45). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 12 


SPECIAL RISKS FUND, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 18,980 shares 
of capital stock, without par value. 

Address—1201 First National Bank 
Building, S. E. Corner Fourth and» Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 

Business—Investment company of the 
diversified open-end management type. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—None named. 

ration Statement No. 2-5879. Form 

S-5. . (8-24-45). 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORP. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 142,154 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 

Address—cConnersville, Indiana. 

Business—Automobile bodies, sheet metal 
products, etc. 

Offering—-The company is offering the 
new stock for subscription by its common 
stockholders on the basis of one additional 
share for each 2% shares held. The sub- 
scription price will be filed by amend- 
ment. Of the total, 85,304 shares will be 
offered to Aviation Corp., as stockholder, 
and 56,850 shares will be offered to other 
stockholders. Any shares not subscribed 
by other stockholders will be purchased 
by Aviation Corp. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of additional facilities 
or to repay in whole or in part out- 
standing bank loans or for both of such 
purposes. On Aug. 20, 1945, the company’s 
unfilled war orders amounted to $719,849. 
Cancellation of an estimated $5,727,000 of 
the company’s war contracts has been re- 
ceived from the end of the war to Aug. 
20, 1945, and company stated other can- 
cellations may take place. 

Underwriters—None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5880. Form 
S-1. (8-24-45). 


MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA has 
filed a registration statement for 937,500 
shares of common stock, par value 10 cents. 

Address — 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

‘Business — Holding company owning 
stocks in Morris Plan Banks and companies 
which make loans to specialized creditors. 

off —The company on Aug. 21, 1945, 
received $7,500,000 in cash from American 
General Corp. as the purchase price of the 
937,500 shares covered by the prospectus. 
The 937,500 shares are offered by Ameri- 
can General pursuant te agreements with 
Morris Plan Corporation for sale at $8 
per share or for exchange under certain 
conditions. Under offer one the holders of 
common stock of Morris Plan Corporation, 
other than Industrial Finance Corp., will 
be entitled to purchase 1.60 shares of com- 
mon for each share of new common stock 
held. The holders of 7% preferred of In- 
dustrial will be entitled to purchase 18.5 
shares for each share held and the holders 
of common of Industrial will be entitled 
to purchase 0.40 shares for each share 
held. In the event that 7% preferred and 








common stockholders of Industrial do not 
elect to purchase the entire number of 
shares covered by the offer they will be 
entitled to exchange their shares on the 
following basis: for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred of Industrial 12.50 shares of common 
of Morris Plan, and for each four shares 


of Industrial common one share of Morris | 


Plan. A plan announced last month pro- 
vided that Morris Plan would provide the 
stock to be sold by changing the author- 
ized number of shares of old common from 
206,000, par $5, to 3,500,000, par 10 cents 
each, and to issue four shares of new com- 
mon for each share of old common out- 
standing so that as a result 591,165 shares 
of new common would be outstanding. 

Preceeds—The company will use ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 of the proceeds for 
the retirement of bonds, notes and pre- 
ferred stock and balance for working 
capital. 

Underwriters—-American General Corp. is 
named underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5881. Form 
S-1. (8-24-45). 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 13 ~ 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 161,522 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock (no par). 
The dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Address — Liberty & Charlotte Streets, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Business—Manufacture of linoleum, other 
floor coverings, etc. 

Offering—The company is offering 108, - 
528 shares to holders of common stock of 
record Sept. 13, 1945, in the ratio of one 
share for each 13 shares of common held 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
company also is offering 52,994 shares to 
holders of its 4% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock in exchange on a share for 
share basis. The exchange offer will ex- 
pire Sept. 25. The underwriters will offer 
any unsubscribed or unexchanged shares at 
a price to be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds will be used to 
retire at $100 per share any of the 52,994 
shares of 4% preferred not exchanged for 
new preferred and for additional working 
capital. The company has appropriated- 
$6,500,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of asphalt tile plants and related 
facilities. 

Underwriters — The underwriters are 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inec.; E. W. Clark & Co.; Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co.; Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.; First Boston Corp.; Geldman, Sachs- 
& Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inec.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Reynolds. 
& Co.; Singer, Deane & Scribner; Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc.; Stroud & Co., 
Inc., and Union Securities Corp. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5882. Form. 
A-2. (8-25-45). 


FRONTIER REFINING CO. has filed a 
registration statement for %400,000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 1950. 

Address—Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Business—Refining crude petroleum. 

Offering——Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used to- 
pay off an existing loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation of $171,389 
and te make certain changes in its re- 
finery at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Underwriters—Boettcher & Co., Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts. & Co. . 

Registration Statement No. 2-5883. Form. 
S-2. (8-25-45). : 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO., 
INC., has filed a registration statement- 
for 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred: 
stock, par $50. The dividend rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Address—-Milwaukee, Wis. " 

Business—Production of malt. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds will be added 
to the working funds of the company. The 
company recently negotiated a 20-year 3% 
loan from the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York on which it will realize $3,- 
482,500, of which $1,781,387 will be applied 
to the redemption of the I5-year 342% 
sinking fund debentures and the remainder 
will be added to working capital. 

Underwriters—-The principal underwrit- 
ers are Schroder Rockefeller & Co., Inc., 
and Loewi & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5884. Form 
S-1. (8-25-45). 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 15 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. filed a registration statement for 
$16C,000,000 30-year 2°4% debentures, due 
Oct. 1, 1975. 

Address—195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Business — Furnishing communications 
service, mainly telephone service. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale are 
to be applied toward the retirement of the 
company’s 30-year 3%% debentures, due 
Dec. 1, 1966, outstanding in the amount 
of $160,000,000 which the company plans 
to call for redemption on Dec. 1, 1945, at 
105 and accrued interest. The balance 


Phila. Municipal Men 
To Hold Club Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— The 
Municipal Bond Club of Philadel- 
phia will hold its first club outing 
at the Manufacturers Golf and 
Country Club, Oreland, Pa., on 
Friday, September 14, according 
to Carl Necker, chairman of com- 
mittee on arrangements. 





| fered for sale at competitive bidding. 





" 


required for the redemption wiil be ob- 

tained from other funds of the company. 
Underwriters—-The debentures will be of- 

Bids 


are to be received before 11:30 a.m. on 


| Sept. 24, 1945, at which time they will beat 
| opened. ; 


Registration Statement No. 2-5885. Form 
A-2. (8-27-45). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknewn to us. 











ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. on June 30 filed 
a registration statement for 190,464'% war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- ° 
standing and are being sold by American ~ 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—-The warrants entitle the ho}d- 
er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 
proposes to offer the warrants for sale-.to 
the public commencing approximately Aug. 
1, 1945, with the’ price to be determined 
from day to day by market sales of the 
warrants. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


ALLIED STORES CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 200,000 shares ‘of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment, 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The offering price te the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment, It is ex- 
pected that arrangeménts will be made 
with the underwriters whereby holders -of 
the company's outstanding 5% preferred, 
par $100, will be afforded an opportunity 
to purchase the new stock by tendering 
their old stock in payment for the new. . 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers. F 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July :17 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of -Class A capital steck, par $1, 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B te be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and, 2 
eo of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 
unit. : 
Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle  & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC., 6n Aug. 
8 filed a registration statement for 10,000 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $50. ’ 

Details—-See issue .of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public is $50 
per share. .The company will offer the 
securities to the residents of the City ,of 
Muskogee; Okla.,. and. others who are in- 
terested in the establishment of a glass 
plant by the company at Muskogee, as 
well as to persons living in the vicinity 
of Brockway, Pa. 

Underwriters — There are 
writers. 


no under- 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. on July 


-| 10 filed a registration. statement for $3,- 


640,000 first mortgage bonds due Aug. -1, 
1970. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. ’ 
Detaiis——-See issue of July 19. : * 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment: : 
Underwriters—The bonds will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding and the 
mames of underwriters filed by amend- 


ment, 

Bids Invited—Bids will be received by 
the company at office of Whitman, Ran- 
some, Coulson & Goetz; 40 Wall Street, 
New York, at or before 12 noon (EWT) on 
Sept. 5, 1945, for the purchase of the 
bonds. The coupon rate is to be specified 
in the bid. f 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. July 11 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock. . The 
stock will be sold at competitive bidding 
and the dividend rate filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—Price to public to be filed by 
amendment. , 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


CELOTEX CORP. on Aug. 9 filed a regis- | 
tration statement for $5,000,000 15-year , 
3% % debentures and 100,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $20. The 
offerings of the debentures and preferred _. 
stock are independent offerings, which may ~ 
but need not be made. concurrently, 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The public offering price of 
the debentures and preferred stock will pe 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., 
Chicago, heads the underwriting group, 
with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. : 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS CO. on: 
July 30 registered 65,000 shares of 4.75% | 
= preferred. stock, Series A, par 
$50. . 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. ; 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new 4.75% preferred in exchange for its 
presently outstanding 6%. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share basis 
prior to Sept. 10. The unissued- shares 
will be sold to the underwriters who will 
offer them. to the public at $53 per shate. 

Underwriters — The underwriting group 
{fs headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson -& 
Curtis and Loewi & Co. 
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CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORP. on Aug. 10 filed a registration 
statement for 445,738 shares of common 
stock. The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are owned by Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The shares are to be sold at 
competitive bidding and the price to the 
Public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
Jbe filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
Proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COLONIAL STORES INC. has filed a 
Tegistration statement for 60,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, 4% series, par 


Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its 52,478 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred the privilege of exchanging 
such shares for new shares on a share for 
share basis plus a cash payment. Any 
shares of the new preferred not issued 
under the exchange offer plus the 7,522 
additional shares will be sold to the un- 
defwriters to be offered to the public at a 
Price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Hemphill. Noyes & Co., First 
Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 7 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divli- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange for, out- 
ggg preferred. Company will call any 

of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
underwriters. 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. has filed 
@ registration statement for 60,000 shares 
- 4% % convertible cumulative preferred 
stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $20 per share. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriters 
ard F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and Dempser 
& Co.. both of Chicago. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Aug. 
24, 1945. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
45 tiled a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stock ‘par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
bas J per share. 

nderwriters—William L. Ulirich, St. 
— will manage the sale of the entire 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

tails—See issue of April 26. 
fering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


EVERSHARP, INC., on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for 32,500 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Shares are 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of July 19. 

@ffering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 


HAMILTON RADIO CORP. on July 27 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of its common stock, par $1, of 
which 100,000 shares are to be offered 
presently to the public and 50,000 shares 
reserved for the conversion of warrants, 
and 50,000 common stock purchase war- 

ts 


rants. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

a a common stock is being 

to the public at $5.75 per share. 

The common stock warrants entitle holder 
to purchase shares at $5.75 per share 
before Aug. 1, 1950. The company pro- 
poses to sell 30,000 of the warrants to 
underwriters, 15,000 to Adolphe A. Juviler, 
President and Treasurer, and 5,000 to 
Percy L. Schoenen, Vice President and Sec- 
retary, at 10 cents each. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
is principal underwriter. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. has filed 
@ registration statement for $6,000,000 
sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 1960, 
and 190,000 shares of $2.25 cumulative 
convertible preferred, par $50. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The lic offering price of 
the debentures will be filed by amendment. 
Of the 190,000 shares of $2.25 preferred, 
173,500 shares are to be offered by the 
company in exchange, on a share for share 

S plus a payment of $5 a share to the 
company and with a cash adjustment oi 
dividends, to holders of its outstanding 
Class A no par value stock. The remain- 
ing 16,500 shares and the unexchanged 
shares will be sold to the underwriters and 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The $5 represents the 
difference betwen the par value of the new 
stock and the $45 redemption value of the 
Class A stock. 


Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union 
Securities Co. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC., 
on Aug. 9 filed a registration statement for 
167,000 shares of common stock, $1 par. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 29. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its common stock of record 
on Sept. 3, 1945, the right to subscribe 
at $9.75 per share for additional shares 
on the basis of seven-tenths of one share 
for each share held. Subject to the prior 
rights of holders of subscription warrants, 
officers of the corporation, who are not 
directors, and employees will be entitled 
to subscribe to 21,287 shares at $9.75 per 
share. 

Underwriters—D’Antoni & Co., New Or- 
leans, is the principal underwriter. 


LANE BRYANT, INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 42,526 shares of 
442% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $50) and 70,876 shares of com- 
mon to be reserved for conversion of the 
preferred. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The company is offering 12,- 
312 shares of the new preferred in ex- 
change for 7% preferred outstanding on 
the basis of two shares of 442% preferred 
for one of 7% preferred with a cash ad- 
justment on dividends. The balance is 
being offered to holders of common stock 
of record Aug. 23 at $51 per share at the 
rate of one share of preferred for each 
six shares of commonwes 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierée, 
Fenner & Beane is the principal under- 
writer. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed a registration statement 
for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and 4,458 shares of common 
stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% .income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consisting of $750 of 4% 
income bonds and one share of its com- 
mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
with the plan of reorganization. 

Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


MOHAWK PETROLEUM CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of common stock ($1 par). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
for the account of certain = 

Details—See issue of Aug. 

Offering—tThe price to the pattie will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
July 25 filed a registration statement for 
223,351 4-6 shares of common stock (par 


}. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 

Offering—Price to the public wil be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. on July 26 
filed a registration statement for 247,361 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issug, of Aug. 2. 

Underwriters—None. 

Offering—Company is offering its com- 
mon stock to stockholders of Triumph In- 
dustries, Inc., formerly known as Triumph 
Explosives, Inc.. on the basis of two shares 
of Triumph common, $2 par, for one share 
of Noma. Ansonia Electrical Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Noma, owns 200,000 
shares of the common stock of Triumph. 
The offer of Noma is conditioned upon the 
acceptance of the-offer by the holders of at 
least 80% of the Stock of Triumph within 
the time period designated. The result of 
the exchange offer, when effective, wiH be 
to convert Triumph into a controlled sut- 
sidiary of Noma as of July 31, 1945, not- 
withstanding the fact that the exchange 
offer will not be consummated until a later 
date, the statement said. Assuming all of 
the shares of Triumph are exchanged pur- 
suant to the order the shares of Triumph 
will be recorded on the books of the com- 
pany at $3,626,682: Triumph has 494,722 
shares of common stock outstanding. 


‘PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares of common stock (par $25). ‘The 
shares are owned by the North Américab 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
ee Ang Stating that competition had ‘‘been 
3 Phago 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 fileé 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a.share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters— The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. on July 
28 filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The offering price. to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane heads the underwriting 
group, with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 





registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 





Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, wil) 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
il filed a registration statement for $500,- 
000 serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102. 
The average price to the public is given 
as 100.47. 

Underwriters—-S. K. Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


8ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
im conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
ay PB by — than Cities Service Power 

Siineweteta-tthe company has retainea 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 


procure consents of 

shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the = 
oy principal amount of its indebtedness 
750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 

bonds and renigd $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORP. on July 
23. filed a registration statement for $1,- 
500,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960; five-year common 
stock purchase warrants to purchase 
57,500 shares and a like amount of common 
shares issuable upon the exercise of the 
warrants. The company proposes to sell 
the debentures plus 20,000 warrants to an 
underwriting group headed by Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. Each $1,000 debenture will 
have attached a non-detachable warrant 
entitling the holders to purchase 25 shares 
of common. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—tThe price per unit to the pub- 
lic will be 100. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting grottp. 


STANDARD FORGINGS CORP. on Aug. 
16 filed a registration statement for 120,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Und@erwriters—Shields & Co., 
heads the underwriting group. 


SUN-KRAFT, INC. on August 8 filed 
a régistration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 30-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares of common re- 
served for conversion of the preferred. 

Detaiis—See issue of Aug 16. 

Offéering—The price to the public is $5 
per-share. In addition to the 90,000 shares 
which are to be offered to the public, 
10,000 shares of the preferred are to be 
issyed: by the company to the estate of 
Eben .D. Norton in exchange for 100,000 
shares of common stock owned by the 
estate. These 100,000 shares of common 
are to be retired and cancelled. 

Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
hamed principal underwriter. 


Chicago, 


Co. is 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 

issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic is 60% cents Canadian or 55 cents 
United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. 


WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE CO., 
INC. on July 27-filed a registration state- 
ment for $6,200,000 first mortgage bonds, 
Series A, due July 1, 1975. The interest 


,rate will be filed by ———'. 


Details—See issue of Aug. 

Offering—Price to the Dabite’ will be 
filed by amendment, after the bonds are 
offered for sale at competitive bidding. 

Bids Requested—Company is inviting 
bids to be received at office of Counsel 
Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Ray- 
mond, 11 So. La Salle St., Chicago, up to 
11 a.m. CWT. on Sept. 5 the interest rate 
to be specified in the bids. 


Small Business Wants 
Tax Laws Revised 


A survey made by the deans of 
52 State university schools of busi- 
ness among 10,000 executives of 
small businesses indicates that 
small business wants income tax 
laws changed to remove double 
taxation of corporation dividends 
and allow for building reserves. 





Broker-Dealer 
Recommendations 


(Continued from page 957) 


Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—A study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are brochures 
and _ statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 


Nashawena Milis—Circular—Du 
Pont, Homsey Co., Shawmut Bank 
Building, Boston 9, Mass. 


National Paper & Type—De- 
scriptive memorandum—Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation. 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—@. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & » wel 
ae La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors 
and American Service Co. 


New England Lime Co.—Circu- 
lar—Dayton Haigney & Company, 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


New Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co.—report review- 
ing the completion of the capital 
readjustment of the second largest 
producer of anthracite coal—Stern 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
ie. hae & 


Pan American Airways Corp.— 
discussion of interesting outlook 
as a speculation—H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
N: Yi 

Also available are copies of the 
Fortnightly Investment Letter. 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis—for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


Simplex Paper Corp.—report— 

| White, Noble & Co., Michigan 

Send Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
ic 


Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc.— 
analysis for dealers only—First 
Colony Corporation, 70 re 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Southeastern Corporation — 
study—Allen & ral 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Stromberg Carlson Company— 
mémorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135 
ipa La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 








J 


—— 


Airport Construction | 
Aid Billis Delayed 


A Senate controversy over 
which committee, the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, headed by 
Senator Wheeler (D.-Mont.), or 
the Commerce Committee of 
which Senator Bailey (D.-N. C.) 
is chairman, should handle legis- 
lation dealing with domestic avia- 
tion may result in a delay of sev~- 
eral weeks in action on the $500,- 
000,000 Federal aid airport con- 
struction bill, for which many 
States and municipalities have 
been pressing, according to Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, July 10. These advices 
state that Senate leaders had 
already decided in any event that 
the measure should not be brought 
up until after action on the 
United Nations Charter and the 
Bretton Woods monétary agree- 
ments. 

the 


Senator Bailey’s group, 
Associated Press stated, had ap- 
proved the airport bill after 
lengthy hearings. Senator Mc- 
Carran (D.-Nev.), its author, 
sought to bring it up yesterday 
but was dissuaded bik os pressing 
for action. Leader 
Barkley (Ky.) told him, Newari 
to keep the decks clear for the ig 
foreign policy measures. 
press advices from which Wee 
quote went on to say: 


Then Senator McFarland (D.- 
Ariz.), a member of Wheeler’s 
committee, announced that he 
would oppose consideration of the 
measure until the jurisdictional 
dispute is settled. The result m 
be a lengthy Senate debate over 
the prerogatives of each of the 
two committees. 


Meantime, many of the States 
are holding up plans for post-war 
airport construction to see what 
the Federal Government will do. 
A group from the South Carolina 
Legislature is here now conferring 
with the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority on aviation prospects for 
that State. 


Mr. McCarran’s bill provides 
for distribution of $100,000,000 a 
year for five years to the States 
under a formula based one-half 
on the State’s relative population 
and one-half on its geographical 
area. The States would have » 
match the Federal funds. 


Increase in Individual 
Savings Reported 


The Council of Insured Savings 
Associations of New York State 

announced on July 19 that its. 37. 
member associations had shown 
a 14.6% net increase in individual 
savings accounts or $19,261,105 for 
the first half of 1945. ovings 
accounts in June increased by $4,- 
893,785 or 3%, _ largest monthly 
increase on record ome Mort- 
gage loans closed totaled $15,359,- 
766 for the first half of 1945, 


rresenting a 44% increase over 


$10,669,139 loaned on homes ‘in 


the first half of 1944. July 7th 


the second anniversary of 
Council. Beginning with 25 

ber insured savings associa 

in July, 1943, with resources. of 
$128,214,776 the Council 18 1514 
to 37 members with ) 

of resources on June 30. 


two year period savings Bros 
increased by $50,384,460 or 46.4%. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
seriptive circular —Simons, Lin- 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Fashion Park, Inc. 





Wellman Engineering—descrip- 
tive memorandum — Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Winters & Crampton—Up-to- 
date analysis on current situates 
—First Colony Corporation 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. xy 
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“Our Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market moved up lasi Thursday with 
confidence, following the announcement of the dates, the amount to 
be raised and the type of securities that would be offered in the 
coming Victory Loan... . Many of the psychological uncertainties 
which have been potent market factors recently, were removed 
when this information was made public. . 
on Friday, with the result that nearly all of the bank eligible tax- 
ables had recovered most of the losses that had been registered on 
light volume, since Aug. 14, the day of the announcement that the 
Japanese had surrendered. . . . The partially exempts and the re- 
stricted issues made progress on the upside, but were under the levels 
of that day.... 2 

The market continued to display strength this week as in- 
vestors and dealers prepared to adjust their positions to the new 
fimancing. . . . The long partially exempts and the longest bank 
eligible taxable were in demand... . 


LOAN DETAILS 

The Victory Loan will start on Oct. 29, and extend through 
Dec. 8. . . . The amount to be raised will be $11 billions, with $4 
billions to come from individuals including $2 billions of Series “E” 
Bonds... . The balance of $7 billions will come from other non-bank 
investors. .. . In addition to the Series E, F and G Savings bonds 




















and the Series “C” Tax Saving Notes, the marketable issues that will 
be offered are the %% Certificates due Dec. 1, 1946, the restricted 
2%% Treasury Bonds due Dec. 15, 1959/62 and the restricted 24% 
Treasury Bond due Dec. 15, 1967/72. . . . The restricted bonds are 
six months longer in maturity than those offered in the Seventh War 
Loan 


Straight commercial banks will not participate directly in 
the drive. . . . However, commercial institutions with savings 
deposits will be allowed to buy limited amounts of the F and G 
Savings Bonds, and the marketable drive issues, from Dec. 3, 
through Dec. 8.... The extent of their direct participations will 
be announced later. . 


_ Also from Dec. 3 through Dec. 8, non-bank investors will sub- 
scribe to the marketable issues, with subscriptions by insurance 
companies and savings banks to be subjected to limitations that will 
also be announced later. . . . Deferred payments will be permitted 
for subscriptions to the 2%s and 2\%s by life insurance companies, 
Savings banks and municipalities up to Feb. 28, 1946... . 

é Trading will not take place in the Victory Loan marketable 

issues until Dec. 10... . 


MARKET POSITION IMPROVED 
The starting of the Victory Loan on Oct. 29, had a good effect 
on the market, since the financial district was pretty much under 
the impression that it would come near the end of September... . 
However, on Tuesday, Aug. 21, the news was quite general that the 
drive would not begin until the end of October... . This resulted in 
a better market tone which has carried on through... . The goal of 
$11 billions was a billion under what has been expected by the fi- 
community. ... The securities to be available in the coming 
loan embodied some element of surprise in certain quarters, since 
it was believed that a 1%% note or the 1%% bond would be in- 
cluded in the package. . . . On the other hand there were many in 
banking and trading circles that were expecting only a certificate 
and the restricted 2%4s and 2%s.... 

The fact that drive will not take place until the latter 
past of October has improved the technical position of the 
market, since it will give dealers and traders more time in which 
to adjust their positions to the new offerings. . 


INTEREST ACCRUAL 
Interest on the Victory Loan 2%s and 2%s will accru 

15. .. . Accordingly, if the outstanding Seventh War Toa phic mhie ss 
2%s and 2\%s were sold now, by individuals, the loss of interest until 
Nov. 15 would be equivalent in price to about 15/32 and 17/32 
respectively for these bonds. . . . Taking this into consideration along 
with the price differential that should be in favor of the Seventh 
War Loan restricted 2%s and 2%s since they will be six months 
shorter than the Victory Loan bonds, and some premium that the 
mew issues usually have, it seems as though the recently issued 


ene { 
Columbus Auto Parts |/Lester Karow Is With 
Varnedoe, Chisholm 


Eastern States, Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
SAVANNAH, GA. — Lester 
U.S. Radiator, Pfd. Karow has become associated 
H. C. Godman Convt. Pfds. || With Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., 
Ine., Savannah Bank & Trust 


Building. Mr. Karow was for- 
W. T. BONN & CO. 


merly a partner in Seabrook & 
120 Broadway New York § || “270: °f Charleston, S. C., and 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 


has recently been serving as a 
Bell. Teletype NY 1-886 Major in the U. S. Army. 
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outstanding restricted 2%4s and 242s have quite fully discounted the 
new financing, at these levels... . 

For those who cannot subscribe for the new bonds until Dec. 
3, the loss of interest equivalent in price, if the Seventh War 
Loan restricted issues were sold now, would be approximately 
19/32 for the 24s, and 21/32 for the 2%s.... 

Normal portfolio adjustments will still be allowed, although it 
is not expected that the life insurance companies and savings banks 
will do much of this until they know what restrictions will be put 
on their purchases in the coming drive. . . . No doubt this provision 
will have a stabilizing effect on the whole market. ... 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 

The commercial banks are entirely out of the drive, aside from 
some limited direct participation by those institutions having sav- 
ings deposits. .. . The limited direct subscriptions to the restricted 
issues by commercial banks with time deposits was probably to give 
these institutions, many of which are more largely savings banks 
than commercial banks, some measure of equality with the mutual 
savings banks... . It no doubt also has the purpose in mind of keep- 
ing the smaller commercial banks out of the longer term high coupon 
bank eligible obligations. . .. The latter advanced sharply before the 
Seventh War Loan when it was believed and later substantiated that 
the banks would participate only to a iimited extent in the low 
coupon middle term issue... . 

The coming Victory Loan will be the second drive in which 
there will be no marketable securities offered that the com- 
mercial banks can buy when the campaign is over, aside from 
the certificates, of which there is no current shortage... . 


There will be no increase in the outstanding amount of notes, 
intermediate er long term bonds that these institutions can pur- 
chase when the drive ends on Dec. 8... . The only increase that will 
take place in these obligations will come when the insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and other investors decide to sell certain of 
these issues which they now own.... 

This should mean that any selling of the bank eligible issues 
fer “nermal portfolio adjustments” should be very readily taken 
by the commercial banks... . 


BANK ELIGIBLES 


It was pointed out that for the year 1945 up to Dec. 8, barring 
changes in the present financing policy, which is not looked for, 
the amount of outstanding bank eligible bonds will have been in- 
creased by only $2,628,000,000, a very minor addition to the total... . 
This is the Seventh War Loan 1%% due 12/15/50. ... The Treasury 
by such a financing program is again creating a shortage of the 
intermediate and long term bonds that the commercial bank can 
buy, which will result eventually in higher prices for these obliga- 
tions. . . . This will tend to lower the level of interest rates. .. . The 
return flow of currency from circulation will create large excess 
reserves which will further press on interest rates... . 

With the whole level of interest rates trending down the 
time will then be opportune for short term low coupon financing 
to the commercial banks which is what many believe the 
Treasury is vreparing the market for. .. . 

Rased on this idea. money market experts are recommending the 
purchase of the presently outstanding bank eligible issues... . 
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The Financial Situation 


The strategy of the New Deal political veterans who 
originated and are now the chief sponsors of the so-called 
full employment bill is becoming clearer with each passing 
day—and, we may add, more dangerous. Observers with 
eye-teeth fully erupted were never under any illusion about 
the propaganda campaign of constantly reiterated prophe- 
cies of heavy unemployment in the months to come. They 
now see the next step in the process of getting legislation to 
the statute books by use of New Deal tactics. This succeed- 
ing step takes the form of a parade of influential figures 
through the committee rooms of Congress. Doubtless some 
of the support that is being given the measure is of the pro- 
visional sort in which the familiar political strategy is in 
evidence of supporting a measure from which the teeth will 
be drawn, so it is hoped, by reservations, amendments or 
supplementary enactments, but the political strength that 
is being mustered behind this measure is a real hazard—for 
the measure is dangerous. in the extreme. 

The general background of the present situation was 
well supplied by a special correspondent of the New York 
“Times” early last week in a dispatch bearing a Washington 
date of Aug. 19. Here is what this reporter on the spot 
had to say: 

“The Senate Banking and Currency Committee will be- 
gin on Tuesday its hearings on the so-called ‘full employ- 
ment bill,’ a measure which, privately, was conceded, even 
by its backers, to be lying dormant when Congress recessed 
on Aug. 1 but a bill certain now to lead to the greatest legis- 
lative struggle yet to develop in the Truman Administration. 

“The measure, originally put forward by ‘New Deal’ 
groups in both Houses, contemplates two unprecedented 


steps: A declaration of law that every employable person has 
(Continued on page 964) 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


For pure, unadultered joy over Victory, you should come to 
Washington and hear the raging discussion about the Atomic Bomb. 
you must understand that Washington is a place where men make 
a living, even attain fame out of producing nothing. They make it 
out of sheer bunk. And out of sheer bunk they attain positions in 
which they can browbeat the rest of their 135 million fellow Ameri- 
cans. Up un- 7 
til 1933 the 








thought, and rightly so, that they 
had that 


Autonomics and Economics 


By ALDEN A. POTTER 


Moral Basis of Private Property Presented as a Matter of the “Ledger Domain” of 
Correct Accounting, Rather Than the Legerdemain of Political Forms, in Control of 
Industry. Economic Ends Do Not Justify “Amphibious” (Political) Means of Val- 


orization. 


**A Modern Liberalism Has 


Freedom, or Serfdom? 


Yet to Be Formulated.” 


International Balancing of Payments Unworkable for Multilateral Trade. 


& 





Freedom in modern society can be served far more effectively 
by scientific than by legal developments for justice stands in far 


greater need 
of better 
book keeping 
than of new 
orrenewed 
bills of rights. 
Political insti- 
tutions have 
been de- 
veloped far 
beyond their 
capacity to 
serve useful 
ends. Indeed, 
the “form of 
government” 
is far less sig- 
nificant to the 
welfare of the 
governed than 
is theveorrect- 
ness of the , 
accounting system; which is to 
say that, in attaining a govern- 
ment that is best because it gov- 
erns least, the pound of cure—the 
re-distribution of the wealth of 
nations by juridical processes 
(which includes the “social gains” 





Alden A. Potter | 


‘of bureaucracy )—is worth far less 


than the ounce of prevention that 
lies in keeping our accounts 
straight. We need to prevent mis- 
understanding and maldistribu- 
tion. Political, post-mortem pal- 
liatives to “control” exploitation, 
curb “monopoly”, etc., are in- 
herently too little and too late to 
afford competitive equity; and 
there can be no equity that is not 
competitively determined. 
Choosing, not between public 
and private enterprise, but be- 





these choices. To settle this in- 
telligently—shall we say, scienti- 
fically—requires realization that 
these scientific innovations are 
competitive, physical means to 
attainment of physiological ends 
that are not chosen but are im- 
posed by the nature of biological 
competition for a “place in the 
sun”—and rain. To choose be- 
tween means with mathematical 
precisiin is a problem in book- 
keeping—in objectively measuring 
pros and cons. Whether or not 
these means—the factors of pro- 
duction; land, labor, and capital— 
are to be monopolized as property 
(to produce “unearned” income 
for owners), and how such prop- 
erty is. to distributed, cannot be 
settled wisely until the system of 
accounting for them, resulting in 
prices, is understood and agreed 
upon. 

If we simply say, with Hayek 
(see “Scientism and the Study of 
Society” in Economica for 1942, 
43, and °44), that the knowledge 
by which enterprise is developed 
is extremely complex, we are 
likely to conclude, not with Hayek 
that this complexity is too much 
for government, but with Boothby 
(Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, June 7, 1945, p. 2517) 
that “the fundamental choice is 


not between private enterprise 
and socialism, but between mon- 


opolies which are private and ir- 


responsible, and those which are 
public and responsible’’—respon- 
sible politically, not economically, 
he should have added! 

It is, indeed, science, not poli- 
tics as Mr. Boothby avers that 
likes its issues kept simple. Poli- 
tics likes to sidestep issues en- 
tirely; is it essentially a process of 
compromising, rather than settling, 
disputes. Mr. Boothby is a poli- 
tician; and it is as a politician that 
he concludes that, because “life is 
no longer simple, and never will 
be again,” the operation of resolv- 
ing life’s complexities is to be | 
thrown into the lap of the politi- 
cian: “The root of the whole mat- 
ter lies in the conscious (read 
‘political’) pursuit of an expan- 
sionist economic policy by the 
principal industrial countries.” No 
one but a politician could so 
glibly propose “the conscious 
pursuit” of a nebulous policy of 
ad hoc (“amphibious’’) decisions 
by bureaucracy as a means for 
eliminating “the major fluctua- 
tions of the trade cycle” and at- 
taining a “stability. ... at full 
employment incomes;” for as long 
as a demagogic political policy 
fails to fulfill its promises, “the 
necessity for restrictive policies” 
in political terms is indicated. 
The excuse of a “transition pe- 
riod” on the way to Utopia is 
chronic with those who thus 


blindly lead the blind down the 
road to serfdom toward a prom- 





ised land of abundance. In that 
(Continued on page 968) 





politicians 
held sway, but 
their power of 
bro wbeating 
was limited. 
There then 
came the 
economists. 
What these 
fellows did to 
their fellow 
citizens is no- 
body’s  busi- 
ness. 

Came the 
war and the 
military’ 
9 faa to ep 

ront. e Barge 
aren’t discus- — ae 
sing the millions of American 
boys who did the fighting but the 
generals. Just like the economists 
who before Roosevelt had been 
backroom boys with eyeshades ut 
high desks and now became pol- 
icy makers, so the generals who 
had been lieutenant colonels, 
moved to the front of the row. . 


The generals who had been 
lieutenant colonels moved to the 


front in the last war, and then at 
war’s end, reverted to their for- 
mer rank and mufti. This time, 
up until a few weeks ago, they 


process licked. There 
are major generals who under the 
ordinary course of things would 
revert back to captain. But this 
time it was thought that would 
not happen because the country 
had been properly sold on world 
consciousness, on the maintenance 
of a large military establishment. 
It so happens that back in the in- 
terventionist - isolationist contro- 
versy, one of the main arguments 
for intervention was that while 
it was likely true that Hitler 
wouldn’t come over here, if we 
didn’t head him off in Europe, we 
“would have to maintain an armed 
fcamp, which would be very ex- 
pensive. Then it turned out that 
after heading him off at consider- 
able expense, we had to be the 
armed camp anyway. This prop- 
osition seemed fairly sold and no 
responsible person was likely. to 
gainsay it. It seemed that the 
generals were not to revert, the 
colonels and majors were not to 
revert. We were to have a big 
military establishment, partic- 
ularly a large navy and air corps. 


This was the situation up until 
a few_weeks ago when the Atomic 
Bomb, according to the propa- 
gandists, according to our own 





high officials, according: to the 
(Continued on page 967) 





tween the gadgets and processes 
developed by science and inven- 
tion, is the vital problem of mod- 


ern existence. Current argument 
hinges on political versus eco- 
nomic responsibility in making 


“If you spent a day in 
these various people you 
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submitted to the acid test 


Shoe Manufacturers. 





eoereee 


Truth Well Spoken! 


Washington talking with 
would discover innumer- 


able conflicting theories and notions as to how and 
why the shoe business should be controlled. There 
is no reason to assume that the economic ideas and 
theories of these Government people are any better 


“During the wartime when Government officials 
had facts about supplies, military requirements, etc., 
which were not available to the industry, there 
were many instances where shoe manufacturers’ 
recommendations were made in the dark and where 
Government people had the advantage. 

“But today the sole consideration is on problems 
of reconversion, and the advantage probably has 
shifted in favor of the manufacturer. 
the history and the background of the shoe business 
and its reconversion problems and needs as well as 
or better than anyone in Washington. 

“In our opinion every control and every regula- 
tion which is continued after V-J Day should be 


You. know 


of industry criticism, and 


if these regulations cannot be fully justified they 
should be abandoned.” — National Association of 


On that basis they all would be very soon aban- 
: doned—as they ought to be. 
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Victory Loan Drive to Start Oct. 29—$1 1 Billion 
Goal—Sales to Individuals Major Objective 


In announcing that the Victory Loan Drive will begin on Oct. 29, 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson made known that the goal is $11,- 


000,000,000. 


“Of the $11,000,000,000 goal,” said Mr. Vinson, “$4,000,000,000 is to 
come from sales to individuals and $7,000,000,000 from other non- 


bank investors. 
from the sale of Series E bonds. 

Details of the drive were an- 
nounced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as follows: 

The securities which will be 
sold under the direction of the 
State War Finance Committees 
are as follows: 

Series E, F and G 
bonds. 

Series C savings notes. 

214% Treasury bonds of 1967- 
72, maturing Dec. 15, 1972. 

2%,% Treasury bonds of 1959- 
62, maturing Dec. 15, 1962. 

73% Certificates of Indebted- 
ness maturing Dec. 1, 1946. 

The drive for individuals will 
extend from October 29 through 
December 8. During the period 
from Dec. 3 through Dec. 8, sub- 
scriptions will be received from 
all other non-bank investors for 
the marketable securities. 

The 2%% and 24% bonds will 
be dated Nov. 15 and the certif- 
icates of 
dated Dec. 3, 1945, and will be 
sold at par and accrued interest 
from those dates. 

All Series E, F and G savings 
bonds and Series C savings notes 
processed through the Federal 
Reserve Banks between Oct. 29 
and Dec. 31 will be credited to the 
drive. 

The Treasury will request that 
there be no trading in the mar- 
ketable securities and no pur- 


savings 


chases of such securities other | 
‘ out pay, hospitalization, care, and 


than on direct subscription until 
after Dec. 8. 

To avoid unnecessary transfers 
of funds from one locality to an- 
other, the Treasury again urges 
that all subscriptions by corpora- 
tions and firms be entered and 
paid for through the banking in- 
stitutions where funds are located. 
This request is made to prevent 
disturbance to the money market 
and the banking situation. The 
Treasury will undertake, as in the 
Seventh War Loan drive, to see 
that statistical credit is given to 
any locality for such subscriptions 
as the purchaser may request, ex- 
cept that subscriptions from in- 
surance companies will be cred- 
ited to the State of the home of- 
fice, as in the past. The Treasury 
appreciates the substantial co- 
operation it has received in this 
respect. 

The Treasury advices added: 

The Treasury requests that all 
non-bank investors refrain from 
selling securities heretofore ac- 
quired to obtain funds to sub- 
scribe for the securities offered in 
the Victory Loan drive. This re- 
quest is not intended to preclude 
normal portfolio adjustments. 
However, subscriptions by insur- 
ance companies and savings in- 
stitutions will be subject to lim- 
itations to be announced later. 

_ Life insurance companies, sav- 
ings institutions, and States, mu- 
nicipalities, political subdivisions 
and similar public corporations, 
and agencies thereof, will be per- 
mitted to make deferred payment, 
@t.par:and accrued interest, for 
the 24%% and. 242% marketable 
bonds allotted to them, up to Feb. 
op a a 

uring the period from Dec. 3 
through Dec. 8 commercial banks, 
which are defined for this pur- 
pose as banks accepting demand 
deposits, will be afforded an op- 
portunity to invest a portion of 
pas gate apd deposits in Series F 

i Series G Savings Bonds, 
the 2%% and 2%% Treasury 
bonds; and the %% certificates 
offered in the drive, under limita- 
tions to be announced later. Se- 
curities so aequired by the banks 
will not be included in the drive 
nor will they be counted toward 
any quota. 

Commercial banks will not be. 
permitted to own the 242% or the 


Of the individual quota, $2,000,000,000 is to come 


9 « 





indebtedness will be! 





2%4,% marketable bonds offered 
in the drive until within ten years 
of their respective maturity dates, 
except as provided above. 

The special bond in memory of 
the late President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt will first be avail- 
able at the start of the Victory 
Loan drive, when it will be on 
sale at all agencies authorized to 
issue United States Savings bonds 
of Series E. 

This bond, in the denomination 
of $200, to be issued at $150, will 
constitute an additional denom- 
ination of Series E bonds and will 
have the same terms and attri- 
butes as other denominations. 

In announcing the drive, the 
Secretary said: 

“The present Treasury balance 
is large but enormous obligations 
incurred in the achievement of 
victory, including those for mate- 
rial and munitions already de- 
livered and used, will drain 
this balance quickly and 
additional funds will be needed 
early in December. Government 
expenditures are being drastically 
reduced and this will continue 
vigorously. The aftermath of war, 
however, carries grave responsi- 
bilities that must be met. A sub- 
stantial Army and Navy must be 
maintained until order is restored 
throughout the world. The cost 
of contract settlements, bringing 
our forces home, their mustering- 


rehabilitation will be great and 
will require large sums for which 
we must plan now.” 

The Secretary said that the ma- 


' jor emphasis in the Victory Loan 


drive will again be on sales to in- 
dividuals. He took occasion to 
stress the importance of saving on 
the part of individuals and the 
wise investment of savings, and 
stated that although this is the 
last great public drive systematic 
Saving through payroll deduction 
plans for the purchase of Series E 
bonds will be continued. It is es- 
sential to the orderly continuance 
of the program that industrial 
plants, business establishments, 
and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments with payroll deduction 
plans continue to service those 
plans, Mr. Vinson said, and it is 
highly important that all author- 
ized issuing agents continue their 
bond issuing activities. The ter- 
mination of the war should make 
no change in these respects. 

The goal and securities to be 
offered, it is indicated, were de- 
termined by the Treasury after 
discussion with various groups, 
including Chairmen of the State 
War Finance Committees, offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, members of the American 
Bankers Association, representa- 
tives of insurance companies, and 
other investment authorities. 


From the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s advices we. also quote: 
In order to help in achieving 
its objectives of selling as many 
securities as possible outside of 
the banking system, the Treasury 
urges the cooperation of all bank- 
ing institutions in declining to 
make speculative loans for 
the purchase of Government 
securities, and in declining to 
accept subscriptions from cus- 
tomers which appear to be entered 
for speculative purposes. The ac- 
quisition of outstanding securities 





by banks on the understanding 
that a substantially like amount 
of the new securities will be sub- 
scribed for through such banks, 
thus enabling them to expand 
their war loan deposit balances, 
is regarded as an improper prac- 
‘ice by the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary will request banking institu- 





{sions not to make such purchaseg. 
The Treasury is in favor of the, 





banks making loans to facilitate 
permanent investment in Govern- 
ment securities provided such 
leans are made in accord with the 
joint statement issued by the Na- 
tional and State Bank Supervis- 
ory Authorities on Nov. 23, 1942, 
as follows: 


“The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Supervisors of the State Banks 
made the following statement of 
their examination and supervis- 
ory policy with special reference 
to investments in and loans upon 
Government securities. 


“1. There will be no deterrents 
in examination or supervisory 
policy to investments by banks in 
Government securities of all 
types, except those _ securities 
made specifically ineligible for 
bank investment by the terms of 
their issue. 


“2. In connection with Govern- 
ment financing, individual sub- 
scribers relying upon anticipated 
income may wish to augment 
their subscriptions by temporary 
borrowings from banks. Such 
loans will not be subject to crit- 
icism but should be on a short 
term or amortization basis fully 
repayable within periets not ex- 
ceeding six months. 

“3. Banks will not be criticized 
for utilizing their idle funds as 
far as possible in making such in- 
vestments and loans and availing 
themselves of the privilege of 
temporarily borrowing from or 
selling Treasury bills to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks when neces- 
sary to restore their required re- 
serve positions.” 

An item bearing on the drive 
appeared in our issue of Aug. 23, 
page 859. 


lilinois Banks Direct 
Attention to Restoring 
Peacetime Economy 


Illinois banks which on Dec. 8, 
1941, pledged fullest cooperation 
to the task of winning the war 
now have turned their attention 
to recognizing their responsibility 
to their country and community 
in restoring a peacetime society 
and economy. Dedication of the 
Illinois banks to the fulfillment 
of this obligation is contained in 
a letter addressed to the members 
of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion by Floyd M. Condit, Pres- 
ident of the First National Bank 
of Beardstown, who is President 
of the Association. In his letter 
Mr. Condit says: 

“Although the war is over, it 
still must be paid for, not only 
in dollars and cents but in reha- 
bilitation of our returning fight- 
ing forces to domestic tranquillity 
and the reconversion of our econ- 
omy to our peacetime needs. 

“Post-war planning may pro- 
duce an over-all program, but 
unless you and I have looked 
into our own personal affairs and 
have so arranged them that the 
transition will not be difficult; 
unless we have the affairs of our 
banks organized so that we can 
take whatever shocks can come 
to us; unless our communities are 
prepared for whatever peacetime 
conversions that may be required, 
we have not done our job right. 
After all, planning is a job that is 
very personal and close to home. 


“Our work from now on is to 
see that our communities are pre- 
pared to take over their normal 
functions, that our people can 
evaluate the many suggestions— 
political, social and economic— 
which will be thrust forward as 
Ppanaceas for all ills, so we can 
take that which is good and dis- 
card that which is bad and bring 
our home towns and the sur- 
rounding communities which they 
influence into a permanent and 
satisfactory prosperity.” 





The State of Trade 


Within the past week many developments of far-reaching im- 
portance occurred to aid business and industry in its return to the 
pathways of peace. The shackles that have bound the hands of civil- 
ian output during the war are fast being loosened to expedite indus< 


try’s reconversion. 


This is as it should be for undue delay will prove a costly blun- 








der and make for further disloca-¢ 


tion of the nation’s economy. Since 
V-J Day unemployment has shown 
a precipitate rise which, accord- 
ing to estimates of the leaders of 
organized labor, bids fair to jump 
to 15,000,000 workers. Other esti- 
mates, somewhat more conserva- 
tive, place prospective unemploy- 
ment between 8,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000 people, but even the latter 
figures pose a serious threat to 
our future well-being should the 
condition be prolonged for any 
great period of time. 

Encouraging, notwithstanding 
the grim specter of unemploy- 
ment in the background, was the 
news on Friday of last week tell- 
ing of the WPB’s action in giving 
the automobile industry the go- 
signal to manufacture as many 
ears as the capacity of the plants 
is capable of turning out. The 
Board at the same time made no 
predictions as to how soon any 
great number will be available. 
In its changeover from equipment 
for war to passenger car output 
in peacetime, some material 
shortages confront manufacturers, 
the most acute being tin. The in- 
dustry, however, is willing to use 
substitutes where necessary. 

The removal of all limitations 
on automobile output paves the 
way for car manufacturers to 
swing into full production at an 
earlier date than was at first an- 
ticipated, but the question of ceil- 
ing prices on new cars remains 
to be settled. Prospects are bright 
that the OPA may announce its 
decision concerning them this 
week. The auto industry as a 


whole has in the past supplied a/| 


sizable working torce and wiil 
continue to do so, but for the nu- 
merous job situations now being 
sought, labor must look to other 
fields. 

The lifting of more than 200 
controls by the WPB from the 
shoulders of manufacturers the 
past week should serve in some 
measure to provide displaced war- 
workers with additional jobs. 
Along with automobiles, 
quotas on_ refrigerators, 


removed, thus creating new out- 
lets for employment in the fields 
of manufacture and distribution. 


With the discarding of war- 
time controls such as the priority 
system and the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan after Sept. 30, a new 
and limited system will be insti- 
tuted for the reconversion period. 
Under the new plan “top priority” 
ratings to be used for all emer- 
gencies will be designated as 
AAA, while MM will apply to 
military ratings and CC, known 
as a non-extensible civilian pref- 
erence rating, will be employed 
“in limited cases to break bottle- 
necks in reconversion and insure, 
when necessary, continued pro- 
duction and services.” 


As to the program for govern- 
ing prices in the reconversion pe- 
riod, Chester Bowles, OPA Ad- 
ministrator, last week reaffirmed 
the plan announced _ several 
months ago of adhering as close 
as possible to 1942 rices. OPA’s 
pricing formula for new model 
automobiles will be based, it is 
understood, on 1941 costs, plus 
basic wage and material price in- 
creases, plus ‘“‘a normal peacetime 
margin of profit,’ Mr. Bowles dis- 
closed. The profit will be based 
on the manufacturer’s own 1936- 
1939 margin or one-half the in- 
dustry average for that period, 
whichever is higher. Mr. Bowles 
in discussing prices, took the pains 
to point out that rumors that 
ceilings for any make and model 
have already been worked out are 
untrue. 

Steel Industry—The steel in- 
dustry last week, according tc 
“The Iren Age,” was still attempt- 





radios 
and numerous other articles were! 





ing to bring a semblance of order 
out of the temporary chaos in 
steel mill schedules occasioned by 
war contract cancellations, many 
of which have not yet reached the 
mill level. Some time may be re- 
quired before steel activity gets 
back to normal because of the 
slowness in war contract cancella- 
tions reaching mill books. 

Cancellations of steel orders on 
mili schedules have not come up 
to expectations and consequently 
many remain to be cancelled. Un- 
til such time as this occurs com-, 
plete reconversion of the steel in- 
dustry to peacetime operation will 
be hindered. ; 

Steel shipments so far this 
month compare favorably witi 
last month’s volume and in many 
cases shipments are still behind 
orders, the magazine notes. One 
steel firm during the first half of 
August booked about 130,000 tons 
more than it shipped with most of 
this business firm regardless »f 
war contract cancellations. Can- 
cellations at the mill level are ex- 
pected to pour into steel mills 
over the next several weeks, 
which will make it difficult to set 
up economic rolling schedules. 

Concern is expressed that many 
consuming industries will not be 
immediately able to take steel in 
quantities which would warrant a 
high level of operations at steel 
mills, since such industries as ap- 
pliance manufacturers and others 
still have a major reconversion 
problem which may take weeks to 
solve. This, however, is not the 
case with the railroads, ware- 
houses, freight car builders, auto- 
mobile manufacturers and farm 
equipment producers, 

There appears to be a substan- 
tial volume of unvalidated steel 
tonnage which mills can work on 
as quickly as schedules can be 
made, “The Iron Age’ points out. 
One mill reports it has confirmed 
orders which total 1,300,000 tons. 
Of this 22% was for hot rolled 
sheets; 16% cold rolled sheets; 


ail! 10% galvanized sheets; 14% bars; 


7% plates; 4% structural; 4% strip 
steel and 3% alloy steel. Flat 
rolled requirements, it appears, 
comprise about 60% of the firm 
orders on mill books. 


Cold rolled sheet, tinplate and 
galvanized sheet tonnage so far 
have been relatively untouched by 
the flood of cancellations and, 
adds the trade magazine, unless 
reshuffling of advanced schedules 
is done on the initiative of the 
mills themselves, steel buyers 
previously classified as unrated 
will not find their prospects for 
early delivery improved. That 
the mills themselves may take a 
hand in spreading out early de- 
liveries scheduled for such con- 
sumers as warehouses, farm im- 
plement makers and railroads is 
within the realm of probability. 
Such action, the paper suggests, 
would allow civilian industries: 
awaiting steel for their reconver- 
sion plans to secure steel sooner 
than if extended schedules were 
allowed to run their course. Some 
mills are said to be considering 
setting aside a portion of ware- 
house orders in order to serve the 
big civilian consumers directly in 
the belief that forcing these con- 
sumers to turn to warehouses for 
materials is no help to reconver- 
sion. 

Signs were evident the past 
week that competitive fences in 
the steel industry are being re- 
paired with an eye to catching the 
big-time buyers. Until some order 
is restored to the present steel 
schedule problem, the large flat 
rolled consuming industries will 
continue to be faced with no 
tangible prospects for earlier than. 
October delivery. 


(Continued on page 970) 
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WPB Drops 210 Wartime Industry Controls 


In a series of sweeping moves to facilitate the reconversion of 
industry and speed the tiow of a wide variety of peacetime products 
into the hands of consumers, while still avoiding price inflation, 
preemption ot scarce supplies, or a buyers’ scramble, the War Pro- 
duction Board has dropped 210 more individual controls over indus- 


try, J. A: Krug, WPB Chairman, announced 
are further steps toward achieve- : 


ment of fundamental WPB policy, 


on Aug. 21. These moves 


They have agreed to produce the 


to make it easy for industry to| same proportion of low-cost mer- 
help itself and to solve its prob-| cnandise as they did prior to the 


lems without Government assis- 
tance, Mr. Krug said. In his an- 
nouncement he further said: 

“Limitations on the number of 
radios, refrigerators and trucks 
that could be manufactured for 
civilian use were removed. Re- 
strictions on a long list of other 
products were lifted and the ma- 
terials freed for consumer goods. 

“Affected are metal furniture, 
domestic stoves and laundry 
equipment, electric fans, motor- 
cycles, storage batteries, photo- 
graphic film, shipping containers, 
oil-burning equipment, silk and 
cotton duck, machine tools, con- 
struction machinery and caskets; 
as well as a large number of other 
products. 

“The WPB action was put into 
effect by Priorities Regulation No. 
31, which revoked 103 limitation 
and material orders, and 98 sched- 
ules. Nine directions and limita- 
tion and material orders not in- 
cluded under PR-31 also were 
revoked, involving a total of 210 
revocations of controls. Except 
for most chemicals and a few 
other items, the revocations are 
effective immediately.” 

All other WPB controls are 
under review and a large number 
of further revocations will be 
made in the next few days, in- 
cluding the removal of restrictions 
on the number of automobiles 
that may be produced this year, 
Mr. Krug announced, The ques- 
tion whether new cars will be de- 
livered equipped with spare tires 
still is being discussed, he said 
Mr. Krug stressed the importance 
of the role the consumers durable 
goods industry will play in making 
the transition from war produc- 
tion a high level of peacetime 
output. He stated: 

_“The War Production Board has 
discussed with the consumers dur- 
able goods industry the import- 
ance to economic stabilization of 
large production in their lines. 





war. The lifting of individual 


|orders does not remove this ob- 


tigation from industry. We are 
prepared to reimpose our orders 
if this does not prove to be the 
case.” 


Mr. Krug also said that industry 
las agreed to do all it can to step 
ap output to high levels. He em- 
ohasized that while WPB is re- 
moving its controls as rapidly as 
vossible, it intends to keep a care- 
ful watch on the effects of all 
action taken and will reimpose 
whatever restrictions may become 
necessary. He pledged priorities 
assistance for. items that threaten 
to become bottlenecks: in the 
broad program to restore full 
civilian manufacture, but only 
after the applicant has exhausted 
— possible means of helping him- 
self. 


“The action faces a remobiliza- 
tion of industry on a scale that 
natches the mobilization for war,” 
Mr. Krug said. “We all have a 
tremendous stake in the speed 
with which this remobilization is 
iccomplished. In his recent letter 
o me, President Truman said that 
:very opportunity must be given 
0 private business to exercise its 
ngenuity and _  forcefulness in 
speeding the resumption of civil- 
an production. We do not want 
0 perpetuate Government con- 
rols. We do want industry to 
30lve its problems in the tradi- 
tional American spirit of ‘Let’s 
get the job done!’ This oppor- 


tunity we are providing. At the; 


zame time, we will exercise our 
20wers to keep the transition as 
orderly as possible. There.will be 
shortages in some materials and 
it will be necessary to prevent 
ooarding. Therefore we are keep- 
ing controls on them. On others 


we are controlling inventory to 
prevent hoarding by large con- 
sumers at the expense of the small 
manufacturer,” 





Value of Free Enterprise System Emphasized 
By Severe Shortages, Black Markets, Etc. 


Severe shortages, dislocations, black markets and ch 
ges, : aos have 
emphasized and highlighted for the public at large the value of the 
free enterprise system under the laws of supply and demand, Ody 


H. Lamborn, President of 


the New York Coffee and Sugar Excnange; 


Inc., declared in his mid-year report Aug. 10 of the Board of Man- 


agers to the members of the Exchange. 
ing wartime experiences in Gov-® 


ernment control of coffee and 
sugar,” the report added, “have 
compelled appreciation of the fact 
that private initiative has, from 
time immemorial, supplied the 
. people with ample supplies of es- 

sential commodities at. low cost. 
_ "The Exchange has been opposed 
to extended Government commit- 
ments in coffee and sugar and to 
the continuance of regulations or 
restrictions not absolutely neces- 
sary in the wartime emergency.” 

Commenting on. coffee, Mr. 
Lamborn stated that there are no 
‘ present indications that trading 
‘ In coffee may be inaugurated on 
the Exchange until such time as 
there is a free flow of coffee, 
particularly from Brazil, and 


until coffee is removed from WFO- 


63 and ceiling prices eliminated. 

“As to sugar, it is obvious that 
futures trading cannot be success- 
' fully carried on through the med- 
- Jum of the Exchange unless there 
is an ample supply of unrestricted 
tenderable material. Under Gov- 
ernment crop-purchase programs 
such conditions do not exist. The 
sugar trade is virtually unanimous 
in the opinion that the current 
sugar shortage will extend through 
1945 and through the first half of 
1946 and that our Government, as 
a result of the recommendations 


“The distressing but reveal- 








made by the Anderson Committee 


of the House of Representatives. 


will, in all probability, purchase 
the 1946 Cuban and Posie Rican 
sugar crops, continuing some form 
of distribution and marketing con- 
trol up to the end of 1946, if not 
beyond.” : 
The report concluded: “It is 
our confident helief that these 
wartime experiences in Govern- 
ment management will aid greatly 
in causing the country, when these 
controls are dropped, to greet with 
enthusiasm the well-tested, prac- 
tical, and successful traditional 
marketing methods.” 


Appointed Ambassador 
To Panama 

Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, former Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, was appointed 
on Aug. 18 by President Truman 


to the post of U. S. Ambassador 
to Panama. 


General Hines recently com- 
rleted 22 years as Administrator 
and was succeeded by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley. His recess appoint- 
ment as Ambassador will have to 
»e submitted to the Senate for ap- 





-proval when Congress reeénveneés. 





.courts can handle them.” 





Havard Bus. School 
Course in Management 


Concerned with reconversion 
problems, Harvard Business 
school is gearing its wartime ma- 
chinery into an intensive train- 
ing course in advanced manage- 
ment for business executives. In 
1943, when the course was first 
inaugurated, the stated purpose 
of the program was the retraining 
and upgrading of executives to 
enable them to carry broader re- 
sponsibilities in war industries, or 
to facilitate the transfer to war 
positions of executives-no longer 
serving in their normal peacetime 
pursuits. In advices under date 
of Aug. 23 the University goes on 
to say: 

“The end of the war has put a 
different complexion on the busi- 
ness field and has provided an 
opportunity for the program to 
piace special emphasis on recon- 
version in management and con- 
version of manpower to peacetime 
products. — 

“From business and industrial 
concerns these advanced students 
will come to study the wide range 
of problems which will be met by 
business managements in the days 
ahead. They will study problems 
ef controlling costs, of pricing 
products, of securing cooperation 


37 Regional! 


\Nation’s Banks Help Speed Reconversion; 


Credit Pools Organized 


To help develop nationwide understanding of the comprehen- 
sive program adopted by the banks to assure business—small, me- 
dium and large—of adequate credit in the current transition period, 


Bankers Trust Company of New 


York has issued a series of six 


statements, made public Aug. 22 in pamphlet form:, under the general 


heading of “The Banks Are Ready.” 


The first bulletin in the series 





points out that, “The nation can» 


tackle the difficult tasks ahead 
with greater confidence by reason 
of the fact that the banks as a 
whole: are‘in'a stronger position 
than ever before—-both financial- 
ly and in terms of newer view- 
points and methods, 


“The banks are ready,” the bul- 
letin continues, “to supply credit 
in full measure to competent in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations 
for all constructive purposes. The 
banks have developed lending 
methods which have been tested 
and proved in recent years—term 
loans, accounts-receivable fi- 
nancing, consumer-credit financ- 
ing, field-warehouse financing, to. 
mention a few.” 

One of the bulletins entitled 
Regional Credit Pools, points out 
that the banks have organized 37 
local credit groups or pools lo- 
cated over the country and that 
a total of $600 million has now 
been committed by these bank 





between labor and management, 
and of the new relationships be- | 
tween Government and business. 

“Since the start of the war, 
some 500 successful businessmen , 
between the ages of 35 and 60 
from many sections of the United 
States have taken the 13 weeks’ | 
course ef concentrated: retraining | 
in all fields of the business woria. | 
The ‘Admission Committee is 
more concerned with what a man 
has accomplished since he left 
school than with how far he went 
in his formal education; there- 
fore, there are no educational 
prerequisites for this course. 

“In the past, key. men have 
been sent to .attend this .course 
from such plants as Curtiss- 
Wright; Firestone,. Ford Motor, 
Johns-Manville, North American, 
Consolidated Vultee, Lockheed, 
Philco, Allis-Chalmers, Sperry 
Gyroscope, Boeing, Corning Glass, 
B. F. Goodrich, Parke-Davis, Bell 
Aircraft, Warner and Swasey and 
many others. 

The course opens Sept. 19 and 
will continue through Dec. 19. 


Prosecution to Proceed 
Of Anti-Trust Actions 


The War and Navy Depart- 
ments on Aug. 20 noticed the 
Justice Department that it may 
now proceed with the prosecution 
of 25 anti-trust suits on which 
they prevtously had requested 
postponements. Associated Press 
advices from Washington report- 
ing this, said: 

In March, 1942, the three De- 
partments, with approval of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, agreed that 35 
pending suits be postponed on the 
ground that prosecution would 
“seriously” interfere with the war 
effort. aes 

Since then, 10 of these cases 
have been settled, most by pleas 
of no. defense, according to the 
Justice Department. ; 
~>Atterney-Gen. Tom C. Clark 
told a reporter he plans to try 
the other cases “as soon as the- 


The cases are against some 
manufacturers of such commodi- 
ties as stainless steel, dyestuffs, 
air filters, surgical supplies, air- 
conditioning units, optical goods, 
plumbing suppiies, watches, flu- 
orescent lamps and chemicals. 

Asst. Attorney-Gen. Wendell 
Berge said the anti-trust division 
is already reviewing all 25 cases. 
Lawyers will be assigned to pre- 
pare them for trial as quickly as 
possible, he told a reporter. 


“It’s a reasonable conjuecture,”’ 
Mr. Berge said, “that some will 


groups for the specific purpose of 
augmenting and undertaking the 
financing, through loans or other 
credit accommodations, of small 
and medium-sized business con- 
cerns. These Regional Credit Pools 
will participate with local banks 
in financing business risks, in 
amounts, for periods, or upon 
terms which might be impractica- 
ble under usual banking proce- 
dure. 


Another bulletin in the series, 


| discussing Correspondent Bank- 


ing, points out that of the 14,535 
banks in the country, 70% have 
lending limits of $15,000 or less, 
Pointing out that two million bus- 
inesses in this country have net 
worths of $100,000 or less and that 
1% million of these have net 
worths of $5,000 or less, one of 
the bulletins states that, “If as 
many as half of these two million 
businesses need loans ranging 
from, say, $5,000 to $30,000, the 
total would be about $11 billion, 
or only about 22% of the $50 
billion total loans made by the 
15,000 banks of the country in 
pre-war year 1940.- Moreover, 
most American banks are small 
banks in small communities; they 
know small businesses; they are 
small business. Witness the fact 
that in 1940 new bank loans aver- 


aged $1,787 and renewals $1,403.” 

The final bulletin in the series, 
entitled “A Pledge of Adequate 
Credit,” states that, “Through cor- 
respondent: banking and through 
their own Regional Credit Groups, 
the banks are prepared to stay 
with a businessman and see that 
he gets the money from some 
bank or group of banks.” In con- 
clusion, the pamphlet states: “All 
along the ‘line, the banks have 
been adapting their services to 
meet changing business needs in 
the transition period. This is 
private banking enterprise serv- 
ing private business enterprise in 
the traditional American way: 
Private banking asks no favors, 
save the right to be judged by 
results.” ; 





defendants to enter into consent 
decrees or to plead to criminal 
indictments.” 


Advices. to 
“Times” from 
20, by Lewis 
action of the 
said: 

In a joint letter Acting Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson 
and Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal wrote Attorney-Gen, 
Tom C. Clark that the arrange- 
ments for postponements, made 
on March 20, 1942, was now ho 


the New York 
Washington, Aug. 
Wood, noting the 
Army and Navy, 


quests were withdrawn and the 





be settled by proposals from the 


agreement terminated.” 





longer effective and that “all re-. 


ABA Analysis of 
Couniry Bank Gosts 


The task of conducting a na- 
tionwide analysis of the operating 
cost of approximately 3,000 coun- 
try banks has just been completed 
by the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations of the American 
Bankers Association, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 14 by K. J. Mc- 
Donald, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and President of the lowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, Esther- 
ville, lowa. With the completion 
of this project, the first cost 
analysis to be.condueted on a na- 
tional scale, the Commission 
mailed to each of the 3,000 par- 
ticipating country banks an indi- 
vidual and confidential analysis 
showing the cost of handling 
fundamental banking  transac- 
tions, services and operations. 
With regard to the analysis, it is 
stated: 

“The cost figures are shown on 
three simple forms. One form is 
devoted entirely to the cost of 
handling items and transactions 
and includes the figures for de- 
posit tickets, on us checks, clear- 
ing and transit items, drafts and 
eashier’s checks, various types of 
loans, bonds and warrants, and 
such services as auction sales and 
safe deposit rentals. 


“Another form shows the actual 
operating cost and operating in- 


_come from loans, investments and 


services. A third covers the dis- 
tribution of income and expenses 
by departments, showing the net 
income and net loss on capital 
funds, time certificates, savings 
accounts, demand deposits, ration 
banking, auction sales, safe de- 
posit boxes, other rent, other de- 
partments, loans, U. S. bonds, 
other bonds and warrants.” 


It is added that a unique fea- 
ture of the analysis is the effi- 
ciency rating of each bank’s staff. 
This involves a comparison of the 
time the bank’s officers and em- 
ployees spent on various trans- 
actions with the time it would 
have taken them to produce the 
same work using the Commis- 
sion’s standard time chart as a 
basis. 

In a letter accompanying each 
bank report; the Country Bank 
Operations Commission explained 
that the analysis was made on a 
time plan basis which uses the 
number of minutes required to 
handle each type of item or trans- 
action as a yardstick in measuring 
cost, This plan, the letter pointed 
out, is designed particularly for 
country banks because it recog- 
nizes the fact that country banks 
are not departmentalized and that 
the officers and members of. the 
staff divide their time and activ- 
ity among many different serv- 
ices, operations and transactions 
during the day. ete ae 

In its message to the banks, the 
Commission declared that the cost 
study would be repeated: in 1945. 
The cost analysis program, which 
involved more than 250 computa- 
tions for each bank, was directed 
by a special committee with wil- 
liam C, Rempfer, Cashier of the 
First National Bank, Parkston, 
S. D., as Chairman. Mr. Rempfer 
is a pioneer in the field’ of bank 
cost analysis and is largely, re- 
sponsible for the development of 
the present formula, having used 
it with outstanding sutcess in 
South Dakota, Iowa and other 
States for several years before. it 


was considered and, after revi- 





sion, adopted by the Commission 


‘on Country Bank Operations. 
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a right to gainful employ- 
ment, and the establishment 
of a wholly new system un- 
der which the President 
would prepare a_ national 
budget not only for routine 
Federal expenditures but rec- 
ommending Federal appro- 
priations estimated to be ne- 
cessary to meet the prospec- 
tive job deficit in private em- 
ployment. 

“These expenditures would 
amount to the difference be- 
tween what was estimated as 
the maximum employment to 
be expected from normal pri- 
vate employment and the ‘full 
employment’ proposed under 
the bill.” 


No little controversy, much 
of it tinged with hypocrisy, 
has arisen concerning the 
meaning of the measure. Cer- 
tain commentators, rather 
slyly it seems to us, insist 
that “nothing more is in- 
volved than a ‘report’ by the 
President,’ that Congress is 
not obliged to appropriate a 
penny unless its judgment di- 
rects, that without such ac- 
tion on the part of Congress 
nothing of consequence will 
have happened, etc., etc. Such 
“explanations” as this are an 
affront to the intelligence of 
the American people. _ If 
nothing more than this were 
really involved, would so 
much effort be devoted to 
driving Congress to enact 
such legislation without de- 
lay? To ask such a question 
is, of course, to answer it. 


Who Are the Proponents? 


It is instructive to observe 
who these proponents are and 
what they have to say about 
the measure. One of them is 
Mr. Murray of the CIO. He 
calls the measure a “must”— 
and insists that it be amended 
or supplemented in such a 
way that no question is left as 
to whether the Government 
commits itself to action as 
well as a “report.” The Presi- 
dent himself has rushed to 
the support of the measure, 
and his right hand man, the 
Secretary of State, has done 
the same at more length and 
in words which hardly leave 
the impression that he re- 
gards' the measure as a mere 
formality or a political trick 
of some sort. 

“A domestic program for 
the maintenance of employ- 
ment,”” Mr. Byrnes says, “is 
an essential part of the pat- 
tern of international collabo- 
ration in the pursuit of peace 
and prosperity. Its enactment 
would demonstrate to other 
nations in a dramatic way 
that this country is deter- 
mined to prevent depressions, 
and thus contribute to _estab- 
lishment of a liberal trading 
system and an expanding 
world, economy... . To the ex- 
tent that we are able to man- 
age our own domestic affairs 
successfully, we shall” win 
converts to our creed in every 


i land. A strong, stable and 
prosperous America will give 
courage and hope to all 
friends of democracy abroad. 
Nations will no longer adhere 
to liberal principles if they 
feel their own stability is 
threatened by the persistence 
of depressions which may 
originate outside their bor- 
ders. On the contrary, they 
will raise new barriers to 
trade in an effort to insulate 
themselves against a troubled 
world. In such an atmosphere 
the will for international co- 
‘operation on other fronts may 
be lost. This is the danger that 
must be averted if our hopes 
for peace and plenty are not 
to fail.” 


lA 





And this from a reputed 
member of the “conservative 
|Southern wing” of the Presi- 
\dent’s party! It is clear 


‘enough that either Mr. 


iByrnes no longer is in har- 
| mony with Southern conserv- 
atism (if there is any such 
thing), or else that conserv- 
atism has taken on strange 
hues during the Roosevelt 
regime. At any rate, this de- 
fense of the legislation in 
question out Herods Herod 
in its economic naivete—and 
iin its consequent danger to 
ithe welfare of the people of 
this country. And certainly, if 
‘Mr. Byrnes knows what is in- 
.tended by this measure (and 
|supplementing legislation), it 
(or they) are not to be brushed 
aside as of no great practical 
consequence or danger. But 
can it be that Mr. Byrnes, or 
the President for that matter, 
supposes for a moment that 
the Government of the United 
‘States really can “prevent 
'depression”? Not only the 
‘arguments of the Secretary 
‘of State, but those of most of 
‘the supporters of this meas- 
ure appear to make that as- 
sumption—and the danger is 
great that far too many of 
the rank and file, particularly 
those not given to doing their 
own thinking, will reach this 
conclusion or perhaps un- 
wittingly make the same as- 
sumption. 

As regards the discussion 
of what the bill does or does 
not mean, there need be no 
question that the New Deal- 
ers — and probably most 
| others—would assume, in the 
| words of one of its support- 
ers, that “the establishment 
and maintenance of full em- 
ployment is accepted as a 
fundamental responsibility of 
the Federal Government.” 
Quite as dangerous is the fact 
that the second assertion of 
this same supporter to the ef- 
fect that “full employment is 
to be achieved with primary 
reliance on the constant ex- 
pansion of private enterprise’”’ 
would likewise be assumed 


by the rank and file — with 
the consequent removal or, at 
the very least, assuagement 























of the natural distrust of any 
good American of any such 
venture into the very heart 
of socialism. Let it be ob- 
served in this connection that 
a number of “business lead- 
ers,’ so-called, have ostensi- 
bly at all events given their 
approval to this thoroughly 
un-American proposal. 


Have They Forgotten? 


Have all these observers 
forgotten what we had sup- 
posed to be the most elemen- 
tary truths about a really free 
economy? 


Do they not understand 
that neither the President nor 
“a thousand of his lords” 
could make any trustworthy 
estimate of employment to be 
afforded by private industry 
a year in advance? 


Have they forgotten that 


“Southern Conservative”? |no one whose word is worth 


a great deal would for a mo- 
ment claim to know just what 
causes “economic cycles’ — 
except that they are a prod- 
uct not of any system of eco- 
nomics but of human frailty 
—-and that only a few of the 
“lunatic fringe” of economists 
would risk an assertion that 
they know how to eliminate 
them? 


Do they suppose for a mo- 
ment. that politicians have 
fathomed mysteries which 
have baffled all others? 


Are they under the delu- 
sion that private business will 
be aided by having a constant 
threat of Government compe- 
tition over its head? 


Do they imagine that such 
a hybrid system as this so- 
called full employment meas- 
ure would set up in this coun- 
try could endure indefinitely? 


Are they not aware that 
they are deceiving themselves 
in believing that such a 
scheme suggests reliance 
upon the private enterprise 
system as we have hitherto 
known it in this country—or 
that such a system could func- 
tion as in the past under con- 
ditions now to be created? 


Railroad Employees Up 
fo 1,453,629 in June 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of June, 1945, totaled 
1,453,629, an increase of 0.44% 
compared with the corresponding 
month of 1944 and 1.89% over 
May, 1945, according to a report 
just issued by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

A gain over June, 1944, is shown 
in the number of employes for 
every reporting group with the 
exception of maintenance of 
equipment and stores and trans- 
oortation (train and engine serv- 
ice), which show decreases of 
0.94% and 0.24% respectively. The 
percentages of increase are: 

Executives, officials, and staff 
assistants, 2.40; professional, cleri- 
cal, and general, 1.27; maintenance 
of way and structures, 1.76; trans- 
portation (other than train, en- 
gine, and yard), 0.99, and trans- 
portation (yardmasters, switch- 
tenders, and hostlers), 1.02. 





WPB Announces New Materials Control System 


The War Production Board took action on Aug. 22 to eliminate 
at the end of September the old wartime priorities control system 
including the Controlled Materials Plan and to substitute a new, 
limited system for use during the reconversion period. Victory 
over Japan reduced military requirements to such an extent that 
the all-embracing wartime priorities system no longer was appro- 


priate, and its continuance would? 


interfere with prompt reconver- 
sion, WPB said. It added: 

The changes were made through 
amendments to Priorities Regu- 
lations 28 and 29 today. The new 
Priorities Regulation 29 provides: 

1. Cancellation, effective at 
once, of all “AA” preference rat- 
ings (which includes all ratings 
except the special “top priority” 
AAA, the new military MM rat- 
ing previously announced, and the 
new CC rating described below) 
on purchase orders that call for 
delivery after Sept. 30, 1945. There 
is one exception—the AA ratings 
will still apply to textiles. 

2. The revocation of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, WPB’s 
master plan for controlling war- 
time production, effective Sept. 
30, 1945. 

3. Cancellation, effective at 
once, of all allotments of steel, 
copper and aluminum (the three 
“controlied materials”) for the 
fourth and subsequent quarters. 


4. Introduction of a new junior, 
non-extensible, civilian “CC” pref- 
erence rating to be used in lim- 
ited cases to break bottlenecks in 
reconversion and insure, when 
necessary, continued production 
and services. 

The announcement also said in 
part: 








tained for any other products. 
However, if it is retained, the or- 
ders controlling these products 
will be amended to make clear 
that some of the provisions of 
Priorities Regulation 29 do not 
apply to such materials. 

The AA rating system and the 
Controlled Materials Plan remain 
effective as to deliveries between 
now and the end of September, 
1945. Effective immediately, how- 
ever, all preference ratings in the 
AA series are cancelled on pur- 
chase orders calling for delivery 
after Sept. 30. 

On Oct, 1 the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan will automatically ex- 
pire, but until that time, deliveries 
of controlled materials will con- 
tinue to be regulated by this plan. 


Private Insts. Ready 
To Finance Post-War 
Home Building 


More than 10,000 private finan- 
cial institutions in every part of 
the United States are ready to 
start on the financing of America’s 
post-war home building and mod- 
ernization program with the aid of 
Federal Housing Administration 
insurance, as materials and labor 





The new Priorities Regulation! become available, Commissioner 


28 explains when the new junior 
non-extensible “CC” rating will 
be assigned... WPB cautioned that 
its general policy is not to assign 
priorities assistance for non-mili- 
tary needs. The new “CC” rating 
will be used sparingly. It is ex- 
pected that almost all materials 
will either be in surplus or in 
comfortable supply, and that rat- 
ings will therefore generally not 
be needed. The applicant must 
show that he has not been able to 
get delivery without a rating, and 
that the item to be rated is a 
“bottleneck” holding up minimum 
production, or that it is needed for 
reconversion construction or other 
essential construction, he, “CC” 





rating may be assigned, where, 


needed, to increase.-production t6 
eliminate “reconversion ‘bottle- 
necks,” or in other cases to protect 
public health and welfare or 
prevent extraordinary hardships. 


“CC” ratings may also be assigned , 


in limited cases of essential ex- 
ports. 

WPB said it would continue its 
policy of giving small business op- 
portunity to obtain its fair share 
of materials. To this end, WPB 
officials have been instructed, in 
considering applications for the 
new “CC” rating, to give special 
consideration to the needs of small 
business. 

The “CC” rating is non-exten- 
sible. It cannot be extended by a 
supplier to get production mate- 
rials or components to make the 
item sold to his customer, or to 
replace in inventory materials 
used to make the item, or for any 
other reason. 

The MM rating originally intro- 
duced under Priorities Regulation 
29 for military use will be con- 
tinued for the time being to sup- 
port the requirements of the oc- 
cupation forces and other contin- 
uing military needs. 


Priorities Regulation 30, which | 


provided for direct assignment of 
MM “military” ratings by WPB 
under certain circumstances, has 
been revoked. 

From July 1 through Sept. 30 
the MM rating is equivalent to 
AA-1, and the CC rating is equiv- 
alent to AA-2, After Sept. 30 the 
sequence of ratings will be AAA, 
MM, CC, in the order named. 

The AA rating system will be 
retained for the time being for 
procurement of textiles and allied 
products. It is not expected that 
the AA rating system will be re- 





Raymond M. Foley of the Federal 
Housing Administration said on 
Aug. 25. Back of these home fi- 
nancing institutions, ready to help 
them and the home builders of 
the country in meeting the large 
backlog of housing needs, are 99 
field offices of the FHA, said the 
Administration which added that 
they include 62 insuring offices, 
one underwriting office, 31 valua- 
tion stations and five service sta- 
tions scattered through the 48 
States and Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

With the war over and war 
housing insurance practically ex- 
hausted, Mr. Foley said the FHA 
is returning to its program oi 
home mortgage insurance under 
Title II and looks for an early ex- 
pansion in all normal peacetime 
operations, including home mod- 
ernization and repair loans in- 
sured under Title I. He also 
stated: 

Approximately 8,400 institutions 
in all states have originated Title 
II loans to finance the purchase 
or construction of private homes, 
and the latest report shows that 
8,900 institutions hold Title II 
mortgages in their portfolios, ~ 

All types of financial institu- 
tions are participating in the FHA 
program—commercial banks, both 
national and state, savings and 
loan associations, mortgage com- 
panies, insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, state investing insti- 
tutions, foundations and others. 

These institutions have ad- 
vanced more than $8,500,000,000 
under the FHA program to aid 
more than 6,500,000 American 
families to buy, build or improve 
their homes. At present the FHA 
has authority to insure approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 of home fi- 
nancing, and the President has 
been empowered by Congress to 
increase this another billion dol- 
lars as soon as the need becomes 
apparent. 

Mr. Foley pointed out that the 
FHA does not itself lend any 
money, but insures loans made by 
private financial institutions. In 
insuring mortgage loans, it aids 
the lending institutions and the 
home buying public through its 
sound appraisals, minimum prop- 
erty and location standards, prop- 
erty inspection and uniform max- 


imum imterest rate. 
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Pacific Bases Called Essential to United States) 


The House Naval Affairs Committee has recommended that the 
United States retain ownership, control or guarantee of specific 
rights to any Pacific islands necessary to America’s defense, with- 
out regard to pre-war ownership, the Associated Press reported 


from Washington, Aug. 


18, adding that some of these are now 
claimed by France, Australia and Great Britain. 
Car @ 


In a report made 





public by Representative 
Vinson (D.-Ga.), Chairman of the 
committee, it is stated that the 
Islands must be kept as naval and 
military bases if the United States 
is to assume responsibility for 
peace in the Pacific. The report 
was based on the findings of a 
four-man subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs group, which was 
composed of Representatives Ed 
V. Izac (D.-Cal.), Andrew J. Bie- 
miller (D.-Wis.), C. W. Bishop 
(R.-Ill.) and Delegate J. R. Far- 
rington (R.-Hawaii). Urging that 
the United States have free and 
unrestrained access to the islands, 
the report made no attempt to 
Suggest how the United States 
was to obtain title. The commit- 
tee’s specific recommendations, 
according to the Associated Press, 
were: 

1. For our own security, the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere, 
and the peace of the Pacific, the 
United States should have at least 
dominating control over the for- 
mer Japanese mandated islands 
of the Marshals, the Carolines and 
the Marianas—commonly known 
as. “Micronesia” -—and over the 
outlying Japanese islands of the 
Izus, Bonins and Ryukus. 


2. The United States should be 
given specific and _ substantial 
rights to the sites where Ameri- 
can bases have been constructed 
on island territories of Allied Na- 
tions. 

3. With respect to Manus, Nou- 
mea, Espiritu Santo, Guadalcanal 
and other sites of American bases 
on islands mandated to, or claimed 
by, other nations, full title to 
those bases should be given to the 
United States because “these other 
nations are not capable of defend- 
ing such islands .. .” and “as 
these bases are links in our chain 
of security .. . we cannot permit 
any link to be in the hands of 
those who will not or cannot de- 
fend it.” 

4. The United States must not 
permit its Pacific bases to lapse 
back into a state of unprepared- 
ness, as in the instances of Guam 
and Wake, prior to the present 
war. 


The report went on to say, the 
Associated Press stated, that main 
fleet bases should be maintained 
at Pearl Harbor, Guam and Sai- 
pan in the Marianas, Iloilo in the 
Philippines, Manus in the Ad- 
miralties, and Noumea in New 
Caledonia. These advices further 
said: 

Secondary bases, it said, should 
be maintained in the Midway Isl- 
ands, at Okinawa, at Subic Bay in 
the Philippines, and in the Palau 
Islands, with fleet anchorages at 
Majuro, Kwajalein, and Eniwetok 
in the Marshals, at Truk in the 
Palau Islands. and at Espiritu 
Santo in the New Hebrides. 


E The committee urged retention 
in operational condition of all 
land plane bases now under Al- 
lied control; development of Mac- 
tan Island, in the Philippines, as 
a main Naval air base; and main- 
tenance of land plane and sea 
plane bases at Puerto Princesa, 
Tawi Tawi and Guimeras in the 
Philippines; Okinawa in the Ryu- 
kus; strategic sites in the Bonins, 
the Kuriles and the Aleutians; 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, Canton, 
Johnston and other locations in 
the Hawaiians; Samoa, and Ton- 
touta, Magenta, Espiritu Santo, 
Efate and Guadalcanal. 

Control of the islands named by 
the committee has, in the past, 
been in the following hands: 

Japan — Saipan, Okinawa, Pa- 
lau, Majuro, Kwajalein, Eniwe- 
tok, Truk, the Bonins, the Kuriles, 
Palau. 

Britain or Australia — Manus, 
Guadalcanal. 

Joint British and French—Es- 
piritu Santo, Efate. 





F rench— Tontouta, Magenta, 
Noumea. 

United States— Pearl Harbor, 
Guam, Iloilo, Midway, Subic Bay, 
Mactan, Puerto Princesa, Tawi 
Tawi, Guimeras, the Aleutians, 
Canton, Johnston, American Sa- 
moa. 

The committee did not discuss 
American islands or Allied islands 
still in the hands of the Japanese. 
It will deal with them in a later 
report. 

It emphasized, however, that 
the United States should “take 
outright” the Japanese mandated 
islands and “the outlying Japa- 
nese islands.” 

“To those who challenge the 
justification” for retention of Pa- 
cific bases, the committee had 
this to say: 


“We will have restored peace to 
the Pacific almost single-hand- 
edly and if we are to be charged 
with the responsibility of main- 
taining that peace, we must be 
given the authority and the means 
by which to maintain the peace— 
one of the principal means being 
the authority over strategic isl- 
ands in the Pacific. . . . Pre-war 
mandates mean little enforcement 
of world peace if the countries 
that hold them are incapable of 
maintaining and defending the 
islands.” Heavy loss of American 
life in taking the various bases 
also was cited. 


The United States strategy of 
defense in the Pacific, the com- 
mittee said, “should revolve about 
a center line running north of 
the equator, through the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines, the Marianas and the Phil- 
ippines,”’ with the northern flank 
protected by the Aleutians and the 
Kuriles and the southern by “a 
mixture of islands” held outright 
by,-or under the mandate of, the 
British, the French, the Austral- 
ians, the New Zealanders, the 
Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
Chileans. 


Major Knowland 
To Succeed Johnson 


Gov. Earl Warren, of California, 
announced on Aug. 14 the ap- 
pointment of Maj. William Know- 
land (Republican), former State 
Senator, as successor to United 
States Senator Hiram Johnson, 
who died ,on Aug. 6. Senator 
Johnson’s death was noted in our 
issue of Aug. 16, page 764. Major 
Knowland stated on Aug. 17 that 
he hopes to be in Washingtoa 
when Congress convenes in Sep- 
tember. On that date Associated 
Press advices from Paris said: 

The 37-year-old publisher of 
“The Oakland (Calif.) Tribune,” 
who has been in the Army three 
and one-half years—seven months 
as a private—first learned of his 
appointment when he picked up 
yesterday’s “Stars and Stripes.” 

Major Knowland will go to 
Washington with six years of ex- 
perience in the California Legis- 
lature. He was Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for Cali- 
fornia in 1938. In 1940 he was 
named a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican 
National Committee, and in 1941 
was Chairman of the committee. 
Inducted as a private in 1942,-he 
won a Second Lieutenant’s Com- 
mission in 1943 after taking offi- 
cer candidate’s training at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

Although he has 96 discharge 
points, Major Knowland had little 
expectation of getting home im- 
mediately until he learned of his 
appointment. to the Senate. He 
was scheduled to go to Frankfort- 
on-Main in Germany to continue 
his work of writing an Army his- 


tory. ; 





France to Increase Purchasing Power of 
U. S. Armed Forces Through Monthly Payments 


It was made known on Aug. 


20 in a joint statement issued at 


Washington by the Treasury and War Departments, and the French 
Government, that the French Government is arranging to increase the 
purchasing power of the members of the Armed Forces of the United 


States in France. 
ury Department, says: 
~Onaer 
French Government will place at 
the disposal of the Americar 
Government a substantial num- 
ber of francs for distribution tc 
the members of the Armed Force: 
of the United States. These franc: 
will be paid at the rate of 850 
francs per month to members o} 
the Armed Forces of the Unitec 
States regularly. stationed i 
France, and 850 francs will be 
paid to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States sta- 
tioned outside France at the time 
of their entry into France or 
leave, on temporary duty or ir 
transit during redeployment.” 


The statement as it came fron 
the Treasury Department likewisc 
said: 

“At meetings held with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a 
which M. Rene Pleven, Ministei 
of Finance and of National Econ. 
omy of the French Government 
conferred with representatves o 
the United States War and Treas- 
ury Departments, consideratior 
was given to the problems whiclt 
have been of concern to _ the 
United States Government relat- 
ing to the general welfare anc 
purchasing power of members o 
the Armed Forces of the Unitec 
States. M. Pleven emphasized the 
French Government’s desire +t 
make arrangements allowing the 
many members of the Armec 
Forces of the United States whc 
will be stationed in, or in transii 
through, France during the perioc 
of redeployment to have the 
greatest possible opportunities 0: 
enjoying their brief stay ir 
France. 

“In Washington, an agreemen 
was reached on the broad prin- 
ciples of a program intended tc 
provide more entertainment fa- 
cilities, greater availability o 
nonrationed goods on_ specia 
terms and some special mechan- 
ism for generally improving the 
purchasing power of members o* 
the Armed Forces of the United 
States in France. It was further 
agreed that the War and Treas- 
ury Departments would appoint 
representatives to work out ir 
Paris, in cooperation with the 
American Forces in France anc 
with the French Government, the 
details of the program. 


“As a result of these negotia- 
tions which have been proceeding 
in Paris, the French Government 
is now announcing the following 
measures which it has put into 
effect. 


“The first of these is a program 
of substantial price reductions for 
articles made in France on sale at 
Army Exchanges and for enter- 
tainment and refreshments at 
centers already opened or to be 
opened with French Government 
cooperation. These price reduc- 
tions also apply to gifts pur- 
chased in French shops when ex- 
ported to an address outside 
France by the soldier purchaser. 
Also, the Army Central Welfare 
Fund will benefit from a partial 
refund of the prices heretofore 
paid for local purchases in France 
by the Army Exchange Service 
In order to acquaint members of 
the Armed Forces of the Unitec 





Major Knowland, whose views 
on foreign policy definitely are 
not isolationist, said he thought 
the United States “should have a 
strong American foreign policy— 
not Republican or Democratic— 
and that policy should not stop 
at the water’s edge.” 

He went to France in the sum- 
mer of 1944 with the historical 
section, advanced section commu- 
nications zone. He is now in the 
same branch with United States 
forces in the European theater. 

4) a*< f * 3 ‘ 


fit 


The statement issued as made public by the Treas- 





tnis arrangement the® 





States with the many places in 
France of historic and scenic in- 
terest, the French Government 
nas arranged for conducted tours, 
at no cost to members of the 
Armed Forces of the Unitec 
states, starting from the major 
ieave or assembly areas. 

“The distribution of francs will 
zo into effect at the end of Au- 
sust. All other features of the 
above program are already in op- 
eration in certain sections of 
France and are being actively ex- 
vanded. 

“Secretary of Treasury Vinson, 
n accepting this arrangement, has 
vnrecsed the 2vpreciation of the 
United States Government for the 
friendly action taken by the 
French Government.” 


3radley Succeeds 
Hines as Administrator 
Of Veterans Affairs 


Direction of the affairs of the 
Veterans Administration was 
taken over on Aug. 15 by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, commanding 
‘eneral of the 12th Army Group 
n Germany. who was named on 
July 6 by President Truman to 
3ucceed Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
as Administrator of Veterans Af- 
‘airs. The nomination was con- 
firmed by the United States Sen- 
ate on July 13. Under date of 
July 22, Associated Press advices 
from Washington stated: 

“Gen. Bradley flew here with- 
yut notice today to take over di- 
‘ection of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. At the Veterans Admin- 
‘stration offices, however, it was 
raid he probably would take a 
hrief leave before actually mov- 
ing in on Aug. 15.” 

Advices to the “New York 
Times” from Washington, June 7, 





stated that the President had, 


taken pains to make it clear that 
the change in the office implied 
no criticism of Gen. Hines. Its 
purpose, the President indicated, 
was to modernize for the benefit 
of the veterans of this war the 
Veterans Administration, which, 
as it now operates, was set up to 
care for the needs of veterans of 
World War I; Mr. Truman ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ad- 
ministrative post would be best 
filled by some one who was him- 
self a veteran of the present war. 

In an exchange of letters with 
General Hines, marked by com- 
plete cordiality, President Truman 
took note of a current investi- 
gation of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration now before the House 
Committee on Veterans Legisla- 
tion. He remarked that General 
Hines had asked for the investi- 
gation. 

“IT want you to know,” the 
President said in his letter, “that 
I have always had and shall con- 
tinue to have complete confidence 
in you and in your handling of 
public matters. In fact I shall ask 
you within the near future to take 
another post of public import- 
ance, and I hope that you will 
accept it.” 

General Hines had tendered his 
resignation in two letters, one be- 
ing a resignation as Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, and the other 
as Administrator of the Divisions 
of Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration. This latter office, 
designed to facilitate the place- 
ment of veterans in civilian jobs, 
includes also the Director of Se- 
lective Service and the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Mr. Truman said that this 
second position would be di- 
vorced from that of Veterans Ad- 
ministrator. 


Treasury Assignment 
of Gold Increment and 
Silver Seigniorage 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son announced on July 28 that the 
balance of increment resulting 
from reduction in weight of the 
gold dollar and the seigniorage re- 
sulting from the issue of silver 
certificates against silver bullion 
will no longer be segregated in 
the General Fund Balance on the 
Daily Statement of the Treasury. 
The advices state. 


Gold Increment 


“The total increment resulting 
from the reduction in the weight 
of the gold dollar amounted to 
$2,818,807,826.61, of which $2,029,- 
397,108.56 has been used pursuant 
to specific appropriations by the 
Congress and $645,387,965.45 was 
used in connection with the re- 
tirement of national bank notes 
during the fiscal years from 1935 
to 1939. The unexpended bal- 
ance of increment on July 24, 
1945, amounted to $144,022,752.60, 
of which $111,753,246.02 is the bal- 
ance available under the Act ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, for advances 
to Federal Reserve Banks for in- 
dustrial loans, Inasmuch as the 
authorization for payment to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for industrial 
loans is maintained in the ‘ap- 
propriation accounts’ of the 
Treasury and as payments for 
such purposes are made from the 
General Fund. in the same man- 
ner as payments under appropria- 
tions for other purposes, there is 
no need to set aside for an in- 
definite time an amount of. gold 
for payments to Federal Reserve 
Banks. 
Silver 


“When the policy of setting 
aside seigniorage in the General 
Fund was initially determined 
upon, in 1934, it was announced 
that an amount equivalent to such 
seigniorage would be applied 
eventually to retire the public 
debt. The fiscal situation since 
then has changed in many re- 


| spects. 


“As a result of the war, Treas- 
ury silver stocks have been made 
available to ‘our Allies under 
lend-lease arrangements. Also, 
considerable stocks have been 
sold to industry and the use of 
silver for subsidiary coinage has 
materially increased. ‘yaar 


“So long as the balance of sil- 
ver carried in the General Fund 
was sufficient to cover the accu- 
mulated seigniorage, it was not 
necessary to tie up other assets in 
the General Fund, but because of 
the developments recited above 
the Treasury is now, in effect, re- 
quired to maintain a substantial 
part of this seigniorage in the 
General Fund with borrowed 
money. More recently it has been 
determined that silver certificatés 
shall be issued on a basis of the 
full monetary value of the silver 
bullion in the General Fund, up 
to 300,000,000 ounces, with the 
remaining silver to be held avail- 
able for lend-lease requirements, 
subsidiary coinage, and es .. to 
industry under the Green Act. in 
view of these _ substantially 
changed circumstances, the origi- 
nal reasons for the segregation, of 
seigniorage in the General Fund 
balance no longer apply.” ; 


Would Continue Suspension 
Of Trade Barriers Hier 


The annual report of the Bank 


for International Settlements, 
Basle, Switzerland, declares that 
trade barriers suspended for the 
war’s duration might wey be 
continued in suspension after the 
war, according to “Wall [Street 
Journal” advices from London, 
May 3. The report points. out, 





however, that the balance be- 
tween cost and price struetures 
should be maintained by! some 
other means than by increasing 


government debts, or post-war 





| financial chaos may result. 
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Army-Navy Plan of Demobilization 


With the cessation of hostilities in the Pacific theatre, plans are 


being accelerated for the release 


of armed services personnel, and 


the War and Navy Departments, on Aug. 15, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington, which reported the release of state- 


ments covering the present demobilization program. 


Indicating that 


the three armed services had made public a broad outline of their 


demobilization plans, special ad- 
vices from Washington Aug. 15 to 
the New York “Times” noted: 

While the Army reiterated that 
it would get 5,000,000 men out of 
uniform in 12 months but insisted 
that it must have a post-war draft 
to keep the peace, the Navy re- 
vealed its plans to release 1,500,- 
000 to 2,500,000 Sailors and Coast 
Guardsmen: in 12 to 18 months 
and the Marine Corps established 
a point discharge system similar 
to the Army’s. 

The salient points of the plans 
announced by the services were 
these: 

(1) The Navy’s system differs 
from the Army’s, as its points are 
reckoned principally on age, 
length of service, limited credit 
for dependents and no special 
credit for overseas experience. 
However, officers and men who 
have won certain medals are 
eligible for automatic discharge 
on request. The Navy estimates 
that 327,000 men are immediately 
eligible for discharge under its 
plan and the critical scores for 
discharge will be lowered as this 
first group goes out. 


(2) The Army will release all 
enlisted men and women 38 years 
of age or older and promises im- 
mediate discharge for the 78,000 
“high-point” men now in this 
country but as yet not released. 

(3) The Army maintains that 
Selective Service “must continue,” 
or the men who have fought and 
won the war will have to be kept 
overseas as occupation troops. It 
will launch a voluntary enlist- 
ment program immediately. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, was on vacation today, but 
Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles, 
the War Department’s public re- 


lati 

G. Henry, Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Personnel, called a press con- 
ference to present a statement 
from him. It pledged that the 
Army would try to do “just as 
fast and effective a job” in getting 
men back from abroad and out 
of uniform as it had done “in the 
other direction.” It said that “we 
shall try desperately” to discharge 
5,000,000 high-point men in the 
‘next twelve months, although the 
greatest number ever shipped 
overseas in a year was 2,500,000. 

Mr. Stimson warned, however, 
that the needs of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s occupation forces had 
to be met. How many men will 
be needed to police the Pacific 
and Asiatic territory taken from 
the Japanese and how long they 
will be needed was not disclosed. 
_ If the regular induction of men 
is not continued, Mr. Stimson said 
large numbers will be doomed to 
prolonged service abroad and at 
home. But inductions under the 
Selective Service System will be 
reduced. 

Mr. Stimson made public a di- 
rective from Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, to all com- 
manding generals, ordering them 
to carry out the demobilization 
plan as rapidly as possible. Gen- 
eral Marshall particularly warned 
all officials to “combat natural 
tendencies to continue activities, 
demand: services and retain per- 
sonnel, supplies, equipment or 
facilities which are not clearly 
necessary.” 

The following are the War and 
Navy Department’s statement as 
reported by the Associated Press: 


Army 


I-do not believe that there has 
ever beén a case in history where 
so large an army has been so 
rapidly taken from civilian life, 
trained, equipped, transported to 
the fronts and put into battle as 
the Army of the United States in 
this war. 

It is eur aim and obiective to 
de just’ as fast and effective a 





job in the other direction. We in- 


tend to make just as good a rec- 
ord in getting these men from the 
battlefront back home and in 
civilian clothes. 

American soldiers have always 
had infinite possiblities. The qués- 
tion has always been what chance 
have we given them to use their 
capacities—what training, equip- 
ment and leadership have we pro- 
vided—and what have been the 
time elements? The time elements 
in this case were dreadfully 
narrow. The marines at Guadal- 
canal, Patch’s reinforcements, 
MacArthur’s first push over the 
Owen Stanleys—these were just 
in the nick of time to save Aus- 
tralia. 

The North African landing was 
just in time to help relieve the 

ussian front, counter-balance the 
Near East and assure the end of 
the Africa Corps. And so it went 
through New Guinea and the 
Philippines, in the Pacific, and by 
the landings in Sicily, Italy and 
Normandy in Europe. Never a 
moment too'soon and always with 
just enough men and supplies. It 
has been drive, drive, drive into 
the war up to now. 


From now on the tide goes out 
and we shall push with equal in- 
tensity to get the men back from 
the wars. In a minute I am going 
to read you the directive govern- 
ing the Army’s post-war objec- 
tives that has been issued to all 
commanders. Before I read this 
directive I want to make clear 
one or two parts of our program. 





yd director, and Maj. Gen. S. | 


First, we shail try desperately 
to discharge 5,000;000 high-point 
men in the next twelve months. 
The greatest number we have 
|ever sent overseas in a year was 
about 2,500,000. We expect now 
to get enough men ,.back fast 
enough to discharge 5,000,000 men 
in twelve months. 


These will be the high-point 
men. There is one possible ex- 
ception to this. Gen. MacArthur, 
before V-J Day, had combed out 
of invasion force all eighty-five- 
point men. We could not ask him 
to disorganize his invasion force 
by combing out men of lower 
score until after events prove that 
there is no risk in our occupation 
of Japan. Premature discharges 
must not be allowed to reduce the 
Army to the point where it would 
be unable to control situations 
which might arise within Japan. 


The second thing I want to com- 
ment on is the continuation of 
the draft. There are now 5,600,000 
men in our Army with over two 
years’ service. If we do not con- 
tinue a regular induction of men, 
we doom large numbers—a total 
equaling the number of men 
whom we now wish to have in- 
ducted —to prolonged service 
abroad and at home. The Presi- 
dent has said we shall continue 
Selective Service. I am certain 
that the vast majority of the 8,- 
000,000 now in the Army will 
agree with that decision. 

The directive governing War 
Department policy in the post- 
war era to which I referred reads 
as follows: ; 

_ “Subject: War Department poli- 
cies for the period following V-J 
Day: 

“(1) Since December, 1941, the 
nation has depended upon the 
Army and Navy to build up and 
direct the power to bring us vic- 
tory and peace. With the capitu- 
lation of Japan, the nation now 
looks forward to the demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and its installa- 
tions as rapidly and efficiently as 
practicable. In some respects our 
responsibility is just as heavy as 
during the critical days of 1942. 
The same imagination, energy 
and devotion to duty which char- 
acterized the activities of the 
Army during the past four years 











{ 
must now. be turned to the vast 


task of demobilization. 

“(2) The mission of the War 
Department during the period im- 
mediately following V-J Day is 
stated -as follows: 

“(A) To demobilize the Army 
and eliminate and curtail the ac- 
tivities of the War Department 
to the maximum extent, and with 
the greatest rapidity consistent 
with national commitments for 
occupational forces. 

‘“(B) To provide the occupa- 
tional forces in conquered and 
liberated areas with sufficient 
trained personnel, supplies and 
equipment to assure the proper 
performance of their missions, and 
to assure their maintenance at 
standards befitting American 
soldiers. 

“(C) To make reasonable pro- 
visions for fundamental post-war 
military requirements. Such pro- 
visions must not interfere with 
demobilization, and the elimina- 
tion and curtailment of War De- 
partment activities. 

“(3) In the performance of its 
mission, the War Department will 
be guided by the following gen- 
eral principles: 


“(A) Every expenditure which 
is not directly and vitally neces- 
sary to the performance of its 
mission must be eliminated. Dur- 
ing the war, Congress has been 
liberal in providing the War De- 
partment with funds. A serious 
obligation is now imposed on the 
department to cut expenditures 
to the minimum. The current re- 
quirements must be met to the 
fullest possible extent with sup- 
plies, equipment and _ facilities 
now available. 


“(B) Every member of the 
Army will be treated as an in- 
dividual. Primary emphasis will 
be placed upon the rapid dis- 
charge of military personnel in 
their order of priority as deter- 
mined by their critical scores. 
Emphasis will be given to the 
educational programs and prob- 
lems concerning personal read- 
justments to civilian life. 

“(C). All offieials will combat 
natural tendencies to continue 
activities, demand services and 
retain personnel, supplies, equip- 
ment or facilities which are not 
clearly necessary to the an- 
nounced mission of the Army and 
the War Department. This must 
be kept in mind in making all 
decisions. 

“By order of the Secretary of 
War. 

“G. C. Marshall, Chief of Staff.” 


"To carry out these policies, now 
that hostilities have ceased, the 
War Department is immediately 
confronted with three major re- 
sponsibilities. The first job is to 
make the victory secure by suit- 
able deployment of our Pacific 
occupation forces and demilita- 
rizing Japan. The second is to 
bring home and discharge with 
all possible speed the men who 
are no longer required for ef- 
fective national defense and for 
the occupational armies in Eu- 
rope, and the Far East, and for 
the normal establishment of the 
Army. The third is to halt 
immediately the production of 
purely war munitions and release 
facilities for civilian production. 


Many of the ships that are now 
carrying troops and supplies to 
the Pacific from Europe and from 
this country will be re-routed to 
United States ports. Only those 
carrying men and equipment 
needed for immediate occupation 
duty or which are so close to their 
Pacific destinations that. it would 
be unwise to turn them around 
will complete their voyages as 
originally scheduled. 


Except for those units which 
are specifically requested for fu- 
ture shipment by the Commander 
in Chief of Army Forces in the 
Pacific, General MacArthur, and 
the commanding general of the 
United States forces in the China 
theatre of operations, General 
Wedemeyer, and except for the 
flow of low-point replacements, 
the gigantic process of redeploy- 
ment which started with Ger- 





many’s surrender will be thrown 
into reverse. 

Air and sea transportation will 
be utilized to the maximum to 
return our high-score men now 
overseas to their homes. Immedi- 
ate action is being taken to en- 
large the separation centers in 
this country so they will soon be 
able to discharge 500,000 men a 
month. 

Our goal is to reduce the Army 
by 5,000,000 in the next twelve 
months, but it may take several 
months longer. More men will 
have to be moved in less time 
and over longer distances than 
ever before. It is a tremendous 
undertaking. 


In order that there may be no 
delay in starting discharges under 
a revised point system, we shall 
continue. for the present to re- 
lease enlisted men under the old 
adjusted service-rating score of 
eighty-five and enlisted members 
of the Women’s Army Corps 
under the old score of forty-four. 
For officers the present discharge 
system will remain unchanged at 
this time, with preference in dis- 
charge to be given to those with 
the longest and most arduous 
service. 

Our first responsibility before 
we make additional men eligible 
for release from the Army will be 
to make certain that the Japanese 
have accepted the surrender terms 
in good faith . 

There are 2,250,000 trained Jap- 
anese soldiers in the home islands 
alone and an equal number still 
to be disarmed in other Pacific 
and Asiatic territory. Until our 
own troops have moved in and 
ascertained that no new treach- 
ery is being planned by any 
groups in the Japanese popula- 
tion, we must have the means to 
stamp out inexorably and com- 
pletely any enemy uprising. 

As soon as all danger from this 
source has been removed, ar- 
rangements will be completed for 
putting into effect a revised point 
system, whiclr will allow troops 
credit for service after May 12. 
A lower critical score will be es- 
tablished and further reductions 
in this score will be made pe- 
riodically to insure that discharges 
proceed at the highest rate per- 
mitted by transportation. The 
aim will be, as in the past, to 
insure that those who have the 
longest and hardest service re- 
ceive first consideration for dis- 
charge. 

In addition, all enlisted person- 
nel 38 years of age or older will 
be eligible for discharge within 
ninety days after fhey make ap- 
plication for discharge. 

Delay in releases on the grouncis 
of military necessity will be 
limited to a few highly specialized 
classifications. And men employed 
in speeding the demobilization in 
this country must wait replace- 
ment by low-score men from 
Europe. 

As conditions permit, some or 
all of the highly specialized class- 
ifications will be eliminated so 
that every eligible man may be 
restored to civilian life. 


To guarantee fairness to the 
men overseas, inductions under 
the Selective Service system 
must continue, but at a reduced 
rate. In no other way can we pro- 
vide men to replace gradually the 
soldiers now forming our occupa- 
tion forces and _ garrisons in 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Caribbean. 
In no other way can the overseas 
men find relief, since the numbers 
are too large to hope to replace 
them with volunteers. 


A complete realignment of per- 
sonnel of all units in this country 
and overseas will have to be made 
on the basis of the new adjusted 
service rating scores. This will 
continue to make it possible to 
give priority of discharge to those 


most entitied to this consideration. 


The eagerness with which the 
men of the Army and their loved 
ones await their discharge is evi- 
dent, but even now, if we are io 
secure the peace, some men with 
low-point totals will have to sail 
to foreign shores to relieve others 





4 
who have been overseas a long 


time. They will now go to assign- 
ments that should involve little 
or no personal danger, but we 
would all prefer if they did not 
have to go at all. 

The plans for shutting off the 
tremendous flow of weapons and 
equipment that has poured from 
the factories of America to the 
war fronts of the world are ready 
and have already been put into 
effect. 

All of us are conscious, in this 
moment of victory, of the tre- 
mendous debt we owe to the fight- 
ing men, but at the same time we 
must have in mind the grim re- 
sponsibility to make permanent 
the peace for which so many 
Americans have given their lives. 


Navy 

The Navy Department today 
announced its plan for release of 
personnel effective immediately, 
and its intention, subject only to 
military commitments, to release 
1,500,000 to 2,500,000 men within 
the next year to.18 months. Type 
and area commanders have been 
directed that, among those eligi- 
ble for discharge under the plan, 
preference will be given to men 
who have been longest at sea or 
overseas. 

This new general personnel-re- 
lease formula applies to all per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve, to 
inductees and to those in the reg- 
ular Navy who are serving be- 
yond the expiration of enlistment. 


The Coast Guard is following a 
parallel plan to that of the Navy. 
The Marine Corps plan will be 
announced separately. 

The Navy has established a for- 
mula giving credit for age, length 
of service and dependency, and 
critical scores which at the out- 
set represent the minimum num- 
ber of points required for release. 


One-half point is allowed for 
each year of age, figured to the 
nearest birthday. 

One-half point is allowed for 
each full month of active duty 
since Sept. 1, 1939. 

Ten points are allowed if the 
individual has a _ dependent. 
(Credit for dependency is estab~ 
lished if the enlisted man or of- 
ficer or their dependents are re- 
ceiving an allowance from the 
Government for dependency at 
the time the plan goes into ef- 
fect: subsequent dependency will 
not be computed. Personnel whose 
wives are members of any of the 
armed forces also are entitled to 
ten points.) 

Four critical scores are estab- 
lished for different classifications 
of Navy personnel, lower eligibil- 
ity totals being fixed for enlisted 
men in comparison to male offi- 
cers as well as separate scores 
for enlisted Wave personnel and 
Wave officers. 

The four critical scores are as 
follows: 44 for enlisted male per- 
sonnel, 29 for enlisted Wave per- 
sonnel, 49 for male officer person 
nel, 35 for Wave officer per- 
sonnel. 

The Navy will make downward 
adjustments in the critical scores 
whenever military commitments 
permit. By this means the Navy 
plan is kept flexible and allow- 
ance is made for accelerating the 
rate of personnel release. 


Lower critical scores were as- 
signed to Wave personnel because 
such personnel will not ordinarily 
receive benefit of dependency 
credit and the women’s reserve 
has not been in existence long 
enough for women personnel to 
have been on active duty a length 
of time proportionate to male 
personnel. 


Regardless of his critical score, 
anyone who has received one of 
the higher combat decorations of 
the armed services is entitled to 
release upon his own request. 
These awards are the Medal of 
Honor, Navy Cross, Legion of 
Merit, Silver Star Medal, Dis-~ 
tinguished Flying Cross, and 
comparable medals of the Army, 
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if such awards were made for 
combat achievement. 

Provisions will be made outside 
this formula for the more rapid 
discharge of certain categories of 
aviation persormel and other 
classes of personnel in which 
large excesses over present re- 
quirements exist. 

Certain individuals will con- 
tinue to be eligible for release or 
_ discharge under conditions speci- 
_ fied in previous directives, such 
as extreme hardship cases involv- 
ing dependency, enlisted men age 

42 and over who request release. 
' The computed service age for- 
mula for the release of officer and 
enlisted personnel, which became 
effective July 24, 1945, is can- 
_ celed. 

Approximately 327,000 become 
immediately eligible for release 
under the Navy demobilization 
plan. This number includes 261,- 
_ 000 enlisted men, 5,200 enlisted 
women, 40,000 male officers, 500 
Wave officers and up to 20,000 
award holders. 

In addition to the increases in 
personnel who will become eli- 
gible for release as they accrue 
additional credit for service and 
age, larger numbers to be dis- 
charged will result from future 
reductions of the critical scores. 


The Navy Department expects 
to lower the critical scores in or- 
der to meet its goal of releasing 
up to 2,500,000 men within a year 
to 18 months. The speed and the 
extent to which this will be pos- 
sible will, of course, depend upon 
military commitments. 


The keynote of the Navy de- 
mobilization plan is simplicity and 
speed of computation. Careful 
consideration was given to other 
factors which might have been in- 
cluded in computing the critical 
scores. Several were excluded be- 
cause it was apparent that they 
would have complicated and 
slowed down the entire procedure 
without returning the individual 
to civilian life more rapidly. 


Allowance for more than one 
dependent is not included in the 
critical scores because, as a whole, 
the added factor would not ma- 
terially alter the order of release. 
While only 45% of the total Naval 
personnel have dependents, ap- 
proximately 65% of the 327,000 
now eligible for release have de- 
pendents. 

Credit for overseas service was 
also considered but is not used in 
computing critical scores because 
. to add this factor would further 
_ complicate the formula without 
materially altering the order of 
discharge... Navy records. show 
that 93% of male personnel (offi- 
cers and enlisted) qualified for 
sea or foreign duty (excluding 
those recently taken into the serv- 
ice and now in training for such 
duty) have served outside of the 
continental limits. In instructions 
. released by the Department, iype 
. and area commanders have been 
. directed that, among those eligible 
. for discharge under this plan, 
. preference as to order of return 
to this country will be given to 
men who have been longest at 


' §$@a or overseas. 


As an example, if.an enlisted 
man is 29 years old, has been in 
the service since January, 1942, 
and is married, he would receive 
14% points for his age, 21% points 
_ for the number of months he has 
- been in the service and 10 points 
' for dependency, a total of 46 
points, or 2 points more than 
the number required to make him 
eligible for separation. 


The present critical scores de- 
termine the immediate eligibility 
for discharge. The controlling 
' factors in future reductions in the 
' critical scores and on the num- 
bers and rate of discharge will 
obviously be military commit- 
ments and the availability of 
shipping. The responsibilities to 
which the Navy may be commit- 


ted in the Pacific, the availability | 


of ships to transport personnel 
across thousands of miles of 
ocean and the ability of the rail- 


roads to handle traffic will neces-'! 





sarily regulate the speed with 
which demobilization takes place. 

Personnel who do not wish to 
be released at the time that they 
become eligible may apply to stay 
in the Navy as long as there is 
need for their services. _Con- 
versely, in order to avoid the re- 
duction of personnel on ships and 
in essential shore activities to the 
point where they are unable to 
operate, commanding officers are 
permitted to delay detachment of 
eligible persons until they are re- 
placed, but not for more than 120 
days. Personnel in certain classi- 
tications, such as the Medical 
Corps and certain other types of 
specialists, may be held for pe- 
riods greater than 120 days until 
their vitally needed services can 
be replaced. 

Twenty personnel separation 
centers are in process of being 
set up at strategic locations. In 
addition, personnel separation 
centers for the Women’s Reserve 
are being established in five cities. 
Those designated for separation 
will be processed at these centers 
within 72 hours after arrival 
there. All personnel will be given 
a private and personalized exit 
interview, informed of a veteran’s 
rights and benefits, and instructed 
as to the appropriate agencies au- 
thorized to administer those ben- 
efits. 

Whether or not the Navy con- 
tinues to use inductees will, of 
course, depend on national policy 
with respect to the maintenance 
of the Selective Service System. 
Adequate personnel will be need- 
ed by the Navy to meet neces- 
sary commitments, including mil- 
itary requirements and the laying 
up of ships and other gear. The 
intake of new personnel will al- 
low the Navy to discharge these 
responsibilities while releasing 
with as little delay as possible 
men who have borne the burden 
of the war. 





Cotton Spinning for July 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Aug. 22 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
127,798 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on July 31, 1945, of which 22,030,- 
280 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
22,188,330 in June, 22,167,678 in 
May, 22,158,674 in April, 22,232,- 
168 in March, and 22,291,072 in 
July, 1944. The aggregate num- 
per of active spindle hours re- 
ported for the month was 7,922,- 
813,588, an average of 343 per 
spindle in place, compared with 
),239,765,994,, an average of 399 
per spindle in place, for _last 
month and 8,603,032,057, an aver- 
age of 369 per spindle in place, 
for July 1944. Based on an activ- 
ity of 80 hours per week, cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
cperated during July 1945 at 
102.0% capacity. The percent, on 
the same activity basis, was 118.8 
for June, 114.8 for May, 116.9 for 
April, 121.8 for March, and 115.4 
for July 1944. 


Would Encourage Germany 


To Build Free Institutions 


The assertion that the military 
government of German? could 
not be a purely negative control 
and that the Germans “should be 
encouraged to build free institu- 
tions suitable to their needs,’ was 
made at Belfast on Aug. 24 by 
General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Reporting this, As- 
sociated Press accounts from Bel- 
fast said: 


Speaking at a ceremony in 
whieh he accepted the freedom of 
Belfast, the wartime Allied Su- 
preme Commander praised the 
British because they “historically 
have been vigilant of their ancient 
liberty.” 


“They have displayed a sturdy 
sense of responsibility,” he said. 


“A tremendous step toward 
world peace will be accomplished 
if a similar sense of personal re- 
svonsibility can be acquired by 
the German people.” 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


Japanese, ended the war. The 
proposition is inescapable that we 
don’t need an army, navy or air 
corps in the future, just.a few 
Atomic Bombs. 


This is what the Army and 
Navy knows. If you go to an 
Army or Navy high officer and 
mention the Atomic Bomb, you 
do so at your own risk. The 
things he is saying about the 
seientists are not fit to print. You 
can imagine how he feels, too. 
For more than three and a half 
years the services have been 
squabbling about who was win- 
ning the war: the Army, the Navy 
or the Air Corps. It is a fact that 
they spent lives galore and bil- 
lions of dollars in the process. 
But in the final analysis a few 
bespectacled scientists step in and 
wave them aside and say they 
won it. 


In all of our experience in the 
great propaganda mill of Wash- 
ington we have never seen such 
confusion. You talk to the Army 
and Navy people and get the im- 
pression that the Atomic Bomb is 
the greatest hoax that has ever 
been perpetrated upon a people. 
They are eagerly citing the state- 
ment of the Danish Minister in 
Tokio, just arrived in Washing- 
ton, that the most miserable night 
he ever spent was the night early 
in March when our B 29’s came 
over Tokio and killed 100,000 
people. But the Japs are saying 
that our Atomic Bomb is stil 
killing people in the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki areas. That, accord- 
ing to our Army and Navy people, 
is just the Japs’ way of saving 
face. And it is a fact that they 
would like to wreak revenge on 
them more for this than for Pearl 
Harbor. 


Into this melody creeps through 
a story of the experience of two 
American flyers who a few days 
ago had to land at Nagusaki be- 
cause of the lack of gas. Appar- 
ently not knowing of the raging 
controversy in Washington, they 
told of seeing street cars running 
and people walking the streets of 
Nagasaki where the Japs say 
people are still dying from the 
effects of the bomb. In the mean- 
time, we are told that although all 
war contracts have been cancelled, 
the atomic bomb plants are still 
working. Yet it is such a devas- 
tating thing that our Government 
hopes to bring about an interna- 
tional control, and in the mean- 
time, we had certainly better not 
stay out of any international or- 
ganization, or refuse to give money. 
abroad; we must go to any extent 
to get along in the world com- 
munity, because this atomic bomb 
has made us next door neighbors. 
The Army and Navy don’t have 
any neighborly feeling. They’d 
like to run the scientists and the 
scientists’ propagandists, clean off 
the board. An observation here 
would be that there is no such 
thing as security. The generals 
thought they had it; then came 
the scientists. 


There is plenty of evidence 
that Henry Wallace is moving to- 
wards a break with Truman. He 
doesn’t like his job. In it he is 
bottled up and must remain loyal 
to Truman for a second term. It 
may not be Wallace so much as 
the crowd around him. His CIO- 
PAC followers are minus a leader. 
In the great reconversion they are 
being washed up. That is, as the 
hill billies, farmers, ne’er do wells, 
malcontents, overaged and incom- 
petents are being swept out of 
the plants, Sidney Hillman, Phil 
Murray et al, are losing their 
strength. Their cause is being dis- 
sipated. They are making a tre- 
mendous stand on the so-called 
Full Employment Bill. 

But they need a flaming evan- 
gelist. They seem to have def- 
initely sold Wallace that this is 
his role. He can’t exercise it as a 





member of Truman’s cabinet. So 
watch for a split. 

Before Truman left for Pots- 
dam, Henry showed up with what 
he called his economic blue print. 
Truman waved it aside, told him 
to wait until after Potsdam. Since, 
Wallace hasn’t been able to get 
Truman’s ear. 


The handwriting on the wall is 
the revival of Wallace in the 
“Liberal” papers recently. He has 
all sorts of plans, according io 
this build up, but is being held 
in check. Watch for his separa- 
tion from the cabinet soon and his 
becoming the Joan of Arc of the 
radicals. 


When one thinks of all the jobs 
available in this country, and 
how, if the politicians would keep 
their hands off, things would very 
likely adjust themselves, it is a 
little sickening to know what is in 
store, politically, for us. But it is 
there. 


O’Connor to Succeed 
Mrs. Rosenberg As 
WMC Regional Director 


Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg an- 
nounced on Aug. 19 that she has 
submitted her resignation as Re- 
gional Director of the War 
Manpower Commission to Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt. The resig- 
nation is to take effect Sept. 15; 
when she will resume her private 
practice as a consultant in the 
fields of industrial, labor and 
public relations. 

Mrs. Rosenberg is a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version and is also a consultant 
to the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration. She will 
continue these activities, as weil 
as her work as Chairman of the 
New York City Veterans’ Service 
Center. Mrs. Rosenberg has made 
two trips to Europe within the 
past year—first as personal repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt 
to study the problems of return- 
ing service men and, recently, for 
the same purpose, at the request 
of President Truman. Mrs. Ros- 
enberg has been Regional Di- 
rector of the War Manpower 
Commission since its establish- 
ment in 1942; From 1936 to 1942 
she was Regional Director of the 
Social Security Board, and in 
1941 was also appointed Regional 
Director of the Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services. 
Previously she had been Regional 
Director of the National Recov- 
ery Administration for New York 
State. She is also a member cf 
the New York State War Council, 
the New York City Mayor’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, and hon- 
orary Chairman of the New York 
City Defense Recreation Commit- 
tee of which she was one of the 
founders. 

In accepting Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
resignation, Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, announced that Jo- 
seph B. O’Connor would succeed 
her as Regional Director of the 
War Manpower Commission. Mr. 
O’Connor has been Deputy Re- 
gional Director of the War Man- 
power Commission and formerly 
was Assistant Regional Director 
of the Social Security Board. 


Paying on Gold Futures 

From Chungking July 31 Asso- 
ciated Press advices as follows 
were reported wy the New York 
“Herald Tribune”: 


The government disclosed today 
a decision that all persons who 
bought gold futures before sales 
were suspended June 25 will be 
given only 60% of the gold con- 
tracted for and be paid the re- 
maining 40% of the original pur- 
chasing price in “Allied Victory 
Bonds.” 

This produced another jump in 
the black market price of gold 
which rose from $160,000 Chinesc 





MacLeish and Holmes 
Quit State Department 


Following the resignation of Jo- 
seph C. Grew as Under-Secretary 
of State, and the appointment of 
Dean G. Acheson (formerly As- 
sistant Secretary), as his suc- 
cessor, announced earlier this 
month, further changes have since 
occurred in the official staff of 
Secretary of State Byrnes. On 
Aug. 17 it was made known that 
Archibald MacLeish and Gen. 
Julius C. Holmes had resigned as 
Assistant Secretaries. President 
Truman on Aug. 21 nominated 33- 
year-old Col. Frank McCarthy, of 
Richmond, Va., Secretary of the 
War Department’s general staff, 
as Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Administration. In 
his new post Colonel McCarthy 
will succeed General Holmes. It 
was noted in Associated Press 
advices from Washington Aug. 17 


|that only three of the original 


State Department high command 
which served under former Sec- 
retary Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
remain — Assistant Secretaries 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (in charge 
of Latin-American affairs), James 
C. Dunn (in charge of all foreign 
affairs except Latin-American) 
and Will Clayton (in charge of 
economic affairs). 


From the same advices we 
quote: 


“Mr. MacLeish, former Librar- 
ian of Congress, was brought into 
the Department last year to di- 
rect public information activities. 
He said in his letter of resigna- 
tion that the duties of the position 
to which the late President Roose- 
velt appeinted him had ‘mate- 
rially altered with the adoption 
of the United Nations charter and 
the termination of the war.” — 

“Mr. Truman, in accepting the 
resignation, expressed sincere 
appreciation for Mr. MacLeish’s 
‘splendid service.’ 


“General Holmes, an old-line 
foreign service man, had served 
on Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
staff before Mr. Roosevelt named 
him Assistant Secretary in charge 
of administration last December. 
He advised Mr. Truman that his 
plans at the time were to return 
to private business when the war 
was over. ‘ 


“Mr. Truman expressed ‘deep 
appreciation of the splendid serv- 
ice’ Holmes gave in the army and 
‘of the equally effective contribu- 
tion you have made to the war 
effort in the office you now re- 
linquish.’ ” 

Under date of Aug. 21 special 
advices from Washington to the 
New York “Times” had the fol- 
lowing to say, in part: 

“Colonel McCarthy, who as- 
sumes direction of the State De- 
partment’s administration on the 
eve of its reorganization, has had 
a rapid ascension in the War De- 
partment, where he demonstrated 
exceptional ability as an organ- 
izer and as confidential collabor- 
ator of General Marshall and 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
He entered the War Department 
in 1940 as a First Lieutenant in 
the office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff. Promoted rapidly; he 
became liaison officer between the 
White House and the General 
Staff in 1941, and, attaining the 
rank of full colonel in 1943, he 
was made secretary of the War 
Department’s General Staff in 
January, 1944. 


“Colonel McCarthy is now _re- 
verting to the Army Reserve 
Corps on an inactive status and, 
as a civilian, will assume his du- 
ties as Assistant Secretary of 
State tomorrow.” 

The resignation of Mr. Grew 
and the appointment of Mr. Ache- 
son as his successos appeared in 
our issue of Aug. 23, page 859. 





The black market value: of the 
American dollar, which had eased 
to about $2,400 Chinese from a 
peak of $3,000, again was ap- 


to more than $200,000 an ouncé.| proaching the $3,000 mark. 
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Autonomics and Economics 
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transition “restrictive policies” 
with their brood of political and 
economic injustices are excused 
as an interim “necessity.” The 
end—the receding not of gold at 
the. end of the rainbow—is used 
to justify the means—the perpe- 
tuity of political expedients. 

Yet the politican is the result, 
not the cause, of this impasse. If 
he can see only “a compromise 
between the two (a free and a 
‘planned’ economy), involving in- 
termediate organizations of vari- 
ous types,” that is because he is 
advised by Keynesians, i.e., by 
economists who attribute our fi- 
nancial ills, not to usury as de- 
fined by Father Dempsey (“forced 
Saving’), but to “monopoly prof- 
its resulting in a reduction of de- 
mand and excessive savings.’’* 
This made-in-Britain economics 
tells the politician that, “in the 
words of Professor Hansen, mon- 
opolistic organizations and corpo- 
rations can be made the servants 
of a well-functioning economic 
and political society, and not its 
masters;” this to be done by “am- 
phibious” muddling-through in 
politics. 

Even Hayek, who forcefully re- 
jected this socialistic flair for 
politics when faced with it on the 

hicago Round Table, has failed 
to suggest the road to freedom— 
has, indeed, only indicated a dif- 
ferent road to serfdom! For as 
Hansen pointed out in his review 
ef Hayek’s book (New Republic, 
Jan. 5, 1945), he has turned to an 
advocacy of government stock- 
piling as a “monetary” measure 

r pegging prices, which could 
pardly be called an open market 
free from government controls! 
This, be it noted, is precisely the 
yalorization scheme advocated by 
Boothby (Commercial and Finan- 
eial Chronicle, p. 2516) who is, 

owever, not so naive as the pro- 

ssor and can be consistent, if 
not right, in saying plainly that 

‘free competition is largely out of 

date” and “wasteful.” So have the 
professional straddler and _ his 
political proselyte become “am- 
phibious” in operation. They 
choose “ends,” rather than means 
\hich will actually “avoid the 
«mnipotence of uncontrolled state 
«omination;” for all is well, they 
say, if we but “preserve the con- 
: titutional checks and balances 
which are essential in a demo- 
cvatie society’—which, being in- 
t rpreted, means that constitution- 
ally represented majorities can 
‘0 no wrong. Yet, when we write 
# “charter” for the nations, we 
icly, not on “checks and bal- 
ances,” but on the actual consent 
(the veto power) of the governed, 
to prevent autocratic tyrannies! 
Which, indeed, is the true antidote 
for omnipotent government? Ob- 
viously, neither! 


Because of this impasse in eco- 
nomic and political theory, Rus- 
‘lam concessions (so-called) in 
t e interest of harmony (so- 
¢: led) at San Francisco, can have 
hed no meaning beyond the im- 
ny diate situation in dealing dip- 
lomatically (so to speak) with a 
bex of tinder. For no purely 
fF litical procedure, much less the 
iuachinery there evolved, can 
lave any determining significance 
‘2 the establishment of lasting 


peace. (Cf “The Financial Situ- 
ation,” Commerciai and Financial 
Chronicle, June 7, 1945.) The 


*This same mischevious con- 
fusion, furnishes the background 
for David McCord Wright’s pro- 
Keynesian analysis of “The Rad- 
i Indictment” of capitalism, in 
the Harvard Business Review, 
summer issue, 1945, p. 393-414, in 
which “forced saving” is wholly 
elided as a source of instability 
and a cause of the “barriers” 
which are set up to “hamstring” 
capitalism. It is thus made to ap- 
pear that what is lacking is only 
the will, not the way, to compe- 
titive enterprise as the basis for 
freedom. Se 





lessons of history, being negative 
and of no vaiue except as tney 
direct attention to the alternative 
and positive lessons available in 
science, have taught nothing so 
surely, by their pragmatic trial- 
and-error method, as that no sys- 
tem that depends upon leadership, 
regardless of how such leadership 
is chosen or made “responsible” 
.o the governed, can assure peace 
on earth and good will among 
men. Principles, not personalities, 
make for understanding and 
peace; and as to principles we 
need to look for the beam in our 
own eye if we hope tu be able 
vo point out to Russia the mote 
chat is in hers. The Russian idea 
that she is reforming human so- 
ciety—that it is her Marxian 
mission to put us all (except, of 
course, the bourgeoisie) on the 
nigh road to Utopia by elimina- 
cing property incomes—is scarcely 
more naive than our own conceit 
chat, in “our American way of 
life” based on “private enter- 
prise’, we have already attained 
vo a seventh wonder of the world 
with our “free competition” and 
its “highest standard of living.” 
“Pride goeth before a fall.” 


“Beware the Greeks” 


The truth about serfdom is that 
which our modern Soothsayer 
(Hayek) has pointed out, namely, 
that we, too, are on the -road 
thereto; and serfdom is not the 
path to peace—except by coercion. 
No better example of this deadly 
drift, in the very face of political 
democracy, could be adduced to 
justify Hayek’s warning than the 
Boothby article on cartels in the 
“Chronicle” (already cited), in 
which this distinguished M. P. 
concludes (with prophetic fore- 
sight as to election returns) that 
governments are to be bettered, 
not by governing less, but by gov- 
erning more. And with the resort 
to equivocation so usual in poli- 
tics, this is pointed out as “con- 
servative” doctrine which so 
“rationalizes” human society that 
it is to become “amphibious’— 
half slave and half free—as a way 
of checking “the power to exploit 
‘the common man’”—who seems 
not yet to have learned to beware 
the Greeks when bearing gifts! 


Much as current “religious” 
ideas imply the cashiering of ob- 
jective truth by “spiritual” con- 
cepts, and by much the same per- 
verse reasoning based on factual 
ignorance as in that “Science” 
which is calling itself “Christian,” 
30 does the British ideology of 
Keynes imply the same dissipation 
of liberty that Russia has de- 
veloped and which we are de- 
veloping under the baneful in- 
fluence of essentially the same 
Marxian sophistry. We do not, 
ndeed, have to translate Russian 
iterature in order to understand 
and criticize her utopian ideology. 
[he seeds of that ideology are 
‘ight in our midst, within the very 
Joors of our churches as they 
‘ermonize us on the notion that 
it is the “spirit”, not the substance, 
»f human social relations that 
nust determine social welfare and 
he maintenance of peace. Not 
sanity in law, but honesty in 
2eople, is essential, they say; and 
such “honesty” is, by the equivo- 
zations of ecclesiastical meta- 
ohysics, translated into a distor- 
ion of good sense—a misconstruc- 
‘ion of the “golden” rule to mean 
that if we really want to satisfy 
yur needs—our “greed”—the way 
‘0 this Garden of Eden is for us 
all to be our “brother’s keeper;” 
Whereupon Providence will inter- 
vene, cause and enable the good 
orethren to return each other’s 
favors, and we have “freedom 
from want;” quod erat faciendum. 
cast thy bread upon foreign 
waters and it will return to thee 
in terms of a “multiplier;” such is 
she siren song with which Ameri- 
tans are being this day hypnotized 
into economic inanition! 

In a world of biological com- 





petition this naive dependence 








upon “people of good will” to keep 
the peace simply penalizes such 
“good” intentions, with the result, 
so pointedly indicated by Hayek, 
that the best people have the road 
to their own serfdom by letting 
the worst rise to power, precisely 
as they did in Germany. It was 
German mythology, be it noted, 
that personified this ideology in 
Santa Claus, a jolly good tellow 
now driven from the Fatherland 
and become a refugee in America 
with the nom de guerre of Uncle 
Sap. A wolf if sheep’s clothing, 
he is about to be canonized in- 
ternationally as an anti-perfec- 
tlonist who artlessly prescribes 
that intellectual anodyne which 
Says so easily: “It’s too deep for 
me; you see, I didn’t take that 
course in college; and _ besides, 
I’m too busy establishing a New 
World Order to stop for such a 
dilettante pastime as arguing 
about abstractions; let George do 
it.” And George, and/or perhaps 
rather Ivan, will do it—very 
likely all of it—when it comes to 
vetoing international use of power 
in enforcing justice. 


Vickers versus Boothby 

This predilection for plunging 
ahead into action morally and 
mentally sans-culote, i.e., “with 
our pants down,” is plainly pred- 
icated on the false notion that the 
lessons of experience, even in- 
dividual experience, are an ade- 
quate guide in a social setting. 
On this basis Mr. Boothby con- 
cludes that “there can be no 
doubt that the Ruhr magnates 
were right” in criticizing compe- 
tition in the British coal mines, 
and that (quoting “conservative” 
Lord McGowan): “The only solu- 
tion is to regulate production and 
prices and to control competi- 
tion...” 


Why, may we ask, has Mr. 
Boothby come thus to ignore the 
monetary liberalism of the 
founder of the Economic Reform 
Club and Institute and to adopt 
the opinions of these pseudo-con- 
servatives, or neo-liberals—poli- 
tical “amphibians” is his own, 
very apt, expression!—who are 
aping the very magnates of Ger- 
man industry who set Hitler up 
in the business of proving with 
power politics that free enter- 
prise and industrial competition 
is a sin? Vincent Vickers, of the 
British firm of that name, went 
through World War I in the same 
position (as a Director of the 
Bank of England under Sir Mon- 
tagu Norman, British collaborator 
in German interwar finance) as 
that which Lord Keynes has oc- 
cupied in this war. But he ar- 
rived at very different conclusions. 
After breaking relations with 
Governor Norman and the Bank 
of England, Vickers founded the 
London Reform Club’in which 
Mr. Boothby is said to be in- 
terested. At the time of his death 
just after the war had begun in 
Europe in the fall of 1939, he had 
climaxed the effort of fully ten 
years of his life devoted to re- 
pudiation, not of free, competitive 
enterprise after the Keynesian 
manner, but of the British finan- 
cial system, by writing a short 
treatise on “Economic Tribula- 
tion” in much the same vein as 
“The Road to Serfdom.” 

Unlike the Austrian academi- 
cian, however, Vickers came for- 
ward with a specific recommenda- 
tion for a “fixed and constant in- 
ternal purchasing power of 
money” which “can be done by 
so issuing and regulating the 
volume of available credit and 
currency that it shall at all times 
be adequate to permit of the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer 
being equated with the volume of 
production. .. Any additional sup- 
ply of money should be issued as 
a clear asset to the State; so that 
money will be spent into exist- 
ence, and not lent into existence.” 

This is essentially the same con- 
clusion as that at which Dr. Cur- 
rie in this country arrived in his 
Harvard monograph on “The Sup- 
ply and Control of Money in the 


United States.” Yet Currie’s 





treatise has been as consistently 
ignored here as Vickers is being 
ignored by Mr. Boothby. Mr. 
Vickers was very specific in his 
repudiation of the conclusions at 
which Mr. Boothby has arrived 
as to virtual elimination of free, 
private enterprise after the man- 
ner of the German magnates. I 
quote from “Economic Tribula- 
tion,” London edition, 1941, p. 65: 

“Strenuous efforts have been 
made over some 25 years’’—those 
were the very years in which John 
Maynard Keynes rose to the peer- 
age by such efforts!—‘“to patch up 
the money system in an attempt 
to make it last a little longer; but 
it has stood, and now stands, in 
the way of progress and social 
betterment, thereby creating uni- 
versal unrest and a tendency to 
Obtain by force what cannot be 
obtained otherwise. For the sake 
of our children let us take warn- 
ing in time. Let us discard the 
policy of inaction and pretense, 
and boldly face the fact that it is 
not the inevitable smoke of the 
galley stove which assails our 
nostrils, but that a fire is raging 
in the hold and that the ship of 
state is in imminent danger. Our 
democratic system and our exist- 
ing financial system can no longer 
live together; one of them must 
give way to the other.” 

Why has Mr. Boothby chosen to 
give way on the side of serfdom? 
Why does he fail even to mention 
“regulating the -volume of avail- 
able credit and currency” by pro- 
cedure which does not lend money 
into existence, as a _ possibility? 
(“Public ownership” of the Bank 
of England as outlined for the 
new Socialist regime by Laski, 
when Parliament was cenvened is 
definitely not in line with elim- 
ination of lending from monetary 
expansion.) Why have these vital 
banking reforms, particularly as 
carried into “central bank” legis- 
lation such as the Federal Reserve 
Act, proved to be ignis fatuus, in- 
deed, little short of a sell-out of 
reform to privilege? Is it because 
of some sinister conspiracy among 
the privileged to prevent the de- 
velopment of sanity in finance? 
Not in any important sense. 
Rather is it because of the falla- 
cies that are at the very root of 
our thinking, so that even those 
who have seen what is wrong 
(e.g., the socialists) have been 
unable to see what is right. Poli- 
tics has thus been a matter, not 
of truly liberal institutions, but 
of kicking out one group of “ras- 
cals” after another for running 
illiberal institutions. A modern 
liberalism has yet to be formu- 
lated. 


International Barter 


The most ‘specific stumbling 
block in the path of straight 
thinking has been in the field of 
international trade where “cut- 
throat competition” has “proved 
disastrous to all,” as Mr. Boothby 
puts it. Here the lessons of ex- 
perience have had to do with the 
inherent awkwardness of barter— 
of lack of a common currency—a 
situation obfuscated by the illu- 
sion that “gold is money, and only 
gold is money.” Inasmuch as the 
gold-standard tail has signally 
failed to wag the bank-credit dog 
and stabilize “world prices’, we 
are told that the whole money- 
price system (“capitalism”) has 
failed as an automatic operation 
and must henceforth be subject to 
“international control over . 
output and the distribution of... 
products” as the only recourse! 


The truth is that no functioning 
money system has ever existed, 
internationally. There is not now, 
and never has been, a “world 
price level.” (As to “price level,” 
see “Arithmetic Monsters and 
Economie Absurdities,” by Bas- 
sett Jones, in Jour, Acctncy., Mch., 
1942.) What we have been at- 
tempting is barter by way of gold 
as an illusory “standard” of value. 
Naturally, this has met with repe- 
titions of frustation as barter 
could not fail to do. Domestically, 
too, these illusions have resulted 
in a money system so bad—so 
unworkable that Prof. Sumner 
Slichter (in “Toward Stability,’ 


p. 22) has said it could not be 
worse!—that there is no pos- 
sibility of developing national i? 
porting policies as a means - 
payment for exports. For lack o 
an international medium of ex- 
change that can function mutil- 
aterally, trade may be stymied; 
but that will afford no politically 
acceptable reason for full and 
free imports in the face of un- 
employment. 

(To correct the misunderstand- 
ing cultivated by what ex-Secre- 
tary Morgenthau called the new 
religion of Bretton Woods, let it 
be noted that in _ his Bretton 
Woods message to Congress the 
late President specifically stated 
that “we are not ready for an 
international currency. | Most 
people outside the financial com- 
munity who have favored this 
“expert” agreement (?) have not 
realized that monetary uniform- 
ity is not even attempted outside 
of dependence on gold, which ad- 
mittedly cannot provide stable 
exchange between monies, the 
very “agreement” to establish 
“stabilization” funds bears witness 
to this admission. Evidence that 
such funds will accomplish what 
gold has failed to attain, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Circular 
reasoning is implied; making the 
functioning of gold dependent on 
the Fund, and the Fund's func- 
tions dependent on gold! Such a 
duplicity, or multiplicity, of meth- 
ods affords great play for as 
many varieties of “experts” in 
explaining failures and rearrang- 
ing econostrums for further trial 
and error, ad infinitum, ad nau- 

m. 
ar love-of-money (love-of- 
gold) reasons why we feel con- 
strained to play the part of Santa 
Claus and dump “surpluses” on 
“world markets” have been 
touched upon in a letter to the 
“Chronicle” (Sept. 14, 1944, Dp. 
| 1140) and will not be repeated 
here. We have digressed into 
{these monetary illusions only to 
indicate that the problem of price 
level is a monetary problem 
which must not be confused with 
or by the fallacies of value theory 
‘from which it arises and with 
| which we are here dealing as a 
pervasive source of confusion in 
competitive and cooperative ac- 
counting. 


Legerdemain versus Ledger 
Domain 


What is set forth here is that 
“equilibrium” in a price system 
subject to neutral money and a 
pure interest rate (see “A Theory 
of Interest,” Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, Dec. 14, 1944) 
must be a matter, not of the 
legerdemain of balancing “de- 
mand” with supply, but of the 
ledger domain of balancing nega- 
tive against positive numerical 
valuations, that is, of balancing 
debits or costs against a system of 
computable values that do not and 
cannot, in themselves, automati- 
cally depend on or correspond to 
costs. Even in such a“pure” sys- 
tem (free from monetary distor- 
tion), a price will seldom repre- 
sent both actual cost and actual 
value. Negative or debit accounts 
(items) must draw on positive or 
credit accounts for solvency; they 
are items that are paid for ata 
cost-price, that is, they cost more 
than their value which is, in such 
a case, not related to their price. 
m7 the other hand, those items 
that can be drawn upon for in- 
come and are therefore positive or 
credit accounts, will be able to 
and will “write up” costs by being 
priced at value, that is, often 
above actual costs to create a 
price equilibrium. 

The problem of the individual 
is thus to maintain overall sol- 
vency in all the accounts he con- 
trols, including labor income and 
those items which dissipate rather 
than produce and are therefore 
negatively valuable, that is to 
say, insolvent. The latter, in a 


scientifically economic norm—in 
that reproductive “norm which 
Darwin said must be taken “as 
the standard of morality” for “the 
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Senate “Full Employment” Hearings; Views of 
Byrnes, Anderson, Ruml, 


et al. — Taft Opposed 


The Senate Banking Committee on Aug. 21 opened hearings on 
the so-called “full employment” bill, legislation through which the 


Government would seek to guarantee jobs for all. 


The measure is 


said to have President Truman’s full support, the Associated Press 
stated, in reporting on the opening session from Washington. 
Sponsors of the bill wish it carried through speedily, contending 





that it is the responsibility of the « 
Federal Government to see that 
there are jobs enough for all who 
meed them. The legislation would 
provide, according to the Associ- 
ated Press, for an annual budget 
of projected expenditures by pri- 
vate business and Government 
subdivisions, together with an es- 
timate of the number of jobs those 
expenditures would provide. The 
bill’s authors want Congress to 
make up any indicated work defi- 
cit through public works and other 
means, 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (D.- 
N. Y.), one of the proponents of 
the measure, and Chairman of the 
Banking Committee, said, after a 
visit to President Truman: “The 
President is very strong for it and 
will give us every assistance he 
can for enactment.” 

Indorsement of the bill as a 
“conservative measure” was reg- 
istered by Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, at the Com- 
mittee’s hearing om Aug. 28, at 
which time, according to Samuel 
W. Bell, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” Ira Mosher, President of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, called the legislation 
“unworkable.” In his report from 
Washington Mr. Bell also said: 

William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, also 
appearing before the Committee, 
shook hands for the cameras and 
agreed in their testimony that the 
bill as now written should be 
changed substantially. 

Both warned the committee that 
hours of work will have to be re- 
duced in the post-war period be- 
cause of technological advances. 
Neither seemed impressed with 
Secretary Wallace’s idea that there 
‘should be 60,000,000 jobs to create 
post-war prosperity. 


Members of the committee, 





general good or welfare’’—will be 
confined to reproductive conduct. 
To be sure, if enough positive, 
that is, profitable, accounts to 
cover costs can be brought within 
control, these legitimate dissipa- 
tions may be and too often are 
extended to cover a multitude of 
sins! 

The mathematical problem be- 
fore us is thus that of understand- 
ing the nature of valuation by 
accounting as related, not to costs, 
but to sources of income that can 
be drawn upon to maintain sol- 
vency. These resources are “capi- 
tal” or wealth to those who own 
them and are able to employ them 
to an optimum advantage in com- 
petition. Under the Darwinian 
definition, moral standards dic- 
tate this competitive optimum. In 
other words, control of sources of 
economic (not psychic!) income as 
property must-serve, not primarily 
the happiness of population, but 
the production of population— 
“the rearing of the greatest num- 
ber of individuals, in full vigor 
and health.” Unless resources are 
controlled and employed so as to 
assure their maximum physical 
productivity as against their im- 
moral dissipation (an immorality 
that does not depend on intent), 
this “general good” is not being 
served and the system is not com- 
petitively determined, that is, its 
capital values are not as great as 
alternative controls could make 
them. That this moral optimum 
is a matter of brain rather than 
of brawn and correlatively of 
sense rather than of sentiment, is 
the thesis of this discussion of 
valuation in its political and eco- 
nomic connotations. 

(Editor’s Note: The next in- 
stallment of Mr. Potter’s paper 








- will be given in the “Chronicle” 
of Thursday, Sept. 6.) 


highly favorable to the bill, in- 
cluding Senator James E. Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana, and Scott 
Lucas, Democrat, of Illinois, took 
sharp issue with the testimony of 
William L. Kleitz, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
of New York, when he said the 
government should not assume re- 
sponsibility for full employment. 
He contended that'the implemen- 
tation of such a policy would “in- 
evitably lead to the exercise of 
power which would eventually 
destroy the private enterprise sys- 
tem,” 

in the face of the questioning 
of committee members, Mr. Kleitz 
continued to warn: “My comment 
on this bill in its present form is 
that it will be generally regarded 
as containing a guaranty of con- 
tinuing full employment—useful, 
remunerative, regular, full-time 
employment. The Congress and the 
Administration will be expected 
to make good that guaranty and 
will find themselves ‘under tre- 
mendous pressure to make it good 
at any cost.” 

The first witness at the opening 
session of the hearings was Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, newly ap- 
pointed Veterans’ Administrator, 
who declined to express either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the bill. 
“Even if it were appropriate to 
do so,” he said to the Committee, 
the Associated Press advices of 
Aug. 21 said, “I do not feel qual- 
ified to state whether the bill 
would accomplish the purpose 
for which it is intended or wheth- 
er, from the political and econom- 
ic aspect, it would be desirable.” 
And he added, “Nor am I advised 
as to whether it accords with the 
financial program of the Presi- 
dent.” 

This last remark appeared to 
cause some surprise among spec- 
tators in the hearing room, as it is 
generally conceded that the Presi- 
dent has indorsed the principle of 
the bill and has put the subject 
on the White House “must list” 
for action after Congress recon- 
venes in the fall, the Associated 
Press stated. 

Chairman Wagner said, how- 
ever, that he was not disappointed 
with Gen. Bradley’s remarks, add- 
ing that the General “only con- 
cerned himself with the part that 
affects the Veterans Administra- 
tion.” : 

General Bradley predicted, it is 
learned from the Associated Press, 
that many veterans are not going 
to be content with the jobs they 
held before they entered service. 
He said his organization stood 
ready to help them to do better, 
particularly through educational 
opportunities. 


The main thing the veterans 
will want, he said, is useful em- 
ployment and a chance to re-es- 
tablish themselves in civilian life. 


Omar Ketchum, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, another witness at the 
opening session, echoed General 
Bradley’s views, saying that while 
the VFW has not taken a stand on 
the bill, the veterans’ problem 
would be largely solved if the 
nation is able to offer full em- 
ployment. 


“If we do not have full em- 
ployment,” he testified, “they are 
going to be penalized in employ- 
ment opportunities unless existing 
employment rules are changed. 
The rapid growth and expansion 
of organized labor in recent years 
has thrown a wall of contract and 
seniority protection around mil- 
lions of jobs.” 


He suggested 


the answer 
would be to give veterans statu- 
tory seniority equal to the length 
of their military or naval service. 

Millard W. Rice, Nationai Serv- 


ice Director of the Disabled 
American Veterans, told the Sen- 
ators that the DAV wanted pref- 
erence for disabled veterans in 
getting public and private jobs, 
and also declared that totally dis- 
abled servicemen ought to be 
—* greater monetary bene- 
its. 

Charles G. Bolte, Chairman of 
the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, made up of men who served 
in World War II, called the bill 
“the most sensible proposal in 
sight” to combat unemployment, 
although he said the measure in 
itself could not cure joblessness. 

Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, in a statement read for 
him by Dr. Willard C. Thorp, gave 
a strong expression of accord with 
the “general principles” of the 
bill. Said Mr. Byrnes, according to 
the Associated Press, “It would 
provide mechanism through 
which the nation’s plans for the 
maintenance of employment 
would be developed. Its enact- 
ment would demonstrate to the 
other nations of the world, in a 
dramatic way, that this country is 
determined to prevent depression 
and to eliminate mass unemploy- 
ment.” 

Other excerpts from Mr. Byrnes’ 
statement are, as quoted by the 
Associated Press: 

The prodigious accomplishment 
of our farms and our factories 
during the war has made it abun- 
dantly clear that this country has 
emerged as the greatest single 
factor in the economy of the 
world. With but a small fraction 
of the world’s population, we 
possess half of its industrial capa- 
city. With only a small share of 
our output entering into interna- 
tional trade, we were, even before 
the war, the greatest exporting 
nation and the second largest im- 
porter. 

The victory we have won is in 
large measure attributable to the 
magnificent performance of the 
American economy at war. In the 
the years ahead, the performance 
of the American economy will de- 
termine; in equally large meas- 
use, whether we shall win the 
peace. 

If our economic life is to be 
marked by industrial instability 
and mass unemployment, we shall 
almost certainly involve others in 
our distress. Depressions move 
easily across our boundaries. If 
our fac@-vies should fall idle, 
countries that had been producing 
or our market would suffer a sud- 
den contraction of demand. If we 
should suddenly cease our foreign 
lending, countries that had been 
buying from us would suffer a 
sudden shortage of exchange. 
Their trade would fall off and 
their employment would decline. 

The fear that is felt today, in 
many foreign capitals, is not that 
America will misuse its vast 
economic powers, but that we may 
fail to use them to the full. If 
this fear is realized, the prestige 
and the influence that we have 
earned in every part of the world 
will be thrown into jeopardy and 
the success of our proposals for 
world reconstruction will be im- 
periled. 


Nations will not long adhere to 
liberal trading principles if they 
feel their own stability is threat- 
ened by the persistence of de- 
pressions which may originate 
outside their borders. On the 
contrary, they will raise new bar- 
riers to trade in an effort to in- 
sulate themselves against a 
troubled world. There will be a 
renewal of competition in re- 
striction; trade, instead of ex- 
panding, will contract. In such an 
atmosphere, the will for inter- 
national cooperation on other 
fronts may be lost. This is the 
danger that must be averted if our 
hopes for peace and plenty are not 
to fail. 

The United Nations have 
pledged themselves, in the char- 
ter of the United Nations organ- 
ization, to take “joint and sep- 
,arate action, in cooperation with 
the organization, to achieve the 
economic and social purposes of 
the United Nations, including high 








ment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and develop- 
ment.” The Senate of the United 
States has ratified this charter. It 
has subscribed to this pledge. 

A domestic program for the 
maintenance of employment is an 
essential part of the pattern of 
international collaboration in the 
pursuit of peace and prosperity. 

In ind.cating the opposition to 
the bill of Senator Taft, Edward 
Nellor, reporting to the New York 
“Sun” from its Washington bu- 
reau on Aug. 23 said: 

Senator Taft (R., O.), a member 
of the committee, has expressed 
opposition to the bill on the 
grounds that it is not an emer- 
gency measure. He has pointed out 
that the bill could not become 
operational for at least a year, as- 
suming it became law at once. 

Senator Taft has based his criti- 

cism also on the assumption that 
business can handle the employ- 
ment problem of American job- 
seekers once the present unsettled 
industrial conditions have passed. 
He has urged that complete free- 
dom be restored to business at 
once. Others, including the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
composed of leading financial and 
bus:ness leaders in the nation, 
have pointed out that the de- 
mands for consumer goods will 
require full employment for at 
least three years. 
During the hearings Beardsley 
Ruml, original advocate of the 
“pay-as-you-go” tax legislation, 
proposed on Aug. 24 to the Com- 
mittee a 5-point supplement to the 
so-called “Full Employment Bill,” 
including a budget-balancing tax 
program. 

Mr. Ruml and Tom Clark, At- 
torney General, voiced approval 
of the job bill’s objectives. Mr. 
Ruml, Chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, and Treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
laid before the Senators these pro- 
posals, said the Associated Press, 
for legislation to strengthen the 
full employment objectives: 

1. Reform of social security fi- 
nancing that “will take the defla- 
tion out of social security.” 

2. “We should have a regular 
Federal policy and program in 
public works and _ conservation 
that will tend to stabilize the 
construction industry at an appro- 
priate level.” 

3. “We should work out our 
Federal tax program so that rates 
will be set to balance the budget 
at high employment.” 

4. Federal lending activities at 
home and abroad should be asso- 
ciated harmoniously in Federal 
fiscal policy. 

5. A policy and program should 
be adopted directed toward main- 
taining a prosperous agriculture. 

The same advices said: 

In answer to a question from 
Senator Murray (Dem., Mont.), 
one of the bill’s sponsors, Mr. 
Clark said he found nothing in the 
proposed measure that would 
regiment private enterprise or 
State and local governments. On 
the contrary, he said, he was glad 
to find that the measure leaves 
primary responsibility for the 
program to private enterprise and 
makes proper place for State and 
local governments. 


The Attorney General told the 
committee that enforcement of 
anti-trust laws was closely related 
to the bill’s program. 


James P. Warburg of New York, 
was also heard by the Committee 
on Aug. 24, and in special Wash- 
ington advices to the New York 
“Times” Frederick R. Barkley 
said: 

Mr. Warburg urged the bill’s 
passage so that this country would 
not “find itself with its economic 
trousers down around its ankles,” 
as he said it had been found ~mili- 
tarily when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. He supported the 
thesis of Mr. Rum] that other leg- 
islation similar to that which the 
New York merchandiser suggest- 
ed was needed in support of the 
measure. 





On Aug. 23, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, de- 


standards of living, full employ- 


clared that full industrial and 
business employment in the post- 
war period is essential if another 
agricultural depression is to be 
averted. The Secretary made the 
statement in endorsing the pro- 
posed Full Employment Act be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. In part the 
Associated Press stated: 

| “The farmers of this country,” 
he said, “have a vital interest in 
the maintenance of full employ- 
ment. Our agricultural industry 
is now geared to produce 30% to 
| 35% more than before the war. 

“When we get through the re- 
conversion period of the next 18 
to 20 months, one of the major 
problems facing this country will 
be that of ~providing adequate 
market outlets for the increased 
volume of agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

Philip Murray, President of the 
CIO, urging on Aug. 22 speed 
passage of legislation under whic 
the Government would seek te 
guarantee jobs for all, declared 
today the stage is set for “another 
bigger, deeper depression which 
could lead into another war.” 

He told the Senate Banking 
Sub-Committee that enactment of 
the Wagner-Murray “full employ- 
ment” bill and 10 other pieces of 
legislation is long overdue. Fail- 
ure to pass them, he declared, 
; “will bring stronger questions 
‘from the people.” One of thase 
questions, he said, involves con- 
tinued operation of $15,000,000,- 
000 worth of war plants and ma- 
chinery owned by the Govern- 
ment. From the Associated Press 
we also quote: 

“If private enterprise fails to 
give workers jobs at good wages, 
turning out things we all need, 
the people will recognize the fail]- 
ure of private capitalism and vig- 
‘orously call for Government op- 
eration,” he asserted. 

“I am telling you this because 
of the pressure that is already 
generating from the people,” the 
labor leader continued. 

“If the Congress fails to do now 
what I have pointed out as neces- 
sary—including the passage of this 
bill—a great deal more than this 


program will be necessary a year 
from now.” 


Lindsay Crawford Dies: 
Sec. of Foreign Trade 


Lindsay Crawford, Secretary of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil since 1933, and Secretary of 
the Council’s National Foreign 
Trade Conventions since that 
year, died suddenly on June 3 in 
New York City at the age of 76. 
Mr. Crawford was born in County 
Down, Ireland. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Council in 1933, 
his career had been devoted to 
journalism. He served as editor 
of the Ulster Guardian, Belfast, 
Ireland, before leaving that coun- 
try for Canada. He became chief 
editorial writer of the Toronto 
Globe, serving in that capacity 
for approximately ten years. He 
was also editor and publisher of 
The Statesman, Toronto. In 1923 
he left Canada for New York, 
having been appointed first Trade. 
Commissioner in the United States 
of the newly formed Irish Free 
| State Government. While holding 
the last named office, Mr. Craw- 
ford addressed a number of the 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
. tions. 


During his career he wrote ex- 
tensively on all phases of inter- 
national commercial relationships. 
He was well known in foreign 
trade circles, and offered various 
contributions which are said to 
have aided in the solution of in- 
ternational economic problems. 

Among other offices which Mr. 
Crawford held were those of Sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee for 
Foreign Trade Action, and of Sec- 
retary of the New York Foreign 
Trade Week Committee. He was 
a member of India House. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 962) 


The Canadian steel industry is 
going through much the same 
production pattern as American 
mills. Cancelling of war orders 
will have little or no effect on 
Canadian steel mill bookings, 
since civilian demand will absorb 
all the slack which may develop 
through the loss of war business. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 74.5% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Au- 
gust 27, compared with 69.9% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate represents an increase of 
6.6% from last week’s rate and 
is equivalent to 1,364,600 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,280,300 net tons last 
week and 1,739,300 tons one year 
ago. A month ago the industry 
was at 90.8% of capacity and 
96.7% one year ago. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 18, 1945, 
totaled 652,832 cars, the Associa- 
tion. of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
217,175 cars, or 25.0% below the 
preceding week this year, due to 
V-J Day holidays, and 233,791 
cars, or 26.4% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. Compared 
with a similar period of 1943, a 
decrease of 238,508 cars, or 26.8% 
is shown. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output. of electricity decreased 
to approximately 3,939,195,000 
kwh. in the week,ended Aug. 18, 
1945, from 4,395,337,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Aug. 18, 1945, was 
11.5% below that for the corrc- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
149,500,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 19, 1945, comparing 
with 171,000,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 12.5%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 145,700,000 kwh., 
compared with 159,700,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 8.7%. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tieon—Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Aug. 18 was at 67.8% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 93% in the pre- 
ceding week and 90.4% in the like 
1944 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 67%, compared 
with 94% in the preceding week, 
and 95% in the like 1944 week. 

June Hardware Wholesaler Sales 
Declined 3%—Sales of wholesale 
hardware distributors in the 
United States showed an average 
dollar volume decline of 3% in 
June of this year as compared 
with the same month last year, 
“Hardware Age” currently re- 
ports in its every-other-Thursday 
market summary. Cumulative 
sales for the first six months of 
1945 showed a 4% gain over those 
for the first half of last year. In- 
ventories of reporting hardware 
wholesalers, June 30, were 2% 
under those for the same month 
last year, but 1% over inventories 
as of May 31, 1945. 

Total accounts receivable for 
June, 1945, were 3% under those 
in the same month of 1944. Col- 
lection porenesagee on accounts 
receivable were greater in June 
of this year than in 1944, and 
slightly under those for May, 1945. 

ess Failures Rise in Week 
—After last week’s record low, 
commercial and industrial fail- 
ures turned up in the week end- 
ing Aug. 23, reports Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Sixteen concerns 
failed, over three times the five 
occurring in the previous week 
but lower than in the comparable 
week of 1944 when there were 22. 
Large failures involving liabil- 





ities of $5,000 or more were twice 
as numerous as small failures in 
the week just ended. Concerns 
failing with large liabilities rose 
from 3 a week ago to 11 and were 
only one failure short of the 12 
in the same week of last year. On 
the other hand, there was only one 
small failure this week for every 
two in the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Manufacturing failures, four 
times as heavy as in the previous 
week, accounted for one-half the 
week’s failures and came close to 
the number in the same week of 
1944. Five of the 8 failures in 
manufacturing occurred in ma- 
chine shops. Concerns failing in 
construction were higher than in 
last week and accounted for one- 
fourth the week’s failures. In 
other trades and industries fail- 
ures continued to be negligible. 

One Canadian failure occurred, 
the same as in the previous week, 
while there were 5 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex — The daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., dropped 
off rather sharply following the 
two-day holiday in celebration of 
the Japanese collapse. On Satur- 
day (Aug. 18) the index stood at 
173.71, the lowest point since last 
December. The index closed at 
174.54 on Aug. 21, as compared 
with 175.22 on Aug. 14, and with 
172.00 a year earlier. 

Grain markets were weak with 
the liquidation for rye continuing 
to set the pace for other grains, 
except wheat, which remained 
fairly steady. Trading in futures 
dropped off sharply. Under heavy 
liquidation, rye values were weak 
with the disclosure of stoploss 
orders, though the downward 
trend was not as apparent in 
wheat; cash grain buying by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
helped to reduce the impact of 
hedge selling. 

Corn prices were off slightly, 
with receipts of old corn large. 
Conditions of the corn crop im- 
proved. Oats tended downward. 
Demand for choice grades of 
steers was active and prices gen- 
erally firm, while activity in me- 
dium and common grades was 
dull. Hogs held at ceiling levels; 
receipts were low because of the 
slaughter holiday and were read- 
ily disposed of upon arrival. 
Cotton prices on Monday of last 
week fluctuated more than at any 
time since before the war, thus 
tending away from the narrow 
range which formerly prevailed 
in the markets for many weeks. 


In the Boston wool market busi- 
ness was virtually at a standstill 
in domestic grades. Trading in 
foreign wools was spotty and de- 
mand mostly for spot or nearby 
delivery. After the two-day holi- 
day, no new orders were taken. 
A modified program under M- 
328B, to become effective Oct. 1, 
was issued to supersede the M-388 
controls on the manufacture of 
low-price civilian wool gcods. In 
the wool goods trade cancellations 
of woolen and worsted items were 
proceeding in an orderly fashion. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Off 
—The wholesale food price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., declined 1 cent to $4.08 dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 21. 
While equalling the 1945 low 
touched on May 15, the current 
figure is 2.3% above the 1944 com- 
parison of $3.99. Eggs advanced 
during the week, while rye, pota- 
toes, sheep, and lambs declined. 
The index represents the sum to- 
tal of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Immediately following the holi- 
day last week, retail volume ex- 
perienced a sharp increase, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; 
trading settled down to slightly 
better than last year in the re- 





mainder of the week. Food vol- 
ume though moderately higher 





than in the previous short week, 
was slightly above last year. Re- 
tailers Rendling gasoline and 
canned goods were _ reported 
swamped by consumers eager to 
purchase these formerly rationed 
items. Sales of shoes rose, espe- 
cially those in the lower priced 
brackets which were declared ra- 
tion-free. 


Coat and suit transactions pre- 
dominated in apparel lines this 
week. Yard goods and pattern de- 
partments reported that woolens 
for dresses and coat and suit pat- 
terns were going exceptionally 
well. Summer clearances con- 
tinued to interest consumers, but 
fall merchandise appeared more 
often; purchases of back-to-school 
clothes overshadowed ali other 
types. Fur volume remained high; 
promotional activities concen- 
trated on ¢heaper furs but expen- 
sive types moved well. Women’s 
shoes continued selling in sub- 
stantial volume. Trading in men’s 
clothing was active, especially 
working apparel. 


Dollar volume of furniture in- 
creased moderately over the pre- 
ceding week, with stocks spotty 
in maple and dining room furni- 
ture. Purchases of summer lawn 
furniture persisted and were still 
large. Sales of home furnishings 
rose, with bedding department 
business strong. Houseware uten- 
sil sales were moderate and pres- 
ent inventories continue small. 


Most food increased in supply 
last week with sugar the notable 
exception. A larger quantity of 
meat found its way to the con- 
sumer; beef accounted for most of 
the increase with lamb and veal 
supplies slightly improved; pork 
remained scarce. Sea food be- 
came more plentiful and enjoyed 
a good demand. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated 5 to 9% over a year 
ago. Regional percentage  in- 
creases were: New England 0 to 3, 
East 7 to 10, Middle West 4 to 8, 
Northwest 8 to 11, Southwest 5 to 
9, Pacific Coast and South 2 to 5. 


Wholesale volume during the 
past week remained about even 
with the previous week and year. 
Trading was more cautious and 
a selective policy prevailed. In- 
ventories were earefully checked 
by retailers before placing orders 
or cancelling old orders. Buyers 
gave evidence of being ready to 
wait for exactly the kind of mer- 
chandise they wanted and ac- 
cepted no substitutes. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Aug. 18, 
1945, decreased by 20% and com- 
pared with a gain of 19% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Aug. 18, 1945, sales 
increased by 9%, and for the year 
to date by 12%. 

Activity marked retail trade 
here in New York last week with 
many consumers made somewhat 
wary by the sudden termination 
of the war, reserving purchases 
on their former scale. Some de- 
layed buying induced by the false 
hope that luxury taxes on such 
items as furs would be immedi- 
ately lifted, put in an appearance. 
Wholesale markets continued to 
operate with no basic changes 
noted in conditions. Prospects, 
however, grew brighter for in- 
creased fabric and garment sup- 
plies within the next three 
months. Reports indicate that 
many durable goods items will be 
available for the Christmas trade. 
A substantial increase in whole- 
sale and retail food sales was 
noted as a result of the removal 
of canned goods from rationing 
and larger supplies of butter. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Aug. 18, 
1945, decreased by 24% below the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with a gain of 26% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Aug. 18, 1945, sales 
rose by 16% and for the year to 
date by 14%. 





World Gensorship Rules Relaxing 


Censorship rules. prevailing throughout the world leave the 
United States as the only major power that has entirely lifted re- 
strictions on press and radio, but the same is true of at least 13 other 
nations, and in about ten others censorship is expected soon to be 
abolished, the Associated Press disclosed in a world survey an- 
nounced from London, Aug. 18, which reported: 


British censorship—and this dis- « 


patch was censored—is expected 
to be removed within a fortnight. 
It is being maintained, officials 
explain, while the Japanese sur- 
render and occupation is consum- 
mated. Determination of the 
exact date it is to cease depends 
on developments in the Orient. 
Outgoing dispatches are censored 
while the home press is under a 
voluntary agreement to submit 
articles involving military secur- 
ity. Plans are being made to 
guard military secrets after cen- 
sorship is terminated. 

France is also laying plans to 
follow suit, the report continues, 
and China is considering a re- 
laxation of rules after a transition 
period from war to peace. There 
are no indications of any altera- 
tion in Soviet censorship, or in 
that of Finland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Turkey. 

The survey points out that the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, 
Panama and Brazil permit news 
to flow freely into and out of the 
countries and exercise no censor- 
ship on papers domestically. 
Switzerland, however, recently 
asked photographers to submit 
pictures taken of a Russian dele- 
gation in Berne repatriating Rus- 
sian internees. It is added: 

Spain, Portugal and Argentina 
permit correspondents to send 
their dispatches abroad without 
restrictions. The Argentine local 
press is free, but the radio is 
strictly controlled. Spain and 
Portugal keep their home press 
under the strictest’ censorship con- 
trol. 

Bolivian censorship officially 
has been declared non-existent, 
but actually the press is con- 
trolled by political pressures and 
other means. 








Others around the globe: 

CHILE—Censorship of outgoing 
press dispatches continues, but it 
is reported authoritatively this is 
likely to be lifted shortly. 

PARAGUAY—Officials say the 
press is free, but Government 
pressures exert control. 

MEXICO — Censorship contin- 
ues, but has affected press asso- 
ciations little in the last year. 
Outgoing communications are 
watched for espionage and also 
anything untruthfully derogatory 
to Mexico. 

VENEZUELA—Censorship ma- 
chinery is retained, but actually 
no dispatch has been stopped in 
many months. 

ITALY—Allied censorship has 
been limited to secret devices and 
intelligence methods and it ap- 
pears certain it will be abolished 
altogether soon. 

INDIA—No indication when 
military and internal censorship 
will end. 

EGYPT—No decisions on lift- 
ing civil censorship. Military 
censorship is expected to be abol- 
ished shortly. : 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 
A skeleton staff is maintained in 
censorship office, but this is likely 
to end shortly. 

GREECE, YUGOSLAVIA and 
CZECHSLOVAKIA — No _indica- 
tion of censorship trend. 

GERMANY, AUSTRIA—Allied 
military censorship is imposed on 
outgoing dispatches along prin- 
ciples of security and maintenance 
of military secrets. The press 
gets news from Allied sources. 

The ending of press censor- 
ships was referred to in these col- 


umns Aug. 23, page 871. 





Truman Said to Have Assured Governors of | 
Early Return of Employment Services to States 


Seven Governors 


who conferred with President Truman on 


Aug. 16 stated that he agreed to early return of the employment serv- 
ices to State control. Reporting this, Associated Press accounts from 


Washington on that date, said: 


The delegation, headed by Governor Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, said the President asked them to submit a memorandum on 


the time and the methods by® 


which State direction of the U. S.- 
State employment services would 
be resumed. Mr. Truman was 
quoted as saying action would be 
forthcoming in a few days. 

The press advices went on to 
say: 
The Federal Government took 
over employment _ services, 
through the U. S. Employment 
Service, as a wartime measure, in 
January, 1942, 

Return of control to the States 
was proposed by the annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at Mackinac 
Island July 4. 

The seven Governors, acting as 
a committee from the Governors’ 
Conference, also discussed recon~ 
version problems with the Presi- 
dent, Gov. Martin said. 


He stated the President agreed 
with them that reconversion pre- 
sents one of the greatest diffi- 
culties the nation ever has faced. 
The President and the State Ex- 
ecutives agreed that while a very 
large percentage of ‘peacetime 
employment must be provided by 
private industry, the U. S., State 
and local Governments will co- 
operate to attempt to keep em- 
ployment at a high level, Mr. Mar- 
tin added. 

“We pledged the same sort of 
cooperation and support in re- 
conversion as we pledged in the 
war period and President Truman 
said he was going to use us a lot,” 
Gov. Martin said. 

Governor Robert Kerr of Okla- 








homa said: “If we have any dis- 
satisfaction, it’s because the Presi- 
dent called on us for too much in- 
stead of too little.” 


Wickard Approved; 
Clark Ratified 
The nomination of retiring See- 


retary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard as Rural Electrification 


Administrator was approved by | 


the Senate on June 21 by a vote 
of 56 to 6 after approval by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee by 
a vote of nearly 2 to 1 on June 
14.. Mr. Wickard was sworn in 
as REA head on July 2. 


On June 14 the Senate confirmed 
Tom C. Clark, of Texas, to be 
Attorney General, succeeding 
Francis Biddle, effective June 30. 
Mr. Clark has been serving as an 
Assistant Attorney General under | 
Mr. Biddle. His confirmation was \y' 
by voice vote. 

The nomination of Paul M. Her- 
zog, of New York, to the National 
Labor Relations Board was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Mr. Herzog was appointed 
for a term expiring in 1950, to 


succeed the chairman, Harry A. ¢j 


Millis, resigned. ’ 
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Electric Output for Week Ended Aug. 25, 1945 
6.8% Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of elecricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 25, 
1945, was approximately 4,116,049,000 kwh., which compares with 
4,418,298,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 3,939,- 
195,000 kwh. in the week ended Aug. 18, 1945. The output of the 
week ended Aug. 25, 1945, was 6.8% below that for the same week 
last year which reflected the sharp cutbacks in industrial contracts 
because of the end of the war with Japan, some electric concerns 
operating in highly industrialized areas losing nearly one-third of 
their wartime load. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 

Week Ended 
Aug. 11 

2.6 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England : . 
Middle Atlantic j 2.! . 
Central Industrial 2 , . 
West Central : c *0. 

< . 


Total United States 0.5 *0.7 


“Increase over similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 


% Change 

Week Encded— 1945 over 1944 1943 1932 

5 4,397,330 3,903,723 1,436,928 
4,302,381 3,969,161 1,435,731 
4,377,221 3,992,250 1,425,151 
4,329,605 3,990,040 1,381,452 
4,203,502 3,925,893 1,435,471 
4,327,028 4,040,376 1,441,532 
4,348,413 4,098,401 1,440,541 
4,358,277 4,120,038 1,456,961 
4,353,351 4,110,793 1,341,730 
3,978,426 3,919,398 1,415,704 
4,295,254 4,184,143 1,433,903 
4,384,547 
4,434,841 
4,432,304 
4,395,337 
3,939,195 
4,116,049 


1944 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 
4,291,750 
4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 
4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 
4,399,433 
4,415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 


1929 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711,625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 
1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 


nd 
i) 


4,196,357 
4,226,705 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,824 
4,322,195 
4,350,511 


1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 


July Construction 8% Above Year Ago 


Increased activity in civil engineering construction in the past 
two months compared with that for the corresponding months in 
i944 has brought the 1945 seven-month construction volume to $1,- 
047,139,000, within 0.3% of that reported for the same period last 
year by “Engineering News-Record.’ The current month’s total, 
$170,984,000, tops the July 1944 total by 8% and follows the 51% 
increase recorded for June 1945 over the June 1944 figure. The 
report made public on Aug. 9 added in part: 

The July construction total, though above last year, is 10% 
below the preceding month’s volume. Private construction decreases 
36% from a month ago, but public work is up 3% as a result of the 
14% climb in state and municipal volume. Fedéral volume is down 
1% from June 1945. 

Both private and public work gain over their respective July 
1944 totals, private climbing 9% and public 7%. The 64% rise in 
state and municipal volume offsets the 8% decline in federal work 
and is responsible for the public gain over a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the current month, 
last month and the 1944 morith are: 


July, 1945* June, 1945 July, 1944 
(four weeks) (four weeks) (four weeks) 
$170,984,000 $190,614,000 $158,561,000 
41,794,000 65,714,000 38,293,000 
129,190,000 124,900,000 120,268,000 
41,624,000 36,583,000 25,460,000 
87,566,000 88,317,000 94,808,000 
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Total U. S. Construction__-_ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 
State & Municipal 
Federal 
*Current month’s statistics. 


The July construction volume brings the 1945 total to $1,047,139,- 
000, a figure 0.3% below the $1,050,391,000 for the seven month 
period in 1944. Private construction, $298,649,000, is 25% higher than 
a year ago, but public construction, $748,490,000, is 8% lower. The 
15% decrease in federal volume—from $675,721,000 last year to $574,- 
872,000 for 1945—is the factor behind the lower public total, as 
state and municipal construction, $173,618,000, is 29% above the 
seven-month 1944 total. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes for July totals $945,949,- 
000, a volume 15% under the $1,111,014,000 reported in July 1944. 
The month’s new financing is made up of $39,896,000 in state and 
municipal bond sales, $10,738,000 in corporate security issues, $2,- 
000,000 in RFC loans for industrial construction, $60,000,000 in REA 
loans for rural electrification, $79,000,000 in federal-aid highway con- 
struction, and $754,315,000 in federal appropriations for military and 
departmental construction. 

; New construction financing for 1945 to date totals $1,485,700,000, 
a volume 4% below the $1,554,291,000 for the seven-month period a 
year ago. Of the 1945 total, $316,775,000 is in private investment, 
110% above last year; $163,600,000 is in federal funds for non-federal 
construction, 17% above last year; and $1,005,325,000 in federal funds 
for federal construction, 20% below the seven-month 1944 total. 


Steel Operations Increased—Clearing Books 
Of All Business Cancelled Soon Completed 


“The mechanics of handling the avalanche of cancellations 
which descended upon the steel industry in the past few weeks are 
being completed this week,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of 
today (Aug. 30), which further adds in part: “Within a week it is 
expected that those steel mills which have had to cut steel output 
oe ml to clear up order difficulty will be operating at a higher 

vel. ® 
“Order cancellation volume this; ness which has been canceled, and 
Past week has approached pre-|have prepared new _ schedules 
V-J Day levels. Most steel com- | which this week will go into ef- 
Panies have completed the task of| fect on finishing mills. While 
clearing order books of all busi- | there will be additional cancella- 











tions from time to time, the deaaings 
est part of this segment of re- 
conversion in the sceel inaustry 
has been completed. 

“Some steel companies found it 
necessary to reduce the output of 
steel ingots because their ingot 
capacity was balanced with their 
finishing mill facilities. In view 
of a severe drop and in some cases 
a wiping out of steel plate back- 
logs as well as a reduction in un- 
filled structural orders, some of 
the larger steel firms were forced 
to cut back steel ingot output last 
week to a greater extent than 
other companies. This, however, 
is a temporary situation until 
steel mill schedules reflecting a 
good product mix have been es- 
tablished. 

“Contrary to some reports in 
the industry large quantities of 
steel for non-rated orders will not 
be immediately available, al- 
though the outlook for October 
indicates an easier situation. The 
Controlled Materials Plan will 
not be scrapped until Sept. 30. 
Hence, much rated business now 
on the books for delivery before 
that time will be shipped. Fur- 
thermore, a good order volume 
this past week indicated a fair 
amount of rated business which 
will continue in that category be- 
cause of the substitution of a new 
limited priority system at the end 
of September. 

“One factor which for the time 
being at least may prevent some 
of the larger companies from 
shipping a much greater volume 
of nonrated business soon is their 
obligation to ship small noninte- 
grated steel mills a_ stipulated 
tonnage of semi-finished steel 
under WPB orders each month. 
This type of order is known as 
‘further conversion, and during 
the war was for the purpose of 
making sure that smaller com- 
panies manufacturing finished 
steel products from semi-finished 
material would have adequate 
supplies. This practice took a 
substantial tonnage from some of 
the larger mills and’ unless the 
prewar status of this type of 
business is re-established, some 
large units may have difficulty in 
regaining their normal sales pat- 
tern. Part of this system, how- 
ever, may be retained by Wash- 
ington for awhile and labeled as 
an aid to ‘small business.’ 

“Despite the flood of cancella- 
tions recently there appears to 
be little hope for large-scale de- 
liveries of cold rolled sheets much 
before the fourgh quarter, al- 
though some small shipments are 
being made. Sheet demand for 
the fourth quarter appears to be 
well in excess of capacity and 
producers are working allotment 
systems of their own to spread 
available tonnage among _ cus- 
tomers. This action will tend to 
return purchasing relationships to 
a prewar basis and to eliminate 
dislocated buying brought on by 
the war. 

“Steel makers pointed out this 
week that several products were 
virtually untouched by cancella- 
tions. These included rails, track 
accessories, concrete bars, tin mill 
products, skelp and some stainless 
steel. Alloy steels were hard hit 
by cancellations with the result 
that electric furnaces are oper- 
ating far below rated capacity. 

“Wire producers have disposed 
of cancellations and they are op- 
erating on a normal basis. A 
heavy increase in purchases by 
railroads and public utilities is 
anticipated. The substantial rural 
electrification program is ex- 
pected to require heavy wire ton- 
nages for three to five years and 
road construction is expected to 
involve a large tonnage of rein- 
forcing mesh.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 27 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
hed received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 74.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 27, 1945, compared with 
69.9% one week ago, 90.8% one 





month ago and 96.7% one year 
ago. The operating rate for the 
week beginning Aug. 27 is equiv- 
alent to 1,364,600 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, compared with 
1,280,300 tons one week ago, 1,- 
663,100 tons one month ago, and 
1,739,300 tons one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Aug. 27 stated in part 
as follows: 


“Steel mills are _ gradually 
working out from the avalanche 
of war-end cancellations. Another 
week or ten days may see most 
producers in a position where 
they can set up schedules fairly 
accurately and know what they 
can expect with regard to further 
cancellations and ability of lead- 
ing customers to take in tonnage 
already ordered for peacetime 
operation. By that time, and 
possibly before, they should be 
better able to appraise the out- 
look with respect to the relatively 
few production and _ inventory 
controls remaining. 


“Most cancellations are over 
and have been so heavy and the 
paper work so involved that many 
steel finishing departments have 
been forced to suspend until they 
could reach some degree of order. 
As a result there has been consid- 
erable delay in shipments sched- 
uled currently, to say nothing of 
scheduling of new orders. How- 
ever, the past few days have wit- 
nessed resumption of work in a 
number of such departments. 
Some operations, however, have 
not been severely affected, not- 
ably in some plate mills. While 
there have been many cancella- 
tions, with probably more to fol- 
low, most came before the end of 
the war. As a result plate pro- 
ducers have been in better posi- 
tion than many to absorb the 
shock of recent  curtailments. 
Some shape mills are in about the 
same position, though others have 
been hit hard. 


“Many cancellations are yet to 
come, involving substantial ton- 
nages, reflected in the fact that 
late last week a number of mills 
had received relatively few from 
subcontractors. In an effort to 
expedite necessary cancellations 
az rapidly as possible and thus 
know where they stand some mills 
have asked branch offices to can- 
vass customers with war work, to 
see if the steel can be wiped off 
books. 

“While cancellations have far 
overbalanced new orders, demand 
has been expanding, some pro- 
ducers of diversified products be- 
lieving that within another fort- 
night new business will exceed 
cancellations. 

“The industry believes that the 
speed with which Washington 
has been releasing wartime re- 
strictions will result in an early 
rebound in steel operations. Some 
leaders look for 80% of capacity 
by early October and for still 
higher operations before the end 
of the year. A peak of 90% with- 
in a few months is considered 
probable, assuming no undue 
labor disturbances.” 


No-Strike Pledge 
Revoked by 2 CIO Unions 


Two Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations affiliates have an- 
nounced revocation of the war- 
time no-strike pledge and de- 


mands for an increased wage 
scale, both the United Packing 
Workers of America and the 
United Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers, according to Associated 
Press advices from Chicago, Au- 
gust 21. 

After a four-day session of the 
U.P.W.A.’s international executive 
board, announcement was made 
that an immediate 17% cents an 
hour wage increase for all mem- 
bers would be campaigned for. 
The U.F.E. & M.W. want an im- 
mediate wage increase of 30%. 





More Freight Cars & Less 


Locomotives on Order 


The Class I railroads on Aug. 1, 
1945, had 33,050 new freight cars 
on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
Aug. 24. This included 5,754 hop- 
per, 4,362 gondolas, 979 flat, 18,- 
464 plain box, 2,446 automobile, 
995 refrigerator, and 50 miscel- 
laneous cars. New freight cars on 
order on July 1, 1945 totaled 
29,402 and on Aug. 1, 1944 
amounted to 37,985. 

They also had 496 locomotives 
on order on Aug. 1, this year, 
which included 109 steam, two 
electric, and 385 Diesel locomo- 
tives. The total on Aug. 1, 1944 
was 608 locomotives, which in- 
cluded 172 steam, two electric, 
and 434 Diesel one year ago. 


The Class I railroads put 24,939 
freight cars in service in the first 
seven months this year which in- 
cluded 7,460 hopper, 4,224 gon- 
dola, 383 flat, 239 stock, 1.600 re- 
frigerator, 1,131 automobile box 
and 9,815 plain box freight ‘cars, 
and 87 miscellaneous cars. Total 
placed in service in the first seven 
months of 1944 was 18,774. 


They also put 367 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first seven 
months of which 56 were steam, 
and 311 were Diesel. New loco- 
motives installed in the same pe- 
riod last year totaled 579, which 
included 211 steam, one electric, 
and 367 Diesel. 


OWI Bureaus Merged — 


The foreign and domestic news 
bureaus of the Office of War In 
formation have been merged, an 
the general functions of the for- 
eign bureau, of processing and 
distributing news based on for- 
eign radio broadcasts, etc., and 
making it available to American 
press associations, newspapers 
and radio networks, will be con- 
tinued under the domestic bureau. 
Under the domestic news bureau a 
different staff, for the most part, 
will be handling the job, the 
United Press reported in its Wash- 
ington dispatch of Aug. 21, and 
continued: 

The foreign news bureau has 
been under the direction of Mat- 
thew Gordon, who is leaving the 
OWI. The bureau has been the 
sole distributing agent to the press 
for all monitoring of, foreign radio 
stations done by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It main- 
tained a 24-hour service, seven 
days a week, to the American 
press, and assisted in covering the 


big stories of the war, ranging 
from the landings in North Africa 
to the Japanese surrender. 


Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 27 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Aug. 30 and to mature 
Nov. 29, 1945, which were offered 
on Aug. 24, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Aug. 27. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: ¥) 

Total applied for, $1,986,070,000. 

Total accepted, $1,309,041,000 
(includes $52,602,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905, equivae 
lent rate of discount approxi-~ 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: : ; 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate 0 
PP a approximately 0.364%. 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376%. 
per annum. 

(62% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 


» 


de 
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ilar issue of bills on Aug. 30 in 
the amount of $1,314,409,000. 4 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Aug. 18, 1945 Shows Slight Decline 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 18, 1945 was 
4,933,850 barrels, or 200 barrels per day lower than that for the pre- 
vious week. It was, however, 258,750 barrels per day in excess of 
the output in the corresponding week of 1944 and exceeded the daily 
average figure as recommended by the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of August, 1945, by 32,950 barrels. Daily pro- 
duction for the four weeks ended Aug. 18, 1945, averaged 4,930,000 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 5,140,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,890,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,627,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,344,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 9,934,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 


week ended Aug. 18, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week ! 
46,691,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 39,294,000 barrels of | 


military and other gasoline; 12,046,000 barrels of kerosine; 38,675,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 44,845,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Aug. 18, Previous 
Auz. 1 1945 Week 
388,000 +391,000 
269,400 275,700 
oontius +850 


Week 
Ended 
Aug, 19, 
1944 
340,000 
285,300 
550 


4 Weekr 
Ended 
Aug. 18, 
1945 
390,800 
270,000 
850 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
August 
Oklahoma 380,000 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





98,700 
148,750 
484,950 
147,650 
371,700 
321,650 
535,200 


88,000 
152,850 
526,650 
145,600 
380,950 
361,650 
567,600 


87,900 
152,700 
525,350 
143,950 
380,600 
361,250 
567,950 


Panhandle Texas__-- 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas__ 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas ~~ 
Coastal Texas 





Total Texas 2,190,000 $2,195,012 2,223,300 2,219,700 2,108,600 





69,350 
295,700 


50 


69,900 
296,000 


73,750 


North Louisiana -.. 
288,950 


Coastal Louisiana — 





Total Louisiana___ 360,000 400,800 50 


80,000 
3,000 


365,050 365,900 362,700 


79,850 
53,100 
950 
200 
201,600 
13,350 





79,950 + 50 
55,100 + 2,250 
950 La st 
200 
205,100 
13,450 + 


Arkansas 77,836 


Mississippi 
+ 6,650 
250 


61,100 
28,850 


— 3,650 
950 
— 3,100 
— 1,250 


63,700 
29,550 
48,300 
114,950 


65,200 

28,000 

47,000 47,000 

118,200 115,950 

22,000 20,400 be en 20,500 

lo 12,000 10,700 700 
New 105,000 105,000 


11,600 
102,900 + 50 
Total East of Calif. 3,948,900 


102,950 
3,997,550 + 7,000 3,987,850 3,813,800 
California 952,000 936,300 — 7,200 942,150 861,300 
Totai United States 4,900,900 4,933,850 


200 4,930,000 4,675,100 
*“PAW recommendations and State allowables, 


87,450 
21,800 
8,450 
106,000 





$952,000 








as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas, derivatives to be produced. 


i 7TOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended. 7:00 a.m. Aug. 9, 1945. 


- $This is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
ceverak fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
Yor 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules cr labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar month. 


| #Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
ty RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 18, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 galions each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 

Pro- {Stocks 
duction of 








% Daily Crude Runs 
Refining to Stills tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Re- Mili- Ci- 

ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 


porting age 
102.4 1,966 10,534 7,003 6,443 8,104 


99.55 810 
1,358 1,357 
223 
5,994 
1,544 
1,008 
9,704 
1,879 
164 


District— 
Gam. Seast. 2 
Appalachian-- 
105 72.6 
62 1240 
779 90.9 
410 87.4 
251 76.1 
Texas Gulf Coast__=_ 1,248 100.9 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ J 282 i08.5 
No. La. & Arkansas__ ; 76 60.3 
Rocky Mountain— 
Distri a Z 14 107.7 41 21 38 Tl 
Distri j 123 77.4 407 372 632 683 
mr hese 973 98.2 2,581 10,560 24,096 10,283 


323 
214 
2,910 
1,551 
1,007 
3,697 
956 
237 


856 
172 
5,135 
2,384 
439 
4,896 
1,855 
1,431 


281 
180 
2,908 
1,428 
1,018 
5,994 
1,020 
247 


1,723 
6,099 
2,342 
1,721 


80 
1,394 
3,402 





Total U,.S. B. of M. 
Sis Aug. 18, 1945_ 
T>tal U.S. B. of M. 
sig Aug. 11, 1945_ 


0.°S. B. of M basis 
Aug. 19, 1944 4,685 13,913 39,520 58,862 37.983 41,925 


*¥Ineludes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
stil izemains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
tas 9 rag indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,206,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,618,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
not in¢hide any gasoline on which titie his already passed, or which the military 
forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. tStocks at re- 
fineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,627,000 
barrels of kerosine, 5,344,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,934,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Aug. 18, 1945, which 
compares with 1,542,000 barrels, 5,082,000 barrels and 9,434,000 barrels, respectively, in 
the preceding week and 1,491,000 barrels, 4,657,000 barrels and 8,876,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended Aug. 19, 1944. 


<Note-Stocks of kerosine et Aug. 18. 1945 amounted to 12,046,000 barrels, as 
@gainst 11,046,000 barrels a week earlier and 13,052,000 barrels a year before. F 
Pea j ; ives fe) su 


85.8 5,140 15,890 38,675 44,845 *39,294 46.691 


85.8 5,072 i5,547 36,977 42,927 39,381 46,926 


foody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


1945—. 
Daily 
wwerages 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds Aa A 


Aaa Baa R.R. 
122.09 115.82 120.63 112.37 
122.09 115.82 120.63 112.56 
Stock Exchange Closed 
121.91 115.82 120.63 
121.69 115.82 120.63 
121.61 115.63 , 120.63 
121.70 115.63 ' 120.84 
121.75 115.82 120.84 
Stock Exchange Closed 
121.91 115.82 120.84 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.09 115.82 120.84 
122.11 115.82 120.84 
Stock Exchange Clesed 
122.14 116.02 121.04 
122.15 116.02 121.04 
122.20 116.02 121.04 
122.25 116.02 120.84 
122.33 116.02 120.84 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.36 115.82 120.84 
122.30 116.02 120.84 
122.28 115.82 120.84 


122.39 115.82 120.84 
122.80 116.02 121.04 
122.89 116.22 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 


122.93 116.02 121.04 
122.97 115.82 120.84 
122.97 115.82 120.84 
122.81 115.63 120.84 
122.23 115.43 120.63 


122.29 115.43 120.63 
122.31 115.43 120.63 
122.26 115.24 120.84 
122.38 115.24 120.84 


322.38 115.24 120.84 
122.01 114.85 121.04 
121.92 114.66 120.02 
120.88 113.89 119.41 
123.05 116.22 121.04 
120.55 113.50 118.80 


Corporate by Groups* 

P. U. Indus 
119.41 
119.41 


115.63 
115.63 


108.16 
108.34 


119.00 
119.06 


116.02 
116.02 


119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 


108.16 
108.16 
107.98 
107.80 
107.98 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
119.00 


116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
116.02 
108.16 112.56 115.82 119.41 


119.06 116.22 


115.82 
115.63 


119.41 
119.41 


112.75 
112.75 


108.16 
108.34 


116.22 
116.02 


119.00 
119.00 


119.41 
119.4) 
119.2¢ 
119.06 
119.00 


119.00 
119.20 
119.20 


119.00 
119.41 
119.61 
119.61 


119.41 
119.26 
119.41 
119.4. 
119.20 


119.20 
119.4] 
119.41 
119.41 


119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
118.60 
119.61 
118.20 


108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 


112.93 
113.12 
112.93 
112.93 
113.12 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.20 


116.02 
116.22 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 


108.16 
108.34 
108.34 
108.16 


108.16 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.44 


107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.03 


107.09 
106.04 
106.04 
105.17 
108.34 
104.48 


112.93 
112.93 
112.93 


112.93 
112.93 
113.31 
112.93 


112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.37 
112.37 


112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 


112.19 
111.25 
110.52 
109.24 
113.31 
108.52 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 


114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 


114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
113.89 
115.82 
113.70 


116.02 
116.02 
115.82 


115.82 
116.02 
116.22 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.43 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 


115.04 
114.85 
114.46 
113.70 
116.22 
113.31 


119.20 
119.41 
119.41 


119.20 
119.41 
119.61 
119.41 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 


118.80 
118.80 
118.40 
118.40 


118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.00 
119.61 
117.80 


1 Year Ago 
Aug. 28, 1944_ 
2 Years Ago 
Aug. 28, 1943_ 


119.88 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 


120.34 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 $8.88 103.13 113.89 117.20 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpe- 
rate* 


Uv. 3. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus 
3.04 2.87 
3.03 2.87 


Corporate by Ratings*® 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 
1.65 2.86 2.62 2.70 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.67 2.86 2.62 
1.69 2.86 2.62 2.70 
1,69 2.87 2.62 2.70 
1.69 2.87 2.61 2.71 
1.68 2.86 2.61 7 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.67 2.86 2.61 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.66 2.86 2.61 
1.66 2.86 2.61 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.65 2.85 2.60 
2.85 2.60 
2.85 2 60 
2.86 2.61, 
2.85 2.61 
k Exchange Closed 
2.86 2.61 
2.85 2.61 
2.86 2.61 


2.61 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


2.60 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.62 


2.62 
2.62 
2.61 
2.61 


2.61 
2.60 
2.65 
2.68 
2.71 
2.60 


2.35 
2.85 


3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 


2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 


2.70 2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.86 


2.85 
2.86 
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2.88 
2.88 


2.91 
2.93 
2.97 ? 
2.99 3.48 
3.26 
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SAN SOR RAAR PERS 


1 Year Ago 
Aug. 28, 1944 


2 Years Ago ; 
Aug. 28, 1943_ 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.82 3.56 2.96 2.79 


*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve tc 
illistrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bends used in computing these indexes was published 
tn the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


Veterans’ Jobs Will Be Protected, Says Truman 


Following the statement attributed at Boston on Aug. 22 to 
Major-General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
that the rights of veterans for the return of their peace-time jobs 
expires with the war emergency, President Truman was reported 
as saying on Aug. 23 that he will not permit any veteran to be de- 


prived of his former job because of a legal technicality. 
Addressing 300 Massachusetts® , 


2.71 3.55 
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draft board officials, Gen. Hershey, 
according to Associated Press ad- 
‘vices from Boston, made his state- 
ment in answer to a question from 
his audience. 





| The press advices, quoting Gen. 
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| sid, “was passed, not for all time, 


Hershey, as given in the New 
York “Herald Tribune,” added: 
The job guaranty was contained 
in the Selective Service Law 
adopted by Congress, which he 


fesfPon: 25 isvtaisl j 





but for what was thought might 
be a year’s training period.” 

Interviewed after the meeting, 
which was a testimonial to Col. 
Ralph Smith, State Director of 
Selective Service, who is retiring, 
Gen. Hershey said that the so- 
called G. I. Bill of Rights was con- 
cerned with job opportunities, and 
not with job return. 

“Unless there is more legis~ 
lation,” Gen. Hershey said, “Sec- 
tions 8-A and 8-B (concerning 
guaranteed job return) will be 
abolished automatically when 
Congress terminates hostilities.” 

“We probably will have some 
difficulty,’ Gen. Hershey added, 
“because there is a question that 
some people will raise—of whether 
Congress made a contract with its 
veterans and then changed it after 
we got the war won.” 

Gen. Hershey appealed to draft 
board officials to remain on the 
job despite end of the war, saying 
that he believed President Tru- 
man would ask Selective Service 


to continue to furnish 50,000 men 


monthly. 

From Washington Aug. 23 the 
Associated Press, indicating the 
assurances of the President in be- 
half of veterans, said: 

The Chief Executive told a news 
conference yesterday that he in- 
tends to see that veterans who 
want and are entitled to their old 
jobs get them back. If additional 
legislation is needed, Mr. Truman 
said, he will recommend specific 
changes to Congress. 

Originally a section of the 
Selective Service Law carried a 
guarantee that a serviceman who 
had a job could go back to it if he 
applied for it within 90 days. It 
also carried a provision that if the 
other parts of the Selective Serv- 
ice Law were dropped, the job 
guarantees would continue. 

The present law has the same 
guarantee, unchanged. But it does 
not contain the provision that 
these job rights go on, no matter 
what happens to the rest of the 
act. 

That’s the point, Gen. Hershey 
was making. As it now stands, 
the announcement of the end of 
hostilities would end the entire 
act, including job guarantees. 

But Mr. Truman said not to 
worry, that there isn’t likely to be 
any sudden announcement of the 
end of hostilities. He added that 
after the last war it took quite a 
while to declare that the war for- 
mally had ended. 

Under date of Aug. 24 United 
Press accounts from Washington 
in the New York “World-Tele~ 
gram” said: 

Major veterans organizations 
were laying the groundwork to- 
day for a fight before Congress on 
the type of job preference they 
want provided for veterans. 

Key to the developing contro- 
versy was a bill introduced by 
Rep. Harold Knutson (R., Minn,) 
and now in the House Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Drafted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Knutson bill would 
require employers to credit vet- 
erans with job seniority equal to 
time svent in the armed forces— 
regardless of previous job experi- 
ence. It is designed to equalize 
a veteran’s chances for employ- 
ment with a man who spent the 


same time at home in a war job. 
Moody’s Daily 
Commedity Index 


Tuesdav, Aug. 21, 1945 
Wednesday, 

Thursday, Aug. 23 
Friday, Aug. 24 
Saturday, Aug. 25 
Monday Aug. 27 
DEG, BUR: Wibéwdnennss wo aa 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 14 
Month ago, July. 28 
Year ago, Aug. 28, 1944 
1944 High, Dec. 31 


1945 High, June 12 
Low, Jan, 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Aug. 18, 1945, is estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines at 6,920,000 net tons, a decrease of 4,620,000 tons, or 40% from 
the output in the preceding week. Production in the corresponding 
week of 1944 was 11,934,060 tons. The drop in output resulted from 
the observance of the two holiday days on Aug. 15 and Aug. 16 when 
but 14,767 cars of soft coal were loaded. The total output of soft coal 
from Jan. 1 to Aug. 18, 1945 is estimated at 369,736,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 7.8% when compared with the 401,002,000 tons produced 
during the period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 19, 1944. 


Production of Pennsyfvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 
18, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 495,000 tons, a 
decrease of 682,000 tons (57.9%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944, there 
was a decrease of 667,000 tons, or 57.4%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 17.1% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 18, 1945, 
showed a decrease of 18,600 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Aug. 11, 1945; and was 50,300 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
Week Ended 
Aug. 11, 
1945 


Jan. 1 to Date——— 
Aug. 19, *Aug. 18, Aug. 19, 
1944 1945 1944 
11,540,000 11,934,000 369,736,000 401,002,000 
1,923,000 1,989,000 1,907,000 2,036,000 


tAverage based on 4.6 days. 


Aug. 18, 

Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 
Total, including mine fuel_. 6,920,000 
Daily average +1,504,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Nét Tons) 
Week Ended 
tAug. 18, §Aug. 11, 
1945 1945 
495,000 .1,177,000 
475,000 1,130,000 





Calendar Year to Date——— 
Aug. 18, Aug. 19, Aug. 21, 
1945 1944 ly37 
34,059,000 41,067,000 ‘32,927,000 
32,698,000 39,424,000 31,281,000 


Aug. 19, 
1944 
1,162,000 
1,116,000 


Penn. anthracite— 


*Tota! incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 83,300 101,900 133,600 3,759,200 4,832,900 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. *+Excludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. $Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended. 
Aug. 4, 
1945 

400,000 

6,000 
95,000 
131,000 
1,000 
1,442,000 
515,000 
58,000 
120,000 
741,000 
345,000 


2,297,300 
authorized 








Aug. 11, 
1945 
382,000 
5,000 
91,000 
133,000 
1,000 
1,315,000 
502,000 
44,000 
Kansas and Missouri___..______-~ 119,000 
Kentucky—Eastern 883,000 
Kentucky—Western 351,000 


36,000 

Michigan 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 96,000 
ee MONMNOG So i ss ie 28,600 
North & South Dakota (lignite)___. 43,000 
788,000. 
2,800,000 
134,000 
2,000 
121,000 
321.000 
28,000 
2,044,000 
1,083,000 
187,000 
1,000 


Aug. 12, 
1444 
377,000 

5,000 
87,000 
137,000 
ok 


State— 





Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina 
1,406,000 
534,000 
42,000 
160,000 
1,006,000 
338,000 
38,000 
3,000 
81,000 
33,000 
33,000 
677,000 
2,960,000 
142,000 
2,000 
125,000 
396,000 
29,000 
2,256,000 
1,112,000 
163,000 
i 








Washington 

West Virginia—Southern 
West Virginia—Northern 
Wyoming 
§Other Western States_...._____ ith 





Total bituminous & lignite 11,540,000 11,300,000 12,142,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G:: 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 


the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker countie Arizo 
and Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. Biresnicei - 


Wholesale Prices Declined 0.2% in Week 
Ended Aug. 18, Labor Depariment Reports 


“Lower prices for agricultural commodities, which more than 
off-set higher prices for certain industrial materials caused a decline 
of 0.2% in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices 
in primary markets during the week ended Aug. 18,” it was an- 
nounced by the United States Department of Labor on Aug. 23. “The 
overall index, at 105.5% of the 1926 average, was 0.1% below the level 
of four weeks ago and 1.8% above the corresponding week of last 
year,” said the Department, which added: 


“Farm Products and Foods — Average market prices of farm 
products declined 1.0% during the week to the lowest level since 
late March. Among the grains, which dropped 1.4% on the aver- 
age, there were sharp seasonal declines for oats and rye. Barley was 
seasonably higher. Wheat and corn quotations dropped as farmers 
shipped larger amounts to market. Market prices for cows and steers 
decreased while calves were highea Following the sharp declines of 
recent weeks, sheep quotations advanced about 2%. Prices of white 
potatoes, lemons, oranges, apples, and onions moved downward sea- 
sonally while sweetpotatoes advanced sharply. Eggs rose season- 
ally and cotton was fractionally higher. Average prices for farm 
products were 1.2% below a month ago and 3.8% above the late 
August, 1944. 


“The group index for foods declined 0.6% chiefly as the result 
of the drop of 4.0% for fruits and vegetables. Quotations for rye 
flour were off more than 7%, reflecting lower prices for rye, and 
wheat flour was fractionally lower. On the average foods were 0.2% 
below the level of late July and 1.7% above a year ago. 


_ “Other Commodities — An increase of 0.8% in primary market 
rices of building materials during the week was chiefly responsible 
or a rise of 0.2% in the group index for all commodities other than 

farm products and foods. Mill prices for southern pine were higher 





and rosin quotations advanced more than 16% following upward i ployed war workers, New York 
, was not confronted with as great 


_ adjustments of OPA ceilings. Common brick was higher. There 
were further upward price adjustments to higher OPA ceilings for 


bituminous coal, boxboard, and some agricultural implements. Potash 
prices rose seasonally while mercury continued to decline.” 


The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report: 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 


The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for July 21, 1945 and August 19, 1944 and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from Aug. 11, 1945 to Aug. 18, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 18, 1945 
(1926 == 100) 

Percentage change tr 

Aug. 18,1945 from— 

8-11 7-21 8-19 

1945 1945 1944 

—0.2 —0.1 


8-18 
1945 
105.5 


8-11 
1945 
105.7 


8-4 
1945 
105.7 


7-21 
1945 
105.6 


8-19 
1944 
103.6 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 


+ 
— 
eo 


127.0 128.3 
106.3 106.9 
118.5 118.5 
99.1 99.1 
85.3 85.2 
104.8 104.8 
118.2 117.3 
95.3 95.2 
106.2 106.2 
94.6 94.6 
116.9 117.7 
95.4 95.3 
102.1 102.0 





129.1 128.5 122.3 
107.0 106.5 104.5 
118.5 118.5 116.4 
99.1. 99.1 97.5 
84.6 848 83.8 
104.8 104.8 103.8 
117.3 117.3 116.0 
95.2. 95.2 95.5 
106.2 106.2 106.0 
94.6 946 93.3 
118.1 117.7 112.8 
95.2 95.2 93.8 
101.9 101.9 101.1 


| 
Nw 


Ae} 
oS Ss9secessesoosH 


Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 
Metals and metal products 

Building materials 


a 
,++++44++ 


++ 

= 0O 

“oO a 
OOO ee ee tt 


Chemicals and allied products___. 

Housefurnishing goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

>emimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 
products 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 99.9 99.9 99.8 98.7 +0.2 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AUG. 11, 1945 TO AUG. 18, 1945 
Increases 


1.0 Ota See ba re 
1.1 Brick and tile_._.-__~~- 
RARE 0.9 | Paper and pulp —__--__ 
Bituminous coO@Ql. ons 4... SQuaceeaee 0.2 


CURE NYHYLOHRAHID 


++ | 

o seoceoesescoos: 
ee | ) 
44+ | 

bw ww 


100.28 100.7 100.6 100.6 99.5 


+ 
— 
4 
+ 
— 
we 


a. 
+ 

~ 
> 


Lumber _ ET RES eS An Sem AW 
Paint and paint materials__.____-__ 
Fertilizer materials - 


Decreases 

4.0 | Other farm products___-_-_-~~- 

1.4 | Livestock and poultry__- 
0.2 


Fruits and vegetables 
6 i Sas Re em 5 
Cereal products 





National Fertilizer Association Gommedily 
Price Index Declines 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association made public on Aug. 27, declined to 
141.3 for the week ended Aug. 25, 1945, from 141.7, the highest point 
of the index, in the preceding week. A month ago the index stood 
at 141.5, and a year ago at 138.4, all based on the 1935-1939 average 





as 100. The Association’s report went on to say: 


Four of the composite groups of the index declined and none 
advanced during the latest week. The foods group declined princi- 
pally because of lower quotations for potatoes and oranges. The 
farm, products group declined fractionally; the cotton index declined 
with cotton prices back to the level of April 21; the grains index 
rose fractionally with higher wheat prices at Minneapolis a little 
more than offsetting lower rye prices; the livestock index declined 
slightly with lower prices for good cattle, lambs, sheep and calves 
more than offsetting higher prices for eggs. The textiles group de- 
clined slightly. The miscellaneous commodities group declined 
moderately, lower prices for lubricating oil being partly balanced by 
a small advance in the price for cottonseed meal. All other groups 
of the index remained unchanged. 

During the week 9 price series in the index declined and 4 ad- 
vanced; in the preceding week 6 declined and 4 advanced; in the 
second preceding week 10 declined and 2 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939=-100* 
Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
Aug. 25, Aug. 18, July 28, Aug. 26, 
1945 1945 1945 1944 
144.3 144.9 4143.6 140.2 
145.2 145.0 145.0 145.1 
163.1 162.4 162.4 163.1 
167.2 167.4 167.7 161.0 
211.4 212.2 213.0 203.7 
158.9 158.8 163.5 155.9 
163.2 163.4 162.3 155.8 
134.5 134.5 133.3 130.1 
132.8 133.9 133.9 132.2 
156.6 156.7 156.8 152.8 
108.9 108.9 108.9 104.4 
153.8 153.8 153.8 154.0 
125.8 125.8 125.8 126.9 
118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 
119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
104.3 104.8 104.8 104.5 
100.0 All groups combined 141.3 141.7 4141.5 138.4 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 25, 1945, 110.1; Aug. 18, 1945, 110.4; and 
Aug. 26, 1944, 107.8. {Revised. 


N. Y. State Reconversion Agency Established 


New York State’s reconversion problems will be less than those 
of many other states according to a report to Governor Dewey made 
by State Commerce Commissioner M. P. Catherwood bearing on the 
laying off of labor throughout New York as plants abandon war 
work for peacetime production. On the basis of this report Gov. 
Dewey has appointed an agency, to be headed by Mr. Catherwood, 
designed to coordinate all New* 


% 
fach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 








23.0 


— 
2. , MF FSO 
eo wwe wm BI Ow 


Building Materials---------------- 
Chemicals and Drugs 

Fertilizer Materials 

Fertilizers 

Farm Machinery 











York State industrial and_ busi- 
ness aid plans during the _ re- 
conversion period, advices from 
the Associated Press at Albany 
stated on Aug. 20. 

The Catherwood report said 
that in spite of the immediate 
prospect of half a million unem- 





a problem as other States in dis- | 


posing of huge plants difficult to 
adapt to civilian production. It 
mentioned, too, the factor of ac- 
cumulated personal savings in the 
State totaling approximately $15,- 
900,000,000, of which it was an- 
ticipated a considerable amount 
would be spent on consumer 
goods. 


In his report, Mr. Catherwood { 


nredicted, according to the Asso- 


ciated Press, that New York State 
“faces an era of expansion in eco- 
nomic activity with unprece- 
dented business and job oppor- 
tunities for its people.” 


“Much, however, depends: on 
the manner and speed with which 
we hit our stride in peacetime 
production,” he said. “For every 
month that mass unemployment 
is prolonged, the opportunity for 
peak production aud prosperity 
will be lessened.” These press 
advices added: 


The Commerce Department 
head, who said there was an op- 
portunity for 100,000 new small 
businesses in’ the State, listed 
these wartime increases in em- 
ployment which he said must be 
taken up by expansion of peace- 
time industry: 


New York City area, including 
part of New Jersey, 630,000; Buf- 
falo, 114,000; Rochester, 51,000; 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady, 40,000; 
Syracuse, 23,000, and Pough- 
keepsie-Newburgh, 7,000. 

The report listed seven fields 
in which action already had been 
started to “develop new business 
and employment opportunities,” 
the Associated Press stated; add- 
ing that these included: 

1. Preparation of two series, of 
bulletins, one dealing with mar- 
kets and business data in 11 eco- 
nomic areas of the State and the 
other with practical operation of 
small enterprises. 


2. Completion of a_ technical 
study on new processes, products 
and materials and the setting up 
of machinery to make the infor- 
mation easily available. ; 


3. Exploitation of the State’s 
facilities for foreign trade. * * 

4. Completion of a twornyear 
project cataloging all the State’s 
manufacturing firms and _ listing 
their products, and the completion 
of files on available facilities: for 
persons starting new businesses: 

5. Inauguration of an advertis~ 
ing campaign to make known ‘in 
the United States and abroad the 
resources of the State. 

6. Development of an airport 
construction program through the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Aviation. ‘ 

7. Creation of a women’s pro- 
gram to make use of knowledge 
gained by women ‘during the war 
through civilian volunteer work. 

It is further stated that the new 
reconversion agency will provide 
a liaison between Federal agen- 
cies and State businesses seeking 
release of materials and informa- 
tion on price control and other 
matters. 

Assisting Mr. Catherwood in 
directing the new agency will be 
Superintendent of Public Works 
Charles H. Sells and Commis- 
sioner of Labor Edward Corsi. 
Offices will be set up in the Com- 
merce Department and the staff 
of the War Council, to the extent 
necessary, will be transferred to 
the new agency. Prime function 
of the agency will be to provide 
business and industries with im- 
mediate access to information and 


Payment of 21/2% 


By Rail Gredit Body 


According to E. G. Buckland, 
President of the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, the corporation will 
make a liquidating distribution on 
August 31 of 242% of the fund as 
of July 31, amounting to $1,810,- 
671. j 

Of this amount $1,684,348. will 
be paid in cash and $126,322 will 
be credited on the carriers in- 
Gebtedness to the corporation, 

This will bring the total amount 
distributed to $59,720,252, or 95% 
of the original fund contributed 
by carriers participating in the 
Marshalling and Distributing Plan, 
1931. Of this total, $40,964,623 





will have been returned in cash 
and $28,755,628 in credits. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 
22 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 4, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Aug. 4 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,378,040 shares, which amount was_ 17.38% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,965,850 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 28, of 
1,610,201 shares, or 16.35% of the total trading of 4,925,100 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Aug. 4 amounted to 306,860 shares or 15.96% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 961,490 shares. During the week ended 
July 28 trading for the account of Curb members of 350,900 shares 
was 16.37% of the total trading of 1,071,640 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUGUST 4, 1945 

Total for week 
223,550 

3,742,300 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales... .- 
tOther sales 








Total sales 3,965,850 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
fotal purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales___- 





315,030 
61,900 
290,790 


352,690 


143,900 
24,100 
124,500 


148,600 











Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases_-_ 
Short sales 
tOther sales 














Total sales_____.__ 

3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases_-_- 
Short sales 
tOther sales 





157,340 
95,250 
165,230 


260,480 


616,270 
181,250 
580,520 











Total sales 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 














Total sales 761,770 17.38 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account ef Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUGUST 4, 1945 


Total ior week 
8,355 
953,135 


961,490 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: + % 
Short sales 


' $Other sales_. 


Total sales 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 











71,160 
2,565 
73,560 











Total sales 76,125 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 
Total sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 


Total sales 

4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 5,665 
+Other sales. 139,395 


Total gales. 145,060 

©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 
Total sales 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including spacial partners. . : 
tin calculating these percentages the tots] of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
me SRoundéiot short stl which are ee . 
-lot short sales w are F 
Sine Gectaasd wie a pay l exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Civil Engineoring Construction Volume 
$22,990,000 for Holiday Week 


Civil engineering construction volume for the short week due to 
the unofficial V-J holiday totals $22,990,000 according to reports to 
“Engineering News-Record.” The week’s total compares with $49,- 

35,000 for the preceding week, $37,309,000 for the corresponding 
eek in 1944, and is 49% below the previous four-week moving 
average. The report made public on Aug. 23 continued as follows: 
.. Private construction for the week totals $5,034,000, and public 
construction volume is $17,956,000. The latter is made up of $8,518,000 
in state and municipal construction, and $9,438,000 in federal work. 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,225,- 
799,000 for the 34 weeks, an increase of 2% over the $1,201,360,000 
reported for the period in 1944. Private construction, $374,827,000, is 
42% higher than a year ago, but public construction, $850,972,000, is 
down 9% due to the 17% drop in federal work. State and municipal 
construction, $206,390,000, is up 28% compared with last year. — 








16,990 

2,000 
11,400 
13,400 
73,650 

1,100 
54,435 
55,535 


161,800 






































0 
48,804 
48,804 
38,118 














| Civil engineering construction volumes for the short current 
week, last week, and the 1944 week are: 
Aug. 23, ’45 
(four days) 
$22,990,000 

5,034,000 

17,956,000 


Aug. 16, ’45 
(five days) 
$49,135.000 
23,184,000 
25,951,000 


Aug. 24, °44 
(five days) 
$37,309,000 
5,157,000 
32,152,000 
8,518,000 6,808,000 4,511,000 
9,438,000 19,143,000 27,641,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over a week ago are 
reported in bridges and unclassified construction. Increases over the 
1944 week are in waterworks, and commercial buildings. Subtotals 
for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $1,110,000: 
sewerage, $146,000; bridges, $538,000; industrial buildings, $2,431,000: 
commercial buildings, $783,000; public buildings, $6.278,000; earth- 
work and drainage, $1,528,000; streets and roads, $3,260,000; and un- 
classified construction, $6,916,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $46,- 
132,000. It is made up of $35,486,000 in federal appropriations for 
construction from the Second Deficiency Appropriations Act of 1945 
and $10,646,000 in state and municipal bond sales. The week’s 
financing brings 1945 volume to $1,569,340,000 for the 34 weeks, a 
volume within 2% of the $1,595,292,000 reported for the period a 


Total U. S. Construction___ 

Private Construction 

Public Construction ______ 
State and Municipal__-__- 
Federal 


year ago. 





zinc (M-11); cadmium 
lead and tin scrap (M-72); and 
bismuth (M-276). Control of arse- 
nic was dropped Aug. 14. Metals 
of importance stiil under control 
include lead, tin, and antimony. 
Quicksilver again declined sharp- 
ly, but the price situation in major 
metals remained unchanged.’ The 
publication further went on to say 
in part as follows: 


Military CMP Allotments 
Cancelled by WPB 


Cancellation of virtually all 
military allotments of steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum was announced 
by the War Production Board on 
Aug. 17. This action was taken 
through Direction 1 to Priorities 
Regulation 29, which stipulates 
that all allotments of controlled 
materials, and all preference rat- 
ings except AAA and MM, as- 
signed by the Army, Navy, or the 
United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, have been cancelled. 

The Controlled Materials Plan, 
which governs the distribution of 
steel, copper, and aluminum, has 
not been revoked through this 
action, it was stated officially in 
Washington. Revocation of CMP 
is not scheduled to become ef- 
fective until Sept. 30. Allotments 
and preference ratings for these 
metals for other products issued 
by WPB or other agencies than 
the Army, Navy, and the Mari- 
time Commission continue in 
effect as heretofore. 

WPB believes that suppliers 
will now be free to fill other 
rated as well as unrated orders 
on materials and components for- 
merly scheduled for production by 
the military agencies. 


Copper 

Advices from Washington state 
that the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration has served notice 
that present contracts for obtain- 
ing eopper from abroad will not 
be renewed after October. Whether 
foreign purchases will end abrupt- 
ly is not known. 

Buying of copper in the do- 
mestic market for September was 
in moderate volume. The indus- 
try believes that domestic pro- 
lduction will be absorbed next 


fabricators are moving into pro- 
duction for civilian needs rapidly. 
The fabricator’s statistics issued 
Aug. 22 indicate that 79,739 tons 
of copper were consumed in July, 
against 117,492 tons in June and 
the peak of 171,458 tons in March 
this year. Vacations and cutbacks 
accounted for the sharp drop in 
consumption during July. 


Lead 
Consumers have asked WPB for 
about 19,600 tons of foreign lead 
for Septembér shipment, a larger 








month without difficulty. Some 





Non-Ferrous Metals—WPB Lifts Controls on 
Metals in Ample Supply—Quicksilver Lower 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 23 
stated: “That the War Production Board intends to eliminate all 
restrictions as speedily as possible was seen in action taken on Aug. 
20 that resulted in the revocation of 210 controls. 
the commodities freed of control, effective Aug. 20, are copper (M-9); 
rhodium (M-95); platinum got K osmium (M-302) 
(M-65) ; 


Included among 


; Silver (M-199); 





tonnage than generally. expected. 
Requests for foreign lead for de- 
livery in August amounted to 
21,000 tons. 

The strike at Federal, Ill., plant 
of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. continues, and, unless 
the labor difficulties at that plant 
can be settled soon, some con- 
sumers may be forced to draw on 
lead of foreign origin to a greater 
extent. 


Order M-72, revoked last week, 
does not free lead scrap so far as 
end uses are concerned. The ac- 
tion benefits dealers in acquiring 
scrap. 

Sales of pig lead for the last 
week were light, amounting to 
1,961 tons. 

Zine 

The announcement from Wash- 
ington to the effect that zinc is no 
longer under WPB control was ac- 
cepted as a logical move through- 
out the industry. Supplies have 
been sufficient for some time, pro- 
ducers contend, and the monthly 
“set-aside” only complicated mat- 
ters. Demand for September zinc 
was inactive dur’ng the last week, 
but a fair tonnage was sold in 
some quarters for August deliv- 
ery. Though cutbacks have come 
through on products containing 
zine, producers report that con- 
sumers have bevn taking all the 
metal ordered for the. current 
month, and the market remains 
steady. 
: Antimony 

The position of antimony re- 
mains firm, and the metal is ex- 
pected to continue in fairly tight 
supply until production in China 
can be increased .and_ offerings 
from that important producing 
area appear on the world market. 
Consumption of antimony in anti- 
monial lead remains high. 


Antimony Oxide, however, has 
eased appreciably. Cutbacks in 
the military requirements for 
flameproofing purposes have been 
substantial. 

Tin 


Order M-72, controlling tin 
scrap, has been revoked by WPB. 

So far as primary tin is con- 
cerned, officials in Washington 
continue to take a gloomy view 
of the prospects for obtaining in- 
creased supplies from liberated 
tin-producing areas. in the Far 
East, and distribution of the metal 
is expected to remain under con- 
trol for some time to come. It 
was announced last week that 
Thailand (Siam) has ended all 
hostilities. There is some hope in 
tin circles that production of tin 
in that country continued through- 


out the war period, probably at 
a reduced rate.. Under normal op- 
erating conditions Thailand pro- 


duced between 16,000 and 17,000 
long tons of tin a year. 

The price situation In tin was 
unchanged, Straits quality metal 
‘being available on the basis of 
52c per pound. Forward quota- 
tions were nominally as follows: 

Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Holiday 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 


16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
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August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c per pound. 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.060 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Quicksilver 

There was really no market for 
quicksilver during the last week. 
A few small lots sold at $125 per 
flask, but on 
tions there was no indication of 
what might be done. One seller 
stood ready to quote $120 per 
flask, but doubted whether large 
consumers could be interested at 
that figure. On quantity business 
the price was wholly nominal. 

Cancellations on the battery 
program came through as expect- 
ed, and the trade is now wonder- 
ing how long it will take to chan- 
nel part of this business into 
civilian products. Some operators 
believe that it will require all of 
six months. In the interim, con- 
sumption of quicksilver is likély 
to fall sharply, and both domestic 
production and imports will come 
forward on a greatly reduced 
scale. Large inventories may slow 
down consumption of quicksilver 
in the production of standard 
mercurials. Instrument makers 
may be better situated as consum- 
ers of the metal in the transition 
period than other takers. 

San Francisco advices under 
date of Aug. 21 state: “No quick- 
silver quotations this week. Sec- 
ond largest domestic producer 
closing down. Other producers 
plan to suspend operations.” 


Silver 
The London silver market was 
quiet last week and the price con- 
tinued at 25144d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver was un- 
changed at 44%4c, with domestic 


metal at 70%c. 
sah ase Laigeaiaieiilatallaiiencmmtianeleciatas 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading | 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
Aug. 22 a summary for the week 
ended Aug. 11 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- | 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stoek Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- / 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

NS FOR THE ODD- 
See ae at DEAR 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N, ¥.’ 
STOCK EXCHANGE ; 


Week Ended Aug: 11, 1945 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers-— 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders__..-+-~~-- 
Number of shares. 638,469 
Dollar value $25,159,002 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— ‘ 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___. 
*Customers’ other sales___- 


Total 
For Week . 
21,494 


286 
22,500 


22,786 


10,448 
592,943 


Customers’ total sales 
Number of res: 
Customers’ short sales___-_ 
*Customers’ other sales... - 


Customers’ total sales 
Dollar value 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


180 
139,080 
139,260 


Total sales 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ 
ported with ‘other sales.” ° : ‘ 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
,and sales to liquidate a long position which 
| is less than @ round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’’ : 5 


206,590 
are re- 








quantity transac- @ 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings for Week Ended 
Aug. 18, 1945 Affected by V-J Holidays 


Loading of revenue freight for the week en@ed Aug. 18, 1945, 
totaled 652,832 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 23. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1944 of 233,791 cars, or 26.4%, and a decrease below the 
Same week in 1943 or 238,508 cars or 26.8%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 18 decreased 
217,175 cars, or 25.0% below the preceding week due to V-J Day 
holidays. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 292,362 cars, a decrease of 
89,787 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 104,467 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944, 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 90,- 
506 cars, a decrease of 16,349 cars below the preceding week and a 
decrease of 16,018 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 90,003 cars, a decrease of 79,341 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 82,807 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,897 cars, a decrease 


of 9,584 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 3,984 cars. 


above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 


alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 18 
totaled 37,963 cars, a decrease of 3,821 cars below the preceding 
eg but an increase of 2,804 cars above the corresponding week in 


Livestock loading amounted to 14,184 cars, a decrease of 748 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,252 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading of 
live stock for the week of Aug. 18 totaled 10,683 cars, a decrease of 
503 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,578 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 


. Forest products loading totaled 37,416 cars, a decrease of 8,940 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 12,786 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 


Ore loading amounted to 62,917 cars, a decrease of 9,928 cars be- 
low the preceding week and a decrease of 16,778 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. 


Coke loading amounted to 11,547 cars, a decrease of 2,498 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,667 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
weeks in 1944 and 1943. 


1945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 
4,364,662 
3,378,266 

863,910 
870,007 
652,832 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 
3,459,830 

889,594 
895,181 
886,623 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 
3,455,328 

872,133 
887,164 
891,340 


4. Weeks of January 

@ Weeks of February 

§ Weeks of March 

4 Weeks of April 

4 Weeks of May 

6 weeks of June 

4° Weeks of July 

Week of August 4 

Week of August 11_____-___- 
Week of August 18_- 





Total iicidpieia on oie 


27,026,960 27,416,429 26,437,342 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 18, 1945. 
During the period only 11 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED ANG. 18 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


1,247 1,430 
326 529 
11,816 13,450 
1,953 2,146 
41 48 
1,988 2,235 
9,780 12,242 
8,811 9,787 
133 164 
790 1,146 
2,024 2,471 
13,650 17,167 
7,074 7,782 
2,405 2,530 
1,373 1,610 
9,380 15,023 
2,722 2,700 
288 360 
20 36 
39,829 54,675 
14,203 
3,094 
12,400 
1,607 
6,251 
6,677 
11 
201 
2,447 
1,069 
9,858 
3,874 


177,342 


Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1944 


245 
1,145 
6,302 
1,384 

24 
1,085 
4,765 
7,584 

244 
1,904 

349 

13,046 
3,598 

144 
1,934 
8,211 
2,317 

, 5,884 
= y 2,563 

New York Centra! Lines______ Saag ; 50,837 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 8,898 
New York, Ontario & Western 1,256 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__- 6,561 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 388 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie____________- a 7,425 
Pere Marquette 5,237 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 1,015 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 302 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 1,218 
363 
5,768 
5,812 


Eastern District— 


I NT os 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Snes Ge EMO 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


1943 


237 
901 
6,637 
1,337 
35 
996 
6,602 
7,693 
189 
1,927 
343 
13,728 
3,692 
167 
2,188 
8,624 
2,528 
5,949 
2,359 
56,903 
10,124 
1,345 
7,543 
590 
7,737 
5,056 
950 
402 
1,118 
330 
5,729 
5,273 


169,232 


Lehigh & Hudson River 

Lehigh & New England... 
Lehigh Valley 

Maine Central 

Monongahela 


4,944 
3,867 


114.292 


12,175 
4,408 





157.808 222.345 








Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Cornwall 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley 
Long Island 

' Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 

ing Co.___ 

Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


Total___- 


738 
47,547 
6,045 
+ 


780 
45,249 
6,105 
268 
1,827 
7,149 
628 
269 
134 
1,888 
2,174 
88,743 
15,576 
20,794 
4,174 


195,758 


t 
1,351 
6,749 

511 
208 
153 
1,811 
1,878 

88,882 

14,085 

18,809 
4,173 


192,940 














131,675 170,300 








. Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
olk & Western 

¥ inian 


4 Rotal. 


17,710 
12,453 
2,418 


32,581 
=e 


Soman 


30,192 
21,158 
4,365 


55,715 


28,581 
22,126 
4,562 


55,269 





14,018 
8,750 
2,229 


24,997 























Total Loads 
Received from 

Connections 
1945 944 


327 337 
1,920 2,920 
911 1,152 
7,905 9,532 
4,104 5,051 
1,515 1,625 
2,070 3,079 
225 280 
887 808 
1,175 1,349 
57 111 134 
1,264 2,421 2,501 
680 1 714 
4,643 4,045 4,228 
29,397 14,711 17,172 
25,641 10,413 11,793 
178 652 686 
368 507 517 
3,007 3,699 4,336 
926 1,553 2,162 
359 1,048 1,207 
420 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1944 


415 
766 
980 
10,678 
3,683 
473 
1,784 
187 
110 
895 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.______ 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________ 
Atlantic Coast Line ’ 
Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 
Ce i i SRS 
Columbus & Greenville 

Durham & Southern 

Florida East Coast 


Geom 6 Liereee........................ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central System 

Louisville & Nashville___________ e 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_____-___ si 
Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 

Piedmont Northern 

Richmond, Fred. & Potomac 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern System 

Tennessee Central 

Winston-Salem Southbound 


186 
250 
3,112 
919 
367 


7,755 9,565 
20,513 22,369 
538 533 
132 120 


117,829 





Total 





94,968 








Nertnwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & 8.8. M 
Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Total 


1,854 
5,746 
9,804 

175 
1,964 





141,551 147,431 68,295 





110,953 








Central Western District— 


22,836 
2,931 
102 
16,994 
1,269 
11,050 
1,911 
717 
2,883 
417 
830 


27,643 
3,520 


21,483 
3,862 


14,070 
4,253 

Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois______.--- ob 

Colorado & Southern___--__..---~-- ae 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake___ 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

Illinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 

Nevada Northern 

North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Union Pacific System__~ ~~ iach h ia ealiniaiatinds 

Utah 








1,239 
3 0 
14,795 
2,032 
17,549 


6 
4,472 


34,184 
279 
18,961 
483 


4 
2,191 4,739 





140,213 97,069 104,116 





110,735 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, O®lahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas___....---------~ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 

Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 


Total 


726 
5,539 5,837 
2,487 2,649 
t 345 
5,246 5,582 
4,044 3,382 
289 380 
1,146 829 
191 157 
6,223 5,734 
19,231 17,931 
82 86 
8,909 
2,824 
13,330 
4,968 
97 
9 


73,474 


411 
2,308 
3,027 

+ 


405 
2,578 
3,796 

+ 


372 
3,500 
2,272 


t 
3,460 
2,500 

263 
959 
161 
5,446 
14,643 
98 
8,552 
2,906 
7,845 
4,543 
89 

19 


2,852 
2,437 
1,268 
1,620 
382 
4,260 
16,941 
318 
7,485 
5,566 
5,427 
7,032 
58 

35 


61,427 


2,981 
1,566 
1,450 


5,327 
19,402 
315 
10,020 
3,413 
12,504 
5,650 
75 

45 


76,911 


6,576 
5,338 





68,821 








57,628 





+Included in Midland Valley Ry. tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Tons — rrent Cumulative 
223,162 161,764 605,892 
152,208 153,111 602,717 
126,285 158,532 565,867 
129,327 157,794 532,257 


168,204 153,359 546,211 
189,674 575,167 
129,618 537,182 
115,768 491,287 
166,083 499,505 
180,155 575,918 
151,085 575,134 
121,864 537,639 
127,772 507,758 


223,467 577,024 
157,653 582.789 
82,362 532,186 


-~Unfilled orders of the prior week, rders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equel the ee ee ee gener agenda gee nm 
reports, orders made for er filled from stock, and other items made pecessary 
ments of unfilled orders. eS OT 





Period 
1945—Week Ended 
May 5__- 
May 12 





94 
97 














July 28 
Aug. 4 











| 


2,995 U, 


| 


4 





$9 Billion Paid to Life 
Insur. Policyholders 


Between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
Day; more than $9,000,000,00 was 
paid to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by the life in- 
surance companies of this coun- 
try, it was reported on Aug. 21 by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
At the same time, total life in- 
surance owned and funds accu- 
mulated in those policies reached, 
it is announced, new all-time 
peaks undisturbed by the war's 
impact. “The continuous and in- 
creasing flow of benefits! into 
millions of homes has been one 
of the important stabilizing forces 
on the home front economy in 
these war years,” Holgar J. John- 
son, Institute President, said in 
commenting on the war’s effect 
on life insurance. He added: 


“Death benefit payments alone 
were $4,200,000,000 under 4,500,- 
000 policies and these gave ur- 
gently needed resources to many 
of the nation’s homes where in- 
come was suddenly cut off. Many 
of the families benefited were 
those of service men killed in 
action and yet the war’s effect on 
mortality was not as serious as 
anticipated at the outbreak, war 
claims being only 6% of total 
death benefits paid. The health 
record on the home front was one 
of remarkable progress in spite of 
doctor shortage and war prssure. 
In addition, $4,900;000,000 was 
paid in benefits to living policy- 
holders and $8,500,000,000 was 
added to policy reserves for fu- 
ture payments. The aggregate of 
payments and credits was $17,- 
600,000,000, nearly 10% greater 
than the total of premiums paid 
in during these years.” . 

Total life insurance owned 
reached a new peak during the 
war, it is also indicated, topping 
$154,000,000,000 on V-J Day. 
That is $30,000,000,000 greater than 
the amount owned at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, an increase of 24%. 
Total funds accumulated back of 
this insurance during the war 
years exceeded $10,000,000,000, 
bringing total assets to a new 
peak estimated at nearly $43,000,- 
000,000 on V-J Day. Of this, 
more than $18,500,008;000 was in 
S. Government _ securities, 
which were increased by nearly 
$12,000,000,000 as the life insur- 


400| ance companies made record War 


Bond purchases. 
These company purchases of 


8,569! War Bonds, says the advices from 


the Institution, represented only 


6.993, @ portion of the contribution to 
94' war financing on the part of the 
36 business. 


At the outbreak of the 
war, the life insurance agents 
threw their efforts behind the de- 
velopment of salary deduction 
plans for purchasing War Bonds 
and directly or indirectly they 
were responsible for the sale of 
many billions of dollars in War 
Bonds in this way. 


Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended Aug. 18, 1945 

According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 453 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.1% be- 
lew production for the week Aug. 
18, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 30.6% 
less than production. Unfilled or- 
der files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 98% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 33 days’ 
production at the current , rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
33 days’ production. : 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.9%; or- 
ders by 6.6%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
33.8% less; shipments were 28.4%. 
less; orders were 51.3% less. __, 
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lems About Banks, Trust Companies 


In order to provide capital 
commensurate with increased de- 
posits and resources, the share- 

olders of the Grace National 

nk of New York at a meeting 
on Aug. 28 authorized an increase 
in its capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $2,750,000. Notice of the meet- 
ing was-contained in a letter sent 
to the shareholders on Aug. 14. 
$250,000 of the new capital stock 
will be used for the payment on 
Sept, 28 of a stock dividend of 
12%% to shareholders of record 
on Aug. 30, in lieu of the cash 
dividend of $3 usually paid Sept. 
1, and the remaining $500,000 will 
be sold at $150 per share to the 
shareholders of record on Aug. 28, 
in the proportion of one share of 
new stock for each four shares 
then held. The bank’s letter said: 

“Snce the increase of our cap- 
ital stock in June of 1944, the 
bank’s deposits have continued to 
grow and its activities to multiply 
and we have been able to earn a 
satisfactory return on our en- 
larged capital. Our directors now 
feel that the growth in our vol- 
ume of business and the oppor- 
tunities which present themselves 
to develop new relationships and 
to expand the bank’s service to its 
customers warrant a further en- 
largement of our capital at this 
time.” On June 30, 1945, the 
bank’s resources and deposits 
were $99,978,588 and $92,942,431, 
respectively, as compared with re- 
sources and deposits on June 30, 
1944, of $77,543,393 and $70,082,- 
422, respectively. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
City Safe Deposit Company held 
on Aug. 22, Roswell D. Regan was 
appointed a Vice-President in ad- 
dition to his present position and 
title of General Manager of the 
company. Howard C. Sheperd, 
Senior Vice-President of The Na- 

tional .City Bank of New York, 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Safe Deposit 
Com y to succeed the late Eric 
P. Swenson, whose death was 
noted in our issue of Aug. 23, page 
872. Mr. Regan is President of 
the New York State Safe Deposit 
Association. 


James L. O'Neill, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and for many 
years in charge of that company’s 
personnel management and opera- 
tions, died on Aug. 21 at his home 
in Short Hills, N. J. He was 63 
years of age. 

Mr. O’Neill has been a Vice- 
President of the Guaranty Trust 
Company since 1918, when he 
joined the company as a credit 
man after being engaged in credit 
work for more than 20 years. He 
soon assumed the additional du- 
ties that later came to take up 
almost his entire time, in per- 
sonnel management, organization 
matters and operations involving 
a staff of several thousand em- 
ployees in the United States and 
in branch offices abroad. Mr. 
O’Neill was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In 1896, he went to the Car- 

ie Steel Company, Ltd., as an 
ce boy and was employed 
there continuously until he came 
to New York, serving in every 
egies including stenographer, 

r which he {fitted himself at 
night school. In 1913 he was ap- 

ted credit manager and sub- 
sequently organized the credit 
activities as an independent de- 
partment of the steel company. 
He was a member of the National 
Association of Credit Men and 
served as director in the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men; 
was Vice-President and director 
of the Fidelitas Realty Corp. and 
director of Guaranty Safe Deposit 
Co. and W. T. Grant Co. 

Mr. O’Neill was made control 
officer of the National Recovery 
Administration in December, 1934, 
when his services were loaned to 
the Government by the Guaranty 
Trust Company at the request of 


the National Industrial Recovery 
Board. During his stay in Wash- 
ington, which terminated in July, 
1935, he had charge of adminis- 
trative procedure, financial af- 
fairs, office management and per- 
sonnel of the NRA, assisting W. A. 
Harriman, administrative officer. 
He was called to Washington 
again in May, 1941, under a Presi- 
dential appointment as Deputy 
Director ot the Priorities Divi- 
sion, Office of Production Man- 
agement, in charge of operations. 

Henry G. Warland, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, of New York, died 
at his summer home in Nantucket, 
Mass., on Aug. 10. His death was 
due to coronary thrombosis. Spe- 
cial advices from Nantucket to 
the New York “Herald Tribune” 
Aug. 10 said: 

Mr. Warland was born in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and had been 
associated with the bank since 
January, 1931, as Vice-President 
in charge of new business in the 
mid-town division. Prior to that 
he was President of the H. G. 
Warland Corporation and had 
been connected with several silk 
firms. He was a director of Clar- 
ence Whitman & Sons, Inc. 


The consolidation of the Provi- 
dence National Bank and the 
Blackstone Canal National Bank— 
the two oldest national banks in 
Providence, R. I.—will be effected 
on or about Oct. 10 under the 
name and charter of the Provi- 
dence National Bank in the event 
that the stockholders approve the 
merger plans at meetings sched- 
uled for Sept. 26. The Providence 
“Journal” of Aug. 23 states that 
Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Providence National 
Bank, and Albert R. Plant, Presi- 
dent of the Blackstone Canal Na- 
tional Bank, in making this an- 
nouncement jointly on Aug. 22, 
said directors of the institutions 
had approved the move on Aug. 
20, following several weeks of 
discussion. From the paper indi- 
cated we also take the following: 

Mr. Plant will serve as Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the consolidated bank and Mr. 
Thompson will be President. 
Charles B. McGowan, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Trust Officer of the 
Blackstone Bank, will hold the 
same office in the merged bank 
and, with few exceptions, it was 
stated, other officers of the two 
banks will hold the same posts 
they now fill. 


_ The new board of directors will 
include most of those now serving 
on the separate boards and the 
other personnel will be combined 
to form the continuing organiza- 
tion, which will have as its only 
office the present quarters of the 
Providence National Bank at 100 
Westminster Street. 


The combined institution will 
have total resources in excess of 
$67,000,000, of which the Black- 
stone bank will contribute about 
$17,000,000 and. the Providence 
National Bank will contribute 
about $50,000,000 and trust busi- 
ness, including agencies and cor- 
poration accounts, of more than 
$30,000,000. 

The consolidated bank will have 
a capital of $2,000,000, consisting 
of 80,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock and a surplus of $3,250,000. 

Of the 80,000 shares, Blackstone 
Canal shareholders will receive 
20,000 on a share for share ex- 
change, there now being outstand- 
ing 20,000 shares of Blackstone 
Canal stock which has a $25 par 
value. Providence National share- 
nr0olders will receive 60,000 shares 
of the new stock. Since there 
are now outstanding 15,000 shares 
%f Providence National stock, 
which carries a $100 par value, 
this will involve a split of the 
Sresent stock on a four shares for 
gne share basis. 


The Providence National Bank, 





che second oldest bank in “the 


United States, started business in‘ 





1971 with John Brown as its first 
President. The Blackstone bank 
began business 40 years later, in 
1831, with Nicholas Brown, a 
nephew of John Brown and a son 
of one of the original Providence 
National directors, as its Presi- 
dent. 


William B, Dana, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer of the 
Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., died 
suddenly at his home in West 
Hartford on Aug. 23. He was 49 
years of age and was a son of 
the late Prof. Edward S. Dana, 
of Yale University. From the 
Hartford “Courant” we take the 
following regarding the late Mr. 
Dana: 

Coming to Hartford from New 
Haven 18 years ugo, Mr. Dana was 
named an associate trust officer 
at the Hartford National Trust 
Company and later to the posi- 
tions he held at the time of his 
death. 

A graduate of the Hill School 
in Pottstown, Pa., class of 1914, 
he was a student at Yale during 
the first World War, and left in 
his junior year to be commis- 
sioned an officer in the Field Ar- 
tillery. He served overseas with 
the 26th Division of the 102d 
Field Artillery for 18 months. 

Graduating from Hartford Law 
School in 1922 with an LL.B. de- 
gree, Mr. Dana joined the firm of 
Bristol and White in New Haven 
where he remained until 1927, 
when he came to Hartford. 

He was trustee and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Society for Savings; a trustee of 
the Gaylord Farm Association; 
Chairman of the committee on 
banking and bar relations of the 
Connecticut State Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Connecticut Bankers 
Association. He was also a trus- 
tee of the Kingswood and Junior 
schools in West Hartford. 


The directors of the Industrial 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 
have called a special meeting of 
stockholders on Oct. 18, to act 
upon a plan for the issuance of 
130,000 shares of common stock 
and the concurrent retirement of 
all outstanding preferred stock. 


Plans of merger of the Broad 
Street Trust Co. and Banca 
D'Italia & Trust Co. have been 
approved by shareholders of both 
institutions and merger was con- 
summated at close of business 
Aug. 25, according to announce- 
ment by Hubert J. Horan, Jr., 
President of the former. This is 
learned from the Philadelphia 
“Inquirer” of Aug. 27, from which 
the following is also taken: 

Office of Banca D’Italia & Trust 
Co., located at 727 S. 7th Street, 
will be operated as Banca D’Italia 
office of Broad St. Trust Co., with 
Russell Hamilton, Vice-President 
(formeriy President of Banca 
D'Italia & Trust), in charge. 

“Acquisition of this additional 
location will provide a conven- 
ience to clientele of Broad St. 
Trust Co., now located in that 
vicinity, and will make available 
to businesses and _ individuals 
complete banking services of an 
institution with resources in ex- 
cess of $23,500,000 and total de- 
posits of $22,344,245,” said Mr. 
Horan. 

In addition to present directors 
of Broad St. Trust who were re- 
elected, Benjamin M. Golder was 
elected as director, as were fol- 
lowing former directors of Banca 
D'ltalia & Trust: Charles La 
Scala, Ralph J. Burnard, Alfonso 
L. Baldi and Joseph A. Maggio. 
Election of James R. Trimble as 
Vice-President and Harold T. 
Zuecca as Assistant Secretary 
was also announced. 


Frederic Fraley Hallowell, for- 
mer Secretary of the Wayne Title 
and Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
died on Aug. 18 at his home in 
Bellefonte, Pa. He was 86 years 
of age. In the Philadelphia “In- 
quirer” it was stated: : 





Negotiations Are Completed for Japan’s 
Formal Surrender 


The signing of the formal instrument of the surrender of Japan 
to the Allied forces appears imminent, since most of the preliminary 


negotiations between General MacArthur and the 


Emperor’s repre-~ 


sentatives for the purpose of instructing Japan in the conditions and 
methods of surrender have been completed. 
While it was expected that the surrender terms would be signed 


on Aug. 31, it was made known in® 


Associated Press accounts from 
Manila on Aug. 25 that the signing 
would take place on Sunday, Sept. 
2, as all Allied landing operations, 
scheduled to begin Sunday, Aug. 
26, had been postponed 48 hours 
as a result of typhoons, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur announced to- 
day (Aug. 25). 

Gen. MacArthur flew north on 
Aug. 29 on his way to make a 
triumphal. entry into Japan the 
next day, said the press advices 
on the 29th which added that “as 
a plane carried him to Okinawa, 
the mighty battleship Missouri en- 
tered Tokyo Bay, where Japan’s 
surrender will be signed aboard 
her.” 

The Missouri entered the bay on 
Aug. 29 under command of Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey. 

Japan’s emissaries spent a day 
at the headquarters of _ the 
Supreme Allied Commander at 
Manila, and flew home on Aug. 
20 with detailed instructions, after 
having left with General Mac- 
Arthur full details required for a 
victorious Allied entry into Japan. 
A headquarters spokesman stated 
that they would be prepared “for 
any contingency,” the Associated 
Press mentioned in its account of 
the occasion, sent from Manila, 
Aug. 20. 

Under date of Aug. 22 Associ- 
ated Press accounts from Manila 
stated that Allied airborne troops 
will start the occupation of Japan 
on Aug. 26, the Nipponese Gov- 
ernment announced on Aug. 21, 
and American sources said the 
Japanese would see the greatest 
display of military power ever 
assembled off a foreign country. 
These advices added: 


The Japanese Imperial Head- 
quarters and Imperial Govern- 
ment in a joint communique said 
the airborne troops would land at 
Atsugi airfield, 20 miles southwest 
of Tokyo, with further landings 
Tuesday (Aug. 28) from warships 
and transports in the Yokosuka 
area at the mouth of Tokyo Bay. 


Tokyo later broadcast a report 
that General MacArthur will land 
on Atsugi Aug. 28 and the formal 
Signing of a “truce agreement” 
will be held Aug. 31 in Tokyo Bay 
aboard a United States warship. 
The report was attributed to the 
Tokyo newspaper Omiui Hochi by 
Domei. 

Omiui Hochi said the first 
group of occupation forces will 
begin landing Aug. 31 (Japanese 
time) at Kanoya Airfield in Kago- 
shima Prefecture and will com- 
prise slightly more than 20,000 
ground troops. 


Representatives of Chinese, 
British and Soviet Governments 
will attend the signing ceremony, 
Domei reported. 


The following is the text of the 
statement, as given by the Asso- 
ciated Press, which General Mac- 
Arthur issued un Aug. 20 at the 
conclusion of the conference with 
the Japanese surrender envoys: 

The Japanese emissaries have 
reported to general headquarters. 
They imparted all information re- 





of Pennsylvania in the class of 
1878, he was admitted to the Bar 
in 1880, and in 1884 became Sec- 
retary and Assistant Treasurer of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Co. He 
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Title and Trust Co. in 1890 and 
served as its Secretary and Treas- 
urer until 1893. 
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the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
has been.appointed a: director of 
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quired and _ instructions of the 
United Nations are being con- 
veyed by them to the Government 
of Japan and to Japanese Imperial 
Headquarters. In my capacity as 
Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied powers I shall soon proceed 
to Japan with accompanying 
forces composed of ground, naval 
and air elements. Subject to 
weather that will permit landings, 
it is anticipated that the instru- 
ment of surrender will be signed 
within ten days. 

At that time, having accepted 
the general surrender of the Jap- 
anese armed forces for the United 
States, the Chinese Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
in the interest of other United 
Nations at war with Japan, I shall 
direct Japanese Imperial Head- 
quarters to issue general orders 
which will instruct Japanese com- 
manders wherever situated to 
surrender unconditionally them- 
selves and all of the forces under 
their control to the appropriate 
theatre commander. 

Responsibility for that portion 
of the Southwest Pacific area 
which lies south of the Philip- 
pines will be assumed by British 
and Australian commanders. 


It is my earnest hope that pend- 
ing the formal accomplishment of 
the instrument of surrender arm- 
istice conditions may prevail on 
every front and that a bloodless 
surrender may be effectuated. 


American headquarters spokes- 
men, the Associated Press report 
continued, said that General Mac- 
Arthur’s top-ranking staff mem- 
bers were pleased with the appar- 
ent sincere attitude of the Japa- 
nese in providing military data 
needed to complete the occupation 
without incident. It was added 
that Japan’s only alternative, if 
its Government should reject the 
terms on completion of the con- 
ference, is to continue fighting. 
However, the yielding of much 
secret data at the conferences 
here, plus the advantageous posi- 
tions that United States units have 
assumed since the Japanese indi- 
cated they would accept the Pots- 
dam declaration would put them 
under a suicidal handicap. 


The consensus was that Japan, 
as represented by the surrender 
emissaries, is really anxious to get 
out of the war and to carry out 
the terms of the Potsdam declara- 
tion. The spokesman, who was 
present at the current sessions, 
said some of the precise formality 
which characterized the first meet- 
ing broke down as the sessions 
were divided into meetings be- 
tween American Army, naval and 
air officers and their Japanese 
counterparts for the receipt of 
data required by the Americans. 


The surrender document for- 
mally ending the war will be 
signed on Tokyo Bay aboard the 
superbattleship Missouri, said the '” 
Associated Press in its Aug. 23 
advices from Manila, which in 
part also stated: 


General MacArthur announced 
these final details today, while 
his headquarters disclosed actual 


capitulation in the field is pro- 
ceeding in advance of the official 
ceremony. Surrender of several 
thousand Japanese in northern 
Luzon was arranged yesterday de- 
spite adamant opposition of their 
commander, and similar negotia- 
tions were moving ahead on Min- 
dinao and Cebu. 

Emperor Hirohito’s cease fire 
order now has reached all islands, 
the Tokyo radio said today. 











